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AN UNSCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE. 


Havine occasion to go one Sunday 
from one part of Kent to another, 
I found that I could save some 
fourteen miles of railway journey, 
and nearly an hour in time, by 
walking across from one station to 
a parallel one on the other line of 
railway, instead of proceeding to 
London Bridge and exchanging 
from one carriage to another. The 
day was unusually fine, and the 
walk was a decided improvement 
on the train, as far as enjoyment 
was concerned. As I was inquiring 
at the station where I left the line 
as to the way to take, a tall, rather 
high-shouldered man, with a pair 
of piercing eyes, a wide mouth, and 
a large but somewhat upturned 
nose, who had travelled in the same 
train, but not in the same car- 
riage with me, came up and said, 
“ Going to ——-— station? So am 
I. I can show you the way, if you 
like to step out.” Rather pleased 
with the idea of a companion, I 
thanked the stranger, whom I may 
as well call the Doctor, for such I 
found reason to believe him to be. 
“Tt is a nice day for a brisk walk,” 
said I. “Isee that Dr. Parkes, or 


Sparkes, or somebody in the Nine- 
teenth Century, says a man should 
take as much exercise in the day 
as is equal to a duty of 150 foot 





tons. I have no notion what that 
means, but I should think it means 
a good bit of walking.” 

“Qh,” said the Doctor, “I can 
easily explain that if you wish to 
know.” 

*‘T should be very glad,” said I, 
“‘ for I have observed how one fails 
to understand a subject very often 
for want of a very little simple ex- 
planation.” 

“Tt means,” said my companion, 
“the amount of work necessary to 
raise a ton for 150 feet, or 150 tons 
for one foot, which comes to the 
same thing.” 

“ But,” said I, “I have no idea 
that I could raise a ton for one 
foot, let alone 150.” 

“Probably not, if you put it in 
that way,” said the Doctor. “ But 
look at it thus: how much do you 
weigh ?” 

‘“ T am not sure,” said I. 

“T should say about 11st. 7Ib. 
or 8lb.,” said he. “ But we average 
people at 15 to the ton. Now, 
suppose you were to walk up a hill 
150 feet high, you would have 
raised the fifteenth part of a ton 
for 150 feet. That would be the 
same thing in work—or duty, as it 
is called—as to raise one ton for 
tenfeet. It would be ten foot-tons 
of work.” 


1 





“Then,” said I, “to take the 
amount of exercise recommended, 
I must go up such a hill fifteen 
times in a day ?” 

“That is just it,” said the Doc- 
tor ; “ only of course you would do 
some work in coming down again, 
which would have to be taken into 
account.” 

“T am sure I am very much 
obliged to you for the explanation,” 
said I. “ But I don’t see how the 
work done is measured. You 
can’t weigh everybody, and 
measure how high they climb in a 
day.” 

“Tt would be rather a tedious 
process,” said the Doctor. “ But 
I can tell you how work is mea- 
sured. It can either be measured 
in foot-tons, or in foot-pounds, 
which is a more usual unit; or it 
can be measured in units of heat.” 

“T know working hard makes 
one hot,” said I; “‘ but how heat is 
to be measured, or is to measure 
work, beats me hollow.” 

“ Nothing is more simple,” said 
the Doctor. “The discovery was 
made by Dr. Joule, but it has 
been tested by many other scientific 
men here and in France, and we 
are all there or thereabouts. What 
is called a Joule’s Equivalent, or a 
British unit of heat, is that 
quantity of heat which would raise 
one pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit in temperature. And 
that same quantity of heat, if 
turned into work, would raise 772 

unds one foot. It would do 772 
‘oot-pounds of work.” 

I was still rather perplexed at 
this idea, new to me, of heat doing 
work. But at that moment I heard 
the rapid snorting of a locomotive, 
as of some gigantic animal labour- 
ing with its load, and the idea 
seemed to flash into my mind, “ Is 
that what works the locomotive ?” 
asked I. 

“Indeed it is; that and nothing 
else,” replied the Doctor. 
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“But I thought 
steam ?” said I. 

“Vaporising water,’ said my 
companion, “or raising steam, is 
one of the most convenient modes 
of applying the heat released from 
coal by combustion to effect work. 
But it is the heat that does the 
work ; and that in the proportion I 
tell you.” 

*“ Ah,” said I, “I should have 
taken much interest in scientific 
matters if I had had the advantage 
of learning them. But they were 
not taught when I was a boy, 
except, 1 suppose, to engineers and 
that kind of people. Really I 
am glad to fall in with you, your 
conversation seems to open one’s 
mind. Then, I suppose,” added I, 
—for the subject quite took hold 
of my imagination—“ that that 
is fjust the difference between the 
steam horse, as we call it, and a 
live horse? The steam horse. 
moves by heat.” 

Yes,” said the Doctor, “and 
the live horse too.” 

“Oh! the live horse moves him- 
self,” said I; “that is because he 
is alive.” 

“Then,” you will be surprised if 
I tell you,” said the Doctor, “ that 
the live horse, or the live man, 
moves exactly as much by the con- 
version of heat into work done as 
the locomotive does.” 

“T can’t see that,” saidI. “*‘ And 
the man?’ why look !”—and I gave 
a little bound into the air—‘* I do 
that of my own will. It is my 
spirit that causes me to leap—not 
heat—why, it makes me hot to do 
it.” 

“ All those ideas about spirit,” 
said the Doctor, “are survivals of 
the old theological theory, which 
has been entirely abandoned by 
all educated men.” 

“ You surprise me,” said I—as 
he looked very steadily and 
solemnly at me—“ you don’t mean 
that educated men—that you for 
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example—have any doubt as to the 
existence of the soul, and the 
future life, and the Almighty ?” 

“Not any,” replied he, with a 
smile. 

“ Ah! Iam glad to hear that,” 
said I, “for you quite frightened 
me.” 

“ Five-and-twenty years ago,” 
said the Doctor, “I should have 
said—any educated man would 
have said—simply that no one 
knew anything about such things 
as you mention. Now our investi- 
gations have gone further, and we 
are able to say positively that there 
are no such things.” 

“No such things?” asked I, 
“no such things as what?” 

‘* No soul—no future life,” said 
he. “ What you call God is the 
substantia of Spinoza—a mere 
general term for the totality of 
phenomena. You and I are as 
much machinery as the locomotive ; 
and shall -be taken to pieces like it 
when our work is done, and the 
pieces used up for other purposes.” 

“T am sure you cannot be 
joking,” said I; “but really that 
seems to me a very terrible idea.” 

“Why so?” said he. “ On the 
contrary, look at the old theological 
notions. They were terrible, if 
you like. What did they not 
threaten you with ?” 

“ But,” said I, “if there were— 
if there could be—any truth in 
what you say, would not the conse- 
quences be dreadful ?” 

“ How ?” asked he. 

“Tf you take away the idea of a 
future life, and a future condition 
depending on the use made of 
this life, do you not relax all the 
social bonds? do you not take 
away all that enforces right 
action ?” 

“The wise man,” said the Doctor, 
“will do what he thinks right be- 
cause he thinks it is right—not 
because he is bribed to do it, or 
threatened if he does not.” 
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“ But the man who is not wise ?” 
said I; “and, after all, they are 
the immense majority.” 

“Truth,” said the Doctor, “ vin- 
dicates itself. Fear of consequences 
must not strangle truth.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am not com- 
petent to argue with you. The 
subject is so new to me, and evi- 
dently so familiar to you. But 
what you have said troubles me 
very much. How can you know, 
for instance, that J have not a 
soul ?” 

“T can prove that to you very 
easily,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Can you 
take out of a bag more than you 
have put into the bag?” 

“No,” said I. “ At least, not 
more than there is in the bag. 
But I may not know what is there, 
or who put it in.” 

“Just so,” said the Doctor. 
** Now, you are the bag, and I can 
tell exactly what has been put in 
to make you move, and feel, and 
think.” 

I am afraid I did nothing but 
stare at my companion. I felt 
quite flabbergasted. 

“ All organic matter,” said the 
Doctor, “ consists, in the first in- 
stance, of a substance called proto- 
plasm. Certain mineral substances 
are also employed in the structure 
of the skeleton; but I am speak- 
ing of the tissues; the nerves, 
which are the most important, and 
the muscles, and the veins, and the 
blood. Well, all these are only 
more or less modified forms of 
protoplasm. And all protoplasm 
is composed of carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia, which are them- 
selves composed of the elementary 
substances, as we call them, car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen. Al living things, then, are 
made of these chemical elements, 
so that we know exactly what is 
put into the bag.” 

“ But,” said I, “ does that prove 
that there is nothing else there ?” 
1—2 
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“ What should put anything else 
there ?” said he. 

“T may not be able to reply; 
but I don’t think that that proves 
that there is not something else,” 
said I. 

“Very fairly argued,” said the 
Doctor ; “ then there we come back 
again to what I was telling you 
about Joule’s Equivalent. Until 
that discovery of the conversion of 
heat was made I could only have 
said, ‘I see no evidence of what 
you calla soul.’ Now I goa step 
further —in fact, the whole way 
further. I prove that there is no 
soul, by ascertaining exactly the 
source of all vital phenomena. I can 
measure all the work you do in the 
day in foot-pounds, and I can 
tell you to one foot-pound whence 
comes the heat required to do the 
work.” 

“That seems very strong, I must 
admit,” said I. 

“We can arrive at the same 
result, pretty closely, by two dif- 
ferent ways,” saidhe. “ First ofall 
by observation—a long series of 
observations ; on armies, hospitals, 
schools, all sorts of great collec- 
tions of men or women. We can 
ascertain exactly the average 
amount of food required to sup- 
= life, and to enable the train, 
or instance, to travel so many 
miles. We can find how much 
heat is produced by the combustion 
of that amount of food; and we 
find that that is exactly equal to the 
work done.” 

“ And what is the other mode?” 
asked I. 

“We can ascertain the amount 
of air that passes through the 
lungs in a day—and how much of 
the oxygen of the air is converted 
into carbonic acid in the lungs; 
and we thus know the quantity of 
heat due to that consumption of 
oxygen. And we find that to tally 
exactly with the other calculation.” 

“When you say combustion,” 
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said I, “I suppose you don’t mean 
flame !” 

“No, no,” said he. “A very 
proper remark. It is a slow 
chemical combination that takes 
place, while visible combustion is a 
rapid and violent combination. But 
exactly the same amount of heat 
is produced by the combination, 
whether it is slow or rapid, pro- 
vided that the quantities of the 
combining elements are the same.” 

“Then you mean,” said I, “ that 
what we should call the wasting 
of the body is a kind of com- 
bustion.” 

“ Exactly,” said the Doctor; “ if 
you take more food than you con- 
sume by work, you grow fatter or 
heavier. If you increase your 
exertion in the day, or diminish 
your quantity of food, you con- 
sume more than you assimilate. 
You burn more fuel than you put 
into the tender, and the tender 
becomes lighter in consequence.” 

“So you put it this way, if I 
understand,” said I; “ you account 
for all my motion by the combus- 
tion of the food which I have 
eaten, and which has been first con- 
verted into my tissue, and then 
burnt in me in producing this 
motion.” 

“That is just it,” said he. 

“And you find, over a long series 
of experiments, the balance to be 
exact between the food consumed 
and the work done ; and you also find 
the balance to be right between the 
oxygen taken into the system and 
the heat produced, converted into 
work done.” 

“ Really, you do credit to my 
teaching,” said the Doctor; “I 
could not have expressed myself 
more exactly.” 

“IT suppose, then,” said I, “ that, 
as you know so exactly what this 
protoplasm is, and how it is used 
to build up living creatures, you 
can readily make it.” 

“Why, no!” said the Doctor; 
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Ys one has succeeded in doing 
t ve 

“Then how is it made?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Chiefly by the process of vege- 
tation ?”’- 

“Yes?” 

“Plants, in growing,” said the 
Doctor, “ have the faculty of taking 
up water, ammonia, and carbonic 
acid by their rootlets or leaves, or 
other organs. From this mixture 
they eliminate— chiefly by the 
respiratory process carried on by 
the leaves—a certain proportion of 
oxygen, and thus form the basis 
of the vegetable tissue, which 
forms, in its turn, the food of 
‘ animals.” 

“So that animals assimilate the 
food first prepared by the process 
of vegetation ?”’ 

“ Just so.” 

“Well,” said I, “I wish to be 
clear. Now, suppose we take the 
instance of an egg.” 

“Go on,” said the Doctor. 

“A new-laid egg—a hen’s egg, 
or a house sparrow’s egg—that has 
in it all the elements of proto- 
plasm.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“Well, I have been told—indeed 
I suppose there is no doubt of it— 
that after the egg is laid it grows 
cold; the bird does not begin to 
sit for some days.” 

“That is the case.” 

“ But when all the eggs are laid 
the bird begins to sit, and warms 
them. After that, she has to sit 
regularly till they are hatched. If 
the egg is allowed to grow cold a 
ean time it is addled.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ And what becomes of the ma- 
terial for the future bird then ?” 

“Tt putrefies.” 

“Then these elements of proto- 
plasm have a very curious sort of 
affinity for each other. If they 
are left to themselves they putrefy. 
If they are warmed, and then 
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chilled, they putrefy. If they are 
warmed, and kept at a certain heat 
for a certain time, they become 
formed into a bird.” 

“That is just so. You see an 
instance of the power of heat.” 

“T understand that heat is es- 
sential to the process of forming 
the chick in the egg. But it seems 
to me that there must be some- 
thing more. You know the exact 
chemical composition of the egg. 
Now, if you make that composi- 
tion, chemically, and warm it, and 
keep it warm, you do not produce 
a chick.” 

“ No, we do not.” 

“Then it seems to me, on your 
own showing, that there is some- 
thing taken out of the egg which 
you don’t put in—which you can’t 
put in to your artificial egg, and 
without which the real egg be- 
comes addled.” 

“The heat you mean.” 

“No, Ido not. I think there is 
a@ something else—a something 
that you cannot put in. Heat you 
can put in; but heat is of no use 
without there is life; and you have 
said nothing yet to show me that 
you know what life is, or how it is 
put into the egg. It seems to me 
that you have omitted the most 
important factor in the whole 
reckoning, and that your reckon- 
ing is entirely invalidated by the 
omission.” 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, with a 
smile, and not a very pleasant one, 
“T cannot, of course, expect to 
eradicate inveterate prejudice in 
one conversation. But think it 
over, and you will see that I am 
right. Never mind the egg; look 
at the exact mode of accounting 
for all your movements, on the 
principle of the equivalents of 
heat. , 

“How many equivalents go to a 
thought?” asked I. 

“It is difficult to say exactly,” 
replied he. “It depends on the 





molecular changes in the brain. We 
know the principle is the same, 
because mental work exhausts the 
system, and requires food, like 
physical work. We cannot ascer- 
tain everything at once, but we are 
on the road to do so. There is no 
doubt as to the principle.” 

“Then,” said I, “ supposing 
thought to require so little fuel 
that we may leave that out of 
the question for the time, all 
animal motion, you say, is due to 
combustion of animal tissue ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “that is indu- 
bitable.” 

“Then, if you could measure 
all the animal motion going on in 
the world in millions of horse- 
power, you would have a measure 
of the consumption of animal 
tissue ?” 

* Yes, an exact measure.” 

“And that animal tissue is 
formed, partly by the process of 
vegetation, partly by assimilation 
in the animal, out of carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water?” 

“ Yes, that is quite right.” 

“Then an energy equal to all 
these millions of horse-power must 
have been first exerted to combine 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water 
in that combustible tissue ? ” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“Pardon me. It seems to me just 
everything. These elements will 
not combine spontaneously. You 
cannot combine them by any 
chemical process. You cannot make 
a. There has been a 
orce liberated by the consump- 


tion of the tissue. An equal 


force must have been exerted for 
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the combination of the elements 
into that tissue. That force is 
what I call life, and until you give 
me some better explanation, I shall 
take the liberty to call it a vital 
force, or a direct exertion of non- 
material powers, which old- 
fashioned folk, like myself, call 
spiritual power.” 

“ Oh,” said he, rather testily, “ if 
you get on that old tack again it is 
of no use talking.” 

“T beg pardon,” saidI; “I have 
tried to follow your tack exactly. 
You say that the demonstration of 
the non-existence of a soul, a 
Creator, or a spiritual existence, is 
derived from the fact that the 
liberation of heat by the combus- 
tion of animal tissue accounts for 
all animal motion. There may, 
perhaps, be two words about that. 
But, allowing it to be the case, I 
put the question, what combines 
these elements? They are not 
found combined. You cannot 
combine them. It is only by the 
vital process that they are com- 
bined. It follows that there is a 
non-material cause of the vital 
process, to which, in the first in- 
stance, all vegetable growth, and 
then all animal growth, and all 
animal motion, as well as all the 
resistance of organic matter to 
decay, are originally due. That 
something is what I mean by 
spirit or spiritual power.” 

“ Positively,” said the Doctor, “I 
shall miss the train if I don’t run. 
Good day.” And off he set at a 
round pace, leaving me by no means 
wholly convinced that he knew 
himself to be quite right. 
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THREE SONNETS. 
Zz 
Tue One CERTAINTY. 


Lightly I hold my life with little dread, 
And little hope for what may spring therefrom, 
But live like one that builds his summer’s home 
For coolness on a dried-up river-bed, 
And takes no thought for frescoed blue or red, 
To paint the walls, and plans no golden dome, 
Knowing the flood, when autumn rains are come, 
Shall roll its ravening waters overhead. 


And wherefore should I plant my ground and sow? 
Since, though I know not of the day or hour, 
The Conqueror comes at last, the alien foe 
Shall come to my defenceless place in power, 
With force, with arms, with ruinous overthrow, 
Taking the goods I gathered for his dower. 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 


II. 
A PARABLE. 


I built a house for quiet and dim peace, 
A place whereto when weary I might go 
To sit alone, and let the pent tears flow, 
And feel a little while their bitter ease. 
I built my house, I ringed it round with trees, 
And often when the sun and winds were low 
I sat and mused there, while there seemed to grow 
A rest begotten of dear memories : 


But strange unholy shapes with snake-wreathed brows 
Did throng my refuge and defile my grove. 
So now no more about that house I move. 

Still it looks peaceful through its shadowing boughs ; 
But voices from within the calm disprove. 

What say you, then—shall I not burn my house? 


Puitiep Bourke Marsrow. 
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To a Lapy wHo Dzsirep To BE ABSORBED 
INTO THE INFINITE. 


Sweet soul, that strivest so thyself to tear 
Out of this outer wilderness of things, 
Would that I too were given the power of wings 
To follow thee within the infinite air 
Whence all things live,—to fly and watch thee there, 
Lose in the Uncreate thy flutterings ; 
Then, while thy sleep its deepest softness brings, 
One deed within that Presence I would dare. 


—To pray thee forth! . . . to watch thy soul emerge, 
Soothed by the large impress of God’s own hand, 
Made strong to climb and stand upon life’s verge, 
Yet holding still the Glory Unconfined : 
*Twould be my joy to see thy strength expand, 
Thy mind reflect the light of Infinite Mind. 


K. 


Cc. 





“ ARIEL :” 


I. 
“A pale dream came to a lady fair.” 


Firowers! Flowers! Flowers! 
The very air seemed full of these 
sweet souls, so utterly perfect in 
their life. Tossed blossoms lay 
even upon the carpet of the room ; 
great baskets fresh from floral 
hothouses stood upon the chairs, 
just opened, filling the whole place 
with perfume and beauty. Upon 
the tables bowls were filled on 
every side with crowded exquisite- 
ness, white bells and maidenhair 
sprays, great arums and wonderful 
pale roses, which come in mid- 
winter under glass to make glad 
the heart of exotic man, who has 
left behind him, in his mad pur- 
suit of what he calls life, the 
meaning and the unstimulated 
passion of nature. Deep, indeed, 
was the vivid beauty which flooded 
the room, and intoxicating was the 
sweet scent from the great handfuls 
of forced mignonette which lay in 
a basket upon the centre table. 
Magical was the glimpse into that 
utterness of relinquishment which 
belongs to actual beauty; here its 
emblems lay massed, surrendered, 
pane. gathered, chaotic, their 
ives sundered suddenly by man’s 
disturbing hand, yet entirely 
beautiful to the very last. Wild 
flowers—who talks of wild flowers ? 
Oh, ye winds of heaven, whispering 
your untaught secrets to the dim 
ears of mountain harebells, what 
can you guess of the vividness and 
strange ephemeral sense of glory 
that dwells within the half-opened 
blossom of a rose which has been 
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forced by man’s desire, not fed by 
Nature’s simple bounty ? 

Stephanotis ; yes — heaped, 
cluster upon cluster. Oh, how 
sweet, how luscious is that strong 
delight of odour which fails 
description, and can be suggested 
only by the name of the flower 
which generously creates this 
wonder of the senses! Lilies of the 
valley embracing chastely, and 
hiding within their loving leaves, 
because the air is so full of life 
that is stronger than theirs. And 
now turn aside from all this soft, 
sweet, melting vision of beauty, and 
look at those camellias. Strangely 
enough, a great shallow vase is 
brimming with Russian violets, 
just by the side of a box which is 
filled with cotton wool and camel- 
lias—the two poles of flower 
beauty. The violets, nestling into 
the moisture which they love, fill 
the air with a fragrance that is as 
true, as humble, as unconscious, as 
lovely a thanksgiving as the song 
of the skylark, as the hymn of the 
archangel Michael. The camellias 
—tred, white, striped, voluptuous, 
and silent, giving no scent, and 
caring for nothing but a statu- 
esque repose. What are they? 
Drawing-room beauties. Well, 
perhaps so; and even if so, per- 
fectly beautiful. 

“Oh, God! Oh, my God! How 
T love beauty! ” 

These words—the utterance of a 
man, the outcry of a distressed 
spirit— broke upon the silent 
odorous room. A man, alone, save 
for the overwhelming presence of 
these flowers, sat upon a chair, the 
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_ chair unoccupied by flowers, 
and rocked himself as though in 
pain. His hands were clasped 
around one knee, and he had caught 
himself up as if in a spasm of 
thought. Truth to tell, a second 
since he had been revelling with 
all the delight of a voluptuous 
nature in the marvellous beauty 
around him. But a spasm had 
indeed passed over him and left 
him writhing. 

“TI can buy this,” he went on, 
“buy it and look at it. I ask why 
—why cannot I be it? Why amI 
made to worship beauty with my 
whole capacity of worship, and yet 
to be incapable of it ?” 

He rose, went to a long mirror at 
the side of the room, and anxiously 
scrutinised himself. He formed a 
strange picture in the midst of the 
magical flower faces reflected all 
around him. He was dressed like 
a youthful dandy ; he was an ugly 
old man—yes, very ugly ; yes, very 
old. He could see it himself, for 
nature had endowed him with good 
eyesight and a rational intelli- 
gence. 

“There’s no disguising it,” he 
said to himself, “I am getting old; 
and yet—and yet ”—with a change 
of expression—“ the women still 
seem to like me. I wonder whether 
they do, or whether the little devils 
pretend? Iam ugly now. I can 
feel like an angel when I look at 
these sweet soft flowers—so perfect, 
so beautiful, so effortless. I feel 
like a fiend when I look at myself 
—padded, rouged, and certainly not 
beautiful !” 

He shook his fists at his own 
reflection with a spasmodic ferocity, 
and returned to the chair on which 
he had been sitting when this mood 
came over him. 

“JT wish I could forget myself,” 
he went on, speaking aloud still. 
“Why has the Creator given us a 
consciousness? I don’t want one, 
not in the intolerable modern 





sense. I only want to know I 
have senses and to see and feel 
beauty. Oh! I wish someone 
would come in! I shall go mad if 
I am alone much longer !” 

“You are not alone,” said a voice 
behind him—a voice very soft and 
luscious, so soft that it did not 
startle him any more than the fall 
of a roseleaf would have done. Yet 
that voice had a hidden volume in 
it—its whisper could hold an 
audience spell-bound. 

“So it is you,” he said, without 
turning immediately. ‘‘ How much 
of my absurdity have you wit- 
nessed ?” 

“Why all of it, at a glance,” 
she answered, “if you mean this 
gathering of flowers.” 

Relieved, he turned round and 
advanced towards his visitor. 

“Then you did not see me shake 
my fists at myself?” he asked, as 
he came to her with outstretched 
hand of greeting. 

“Ah! don’t step on those 
lilies,” she cried, by way of reply, 
and then after a little pause added, 
“Oh yes, I did, of course. I saw 
the worshipper of beauty stand 
before her altar—the looking-glass, 
and I heard his voice also.” 

“You are very cruel,” said he, 
much disconcerted. 

“No I am not,” she answered. 
“You are horribly vain, and I 
know it. I have your secret—you 
cannot escape me.” 

“Madonna!” he exclaimed in 
amazement, “ what do you mean? 
you did not hear me aright.” 

“T saw, if I did not hear aright,” 
she replied. “No man who was 
not intolerably vain would go and 
look in the glass at the reflection 
of a paltry human being when he 
had all these glorious flower faces 
around him to look into.” 

“ But you see that human being 
happened to be me,” he answered, 
“and there always seems to be 
something rather special about 
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one’s own individuality. Now, 
come and sit. Flowers even must 
give place to Madonna, for she is 
more beautiful than they;” and he 
swept away a huge bunch of roses 
from a chair. 

“One of your compliments,” said 
she, as she took the vacated seat. 
“You like to pay compliments for 
the very sake of paying them. How 
the whole atmosphere of prettiness 
pleases you.” 

“Well, can [help it ?” he asked, 
piteously. “It is my atmosphere. 
If I were an artist, you would 
admire instead of despising me. 
But I am not creative, only appre- 
ciative. Because the master hand 
has made me after this fashion, 
great creatures like Madonna con- 
sider me frivolous.” 

“Not frivolous,” she answered, 
“only mistaken.” 

“ About what am I mistaken?” 
he asked, looking at her with a 
curious expression, as if he half 
expected to receive some help from 
her, yet at the same time wholly 
despaired of help. 

“ About what?” repeated Ma- 
donna, rather absently. Her eyes 
had lost themselves among the 
flowers, and in an instant’s space 
of delight she had almost forgotten 
the presence of the man who had 
gathered this crowd of splendour. 
Now she looked back into his face 
and remembered. 

“In this,” she replied, “that 
you persist in contemplating the 
flowers and forget their roots and 
leaves.” 

“What do you mean?” he an- 
swered. “It is only the Creator, 
the gardener, and the flower itself 
which has to do with its roots. We 
need only observe the result, just 
as we look at an artist’s picture, 
not his palette.” 

* Quite true,” answered Madon- 
na. “ That is exactly what I mean. 
The flowers are taught of God to 
proceed on simple artistic lines. 
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They nourish their roots and fling 
out their leaves to draw breath, 
and are finally crowned by that 
highest moment of energy when 
the flower opens. You expect to 
open your flower all at once.” 

“You talk enigmas, Madonna,” 
he said. “Iam growing old, and 
I have not found any flowering 
time yet.” 

“True again, but then you have 
always expected to flower all at 
once. You have prevented your 
flowering by never attending to 
your roots. You have accepted 
that theory of yours about being 
only appreciative much too humbly. 
Don’t you ever think that after all 
we must everyone of us be artists ? 
The creative mood is the spark 
that links us to our divine origin. 
Some are artists upon canvas or in 
marble ; or, greater still, in words; 
but the greatest artist of all is he 
who makes life itself plastic 
beneath his hands. The fluidic 
atmosphere which passes from one 
human being to another is a more 
subtle medium to work in than any 
paint, even were it mixed by Per- 
ugino himself.” 

“T am lost,” he answered. “I 
don’t know what you talk of. 
These flowers are beautiful exter- 
nally. I desire to be this also.” 

“So you may be,” she said con- 
fidently. ‘ These flowers are beau- 
tiful externally as yousay; but we 
know them to be innocent and inof- 
fensive. We know their mood is 
beautiful while they grow, because 
their efforts and effects are all 
beautiful and innocent. I hear 
my horses pawing; they are very 
impatient. Will you come out 
with me?” 

He gladly went with her, for he 
dared no longer be left in that 
room, now made a ghost chamber 
by the thoughts which the flowers 
had called forth. 

“‘ You could spare a few of these, 
eould you not?” said Madonna, 
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looking back thoughtfully as she 
was leaving the room, her skirts 
held closely round her that they 
might not sweep any beautifulness 
away with them. 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered; 
“will you have some? I shall be 
so glad! I am sick of them ;” and 
he stooped and began to gather up 
a quantity of roses, of stephanotis, 
of hothouse mignonette, till he had 
an armful of sweetness. 

“Just a few,” said Madonna, 
looking on with a curious smile 
lurking on her lips, “just a few 
to take to a little friend of mine, 
whom, with your permission, we 
will go to see. She will be so 
delighted with these sweet blos- 
soms !”” 

Laden with flowers he followed 
her down to her carriage. 

“ Whom are they for ?” he asked, 
as he took his place beside her and 
piled the flowers upon the opposite 
seat. 

“Who? Can’t you guess ?—for 
little Bopeep, of course. You have 
seen her, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, I think so, once; a pretty 
little girl. But you know I admire 
fine women,” he added, with a 
glance at Madonna, who, leaning 
indolently back, smiled within 
herself at his compliment. She was 
farjtoo seasoned by admiration to 
think of it again in its reference 
to herself, but it amused her to see 
his ready return to his love of gal- 
lantry. A few moments since she 
was his friend, now she was a fine 
woman. She did not care to speak 
to him again yet awhile; she 
could calculate on his replies while 
this {mood was on him. So they 
drove through the streets in 
silence. 

“I suppose Miss Bopeep has 
plenty of lovers, though she is such a 
slip of a girl,” remarked Mr. Litton 
after a pause. “Genius is enough 
for,some men, without beauty.” 

“ Oh, but she is beautiful, if only 


by virtue of those eyes of hers,” 
exclaimed Madonna, warmly, and 
then she suddenly checked herself ; 
“though, certainly, it would not be 
a beauty to your taste. But, 
indeed, little Bopeep has no lovers; 
she is like a marble statue when 
she is with men. I wish some one 
had the power to fire that child’s 
heart !” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Litton, 
regarding her with surprise. 

“Oh, because it isn’t good to 
live on dreams altogether,” said 
Madonna. 

“ And does she?” 

“Yes; she goes to dreamland 
for her beauty, and I believe that 
child worships beauty even more 
utterly than you do. That is why 
I asked for these flowers for her. 
Now we are arrived, will you carry 
up some of the flowers? ” 

With their hands full of blos- 
soms and fern-leaves the two 
left the carriage and crossed the 
pavement of the narrow street into 
which they had driven, to the open 
door of a not very cheerful-looking 
house. Up the stairs they climbed, 
and at the end of the second flight, 
seeing Madonna still patiently 
mounting, Mr. Litton cried for 
mercy, and space to draw a little 
breath. 

“‘Does she live all up here ?” he 
said; “no wonder she sees visions 
if she lives so near the sky.” 

Madonna looked back smiling at 
his affected exhaustion. 

“Yes,” she said, “here little 
Bopeep and her old nurse live all 
by themselves in a flat just small 
enough to turn round in, right at 
the top of the house. Now, are 
you ready to come on?” 

With a groan Mr. Litton started 
afresh in her footsteps. Madonna, 
reaching the top of the narrow 
stairway, knocked at a sort of toy 
front door which headed the stairs. 
In an instant it was opened by 
Bopeep herself, and, as he stood 
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there looking at her over Madonna’s 
shoulder, Mr. Litton understood 
what that lady had meant about 
her eyes. They were strange eyes, 
deep-set, and half-shut ; it seemed 
as though the heavy lids were 
never fully raised, and yet, from 
beneath those half-closed doors 
the eyes had a look as if full of 
sight, and able to see both through 
and beyond anything immediately 
near them. Mr. Litton felt him- 
self somewhat extinguished by the 
sense that this young girl looked 
over his shoulder instead of at 
him. But he did not regard these 
curious eyes as being at all beauti- 
ful. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” the 
girl exclaimed rapidly, putting out 
both hands to Madonna, “ and oh! 
what flowers !” 

“My friend, Mr. Litton, has 
brought you these,” said Madonna, 
moving aside for that gentleman to 
enter the pigmy hall and make his 
bow to the slender girl with the 
strange eyes, who had already 
clasped a great handful of blossoms 
to her breast, and seemed as 
though absorbed in the sheer bliss 
of their presence. 

“T knew she would like them,” 
said Madonna, prosaically ; “ do put 
these others down, dear Mr. Litton,” 
and she led the way, as though she 
were in her own home, into a tiny 
sitting-room. It was avery quaint 
room, and at first Mr. Litton 
looked about him in some surprise 
wondering what made it so quaint, 
for it was furnished with an almost 
painful simplicity, and even scanti- 
ness. But immediately he saw 
what produced the curious effect : 
the room was lit principally by a 
skylight, immediately under which 
was a stand of ferns. The centre 
of a room is not generally the place 
in which plants thrive, and their 
situation here seemed odd, but yet 
was pretty ; the only other window 
was a queer little projecting bow, 
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in which were some more plants. 
Under the skylight, beside the 
ferns, stood a music stand with an 
open score upon it, and a violin 
lay upon a chair. There were 
only a few other chairs, some little 
tables, and a few books in the 
room ; yet there was a pretty look 
about it all, which reminded Mr. 
Litton of that artistic effect which 
Edgar Allan Poe was said to pro- 
duce in an otherwise empty room 
by the disposition of one chair and 
a hanging bookshelf. 

‘Put the flowers on this table, 
Mr. Litton,” said Madonna; “and 
now, Bopeep, talk to us instead of 
to those roses; or will you play a 
little?” 

“T will play,” said Bopeep, “I 
don’t think I can talk except to the 
flowers,—you have brought me such 
a gush of beauty.” 

She took up the violin, and as 
she took it in her hand her eyes 
contracted and grew dimmer, and 
the brightness of her face seemed 
to lose itself in a strange mistiness 
of expression. She played a wild 
sweet melody, which thrilled them 
both—even Madonna, who knew 
well the magic of the girl’s touch. 
When the last quivering note had 
died away, she put the violin 
gently down, and came and sat by 
Madonna, with a look of deep 
weariness upon her face. 

“T am so tired to-day,” she said. 
“T have been practising all the 
morning—and it is so sweet to do 
it when Ariel helps me—but it 
leaves me tired.” 

“You should not do so much of 
it,” said Madonna, with an air of 
reproof combined with a look of 
awe, which puzzled Mr. Litton very 
much. 


“T cannot help it,” said Bopeep, 
looking up with her strange eyes 
full of an unconscious pathos, “ you 
see it is my life.” 

“ Do you find your life in music?” 
asked Mr. Litton, interposing with 
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interest—for he began to wonder 
where this curious, genius-struck 
girl found her pleasure (without 
which he held no one could live). 
There was nothing external in this 
garret to give it to her, he thought, 
looking round on the plain signs 
of more than simplicity of living 
with which the room abounded. 
She turned when he put this ques- 
tion, and looked at him for the 
first time as if she really saw him. 

“No,” she said, “ but I find it in 
the world to which music leads 
me.” 

Nothing was said for a minute ; 
Mr. Litton was “taking in” the 
reply to his question as well as he 
could. Then Madonna broke the 
silence with a quotation— 


“©The vulgar saw the tower, thou sawest 
the sun.’ 


“Now, Mr. Litton,” she went on 
rapidly, as though she wanted to 
break the spell of dreaminess which 
had fallen on them all, “ come to 
the window and look at Bopeep’s 
view. Here she can look down 
upon the ‘busy throng’ and 
moralise at her ease.” So saying, 
she led the way tothe bow-window. 
There they looked out upon a scene 
which surprised Mr. Litton because 
he had not expected it. The old 
house in which Bopeep occupied 
so modest a portion looked from 
its back windows upon the dun- 
coloured city river. Fortunately 
her little window was at the back, 
and being very high up it com- 
manded a really grand city view. 
On one side stood Westminster, 
on the other St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and far away across the river the 
sun-rays sometimes caught the 
glass of the Crystal Palace, some- 
times lit up a green patch upon 
the distant Surrey hills. 

“T love this window,” said Bo- 
es . “In the morning the sun- 
ight falls on the leaden river, and 
illuminates it just as the sunshine 
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of the other world lights our souls 
—by revealing our dullness and 
darkness. Oh, it is grand to see 
the barges go down the dusky 
waters, and fancy the country 
places full of sweet sound and 
odour which these loads of hay 
and straw have come from. Don’t 
you like my window?” she asked 
abruptly of Mr. Litton, who was 
indeed not looking out, but regard- 
ing her face very curiously. 

“Why, yes, indeed,” said he, 
without pausing to think for a 
reply ; “ but I like you better.” 

Madonna looked round amused. 
“Now,” she said, “I am going to 
send you away. It is cruel, I know, 
but necessary. Bopeep and I have 
to do a little rehearsing for the new 
operetta; and we shall never do it 
while you stay.” 

*T should like,” said Mr. Litton 
piteously—* but no, I see a stern 
look in Madonna’s eye. Have you 
not found, Miss Bopeep, that when 
Madonna is the actress, then she is 
no longer the woman, but is made 
of adamant?” 

“ I know something of what you 
mean,” said Bopeep, with a faint 
bright smile ; “ but I think she is 
right now. We want to do every- 
thing we can with this operetta, be- 
cause the libretto is Mr. Maurice’s. 
Do you know, I think that is he” 
(just then a knock sounded at the 
little front door); “he said he 
would perhaps come in this after- 
noon to hear me try some parts of 
the violin solo.” 

“Then indeed I will go,” said 
Mr. Litton, “ for I know Mr. Mau- 
rice always means business ;” and 
so saying he shook hands and went 
out, meeting the Mr. Maurice in 
question in the tiny entry. The 
old nurse had admitted him, and 
was telling him that her young 
lady had visitors; but Mr. Litton 
hastily explained that he himself 
was now departing, and that the 
other visitor was “ only Madonna.” 
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Only Madonna! ‘That meant, 
not what it might seem to imply, 
that Madonna was little thought 
of, but, instead, that she was the 
bright particular star of this circle, 
and that everyone was always glad 
to see her. So Mr. Maurice, the 
proprietor of the Gem Theatre, 
walked into Bopeep’s little sanc- 
tum, and his presence immediately 
produced a very curious result. 
Bopeep gave him a chilly little 
hand, froze as if he were an ice- 
machine, took up her violin as if 
prepared for business, and relapsed 
into statuesque silence. Madonna 
held out her two hands with her 
inimitable grace, and welcomed 
him with a warmth which fifty 
men in London would have gone 
on their knees to obtain from her. 
And Maurice, standing between the 
two, had only eyes for the girl of 
marble, and scarcely knew that the 
woman who radiated warmth to 
him was in the room. 

The secret of this was very simple. 
He had at one time admired and 
sympathised sufficiently with Ma- 
donna to make love to her, and 
had borne her rejection of his love 
with admirable grace. Since then 
they had been the best of comrades. 

He was engaged to this quaint 
little Bopeep now; she had pro- 
mised to be his wife. He was 
desperately, hopelessly in love with 
her, and his very presence turned 
her to a marble statue. 

“ Shall I try over the solo first ? ” 
asked the girl, after a few familiar 
words had passed between the other 
two. 

“Tf you please,” said Maurice, 
who knew not which he preferred 
—to hear her play or to hear her 
speak—both were music to him. 

She began at once, without 
further preface, to play through 
her solo. The others sat down 
at some distance apart; but pre- 
sently Madonna beckoned to 
Maurice. ‘“ Come where you can 
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see her face,” she whispered. “Is 
it not wonderful ?” 

And it was indeed. It grew so 
rapt, that the features seemed lost 
in a glow of light. 

When at last the quivering 
passionate notes of the inspired 
instrument ceased, Bopeep then 
really appeared to be turned into a 
statue. She stood absolutely 
motionlesss, her eyes shut fast, her 
lips still, yet fixed in a half smile. 
And though those dim, far-seeing 
eyes were closed, yet there was a 
marvellous expression as of sight, 
in the closed lids. 

“Go away, Maurice,” said Ma- 
donna imperiously, “I will stay ; 
but I know she will not like it if 
you are here when she wakes.” 

“Must I go?” asked Maurice, 
miserably. 

“ Yes, I am sure you must,” she 
answered. He rose and went out 
of the room. From the little lobby 
his voice called back, “‘ Madonna.” 
She rose and stepped gently to the 
door of the room. He was waiting 
there, hat in hand. 

“ Madonna,” he said, for God’s 
sake do something for me; I 
can’t stand this much longer. I 
ought not to be shut out of her life. 
You say she is a sibyl. I say well 
and good, but she is woman also, 
and the woman part of her liked 
me once. Why does she shrink 
from me now, and hide her eyes 
that she may not see me, when she 
returns from these ecstacies ? Find 
out for me, if you have a friend’s 
heart within you!” 

“T will, Maurice,” said she, very 
earnestly; “but why do you not 
question her yourself?” 

“She is so frail—and so afraid 
of me, now, apparently—that I 
dread to disturb her. Will you do 
it for me, if you can, dear comrade 
mine?” 

“Indeed, I will,” she answered, 
smiling at her old pet name, which 
she had not heard from his lips of 
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late. “Come to my dressing-room 
after the opera to-night.” 

She drew back and closed the 
door, leaving Maurice to make his 
way out alone. When she turned 
she was surprised to find that 
Bopeep was looking at her with 
open eyes, and a little frown as of 
distress on her forehead. At the 
sound of the outer door closing 
upon Maurice the girl’s face broke 
into a smile. 

“T am so glad he is gone,” she 
said. 

Madonna paused, horror-struck. 
“Oh, don’t say that!” she ex- 
claimed ; “ you used to love Mau- 
rice. Tell me why it is that you so 
dislike him now.” 

“T don’t dislike him,” said Bo- 
peep, in a very low voice, which 
was habitual with her when strongly 
in earnest; “‘ but I ought not to 
let him go on thinking I can marry 
him when I cannot.” 

She was very much in earnest 
now. Her cheeks had a dark red 
spot growing in the midst of their 
paleness. She pushed back her 
light, loose hair from her face with 
a hurried movement very unlike 
her usual quiet manner. 

“ And why can’t you?” inquired 
Madonna, led into abruptness by 
her sheer amazement. Bopeep 
dropped her eyes, hesitated, and 
then said : 

“ Because of Ariel.” 

For a moment Madonna felt im- 
patient, and a burning at the tip 
of her tongue. She had a great 
affection for Maurice, and she felt 
for a moment intensely impatient 
that this strange girl should let her 
dim visions come between them. 
But she restrained herself, and, 
looking again at the girl, was 
ashamed of her impatience. 

Bopeep, standing there, silent, 
statuesque, still holding the violin, 
but one hand full of the scattered 
flowers which she had just taken 
from the table near her, and was 
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holding to her breast as if for com- 
fort’s sake, with the intense, rapt 
look in her deep eyes, her pale face 
made strangely brilliant by the 
vivid spots upon her cheeks, and 
her wild, soft hair thrown back on 
her shoulders, looked hardly like 
a mortal, to be judged by the ordi- 
nary laws of human nature. 
Madonna called to her mind the 
words which she herself had so 
often used to Maurice when he 
grew restive beneath Bopeep’s 
coldness—if she was woman she 
was sibyl also. 

“T wish,” she said, changing her 
tack altogether, “I wish you would 
tell me something about Ariel. 
You have never told me anything 
except that you love him. I want. 
so much to know more.” 

“ What do you want to know?” 
asked Bopeep; “I have told you 
— heis beautiful, and that I love 

im.” 

“But,” persisted Madonna gently, 
“T want to know what he is like, 
and I very much want to hear how 
he first came to you.” 

“ Well, I will tell you,” said the 
girl, with a tremulous look at Ma- 
donna, as if she doubted her real 
desire to know. She shrank, with 
the intense sensitiveness of all 
artistic, inspired natures, from the 
small vice of curiosity. But the 
look on Madonna’s face reassured 
her. She put her violin tenderly 
aside, and then went to the mass 
of flowers and took yet more into 
her hands. She put them into her 
hair, upon her dress ; she dropped 
violets within her dress, against 
the white skin of her neck. Her 
face grew momently brighter, 
and at last, with a deep sigh, as of 
perfect pleasure, she turned to Ma~ 
donna and began to speak. 

“Tt was one afternoon, about 
two months ago. I had grown 
weary and dispirited with my long 
morning’s practice, for it had ex- 
alted me strangely, and that often 
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leaves me very sad afterwards. I 
was lying on the sofa, feeling cer- 
tainly not sleepy, but full of mental 
visions. I suddenly became aware 
of a spirit which seemed to spring 
to the window at the foot of my 
eouch, and rest there, sitting on 
the sill and looking at me. He 
sat there apparently, yet he must 
have been unconscious of the actual 
window, for he certainly sat on the 
sill, and yet the window being 
closed made no difference to him— 
he sat there as if it was open. He 
fascinated me, and I lay, looking, 
trying to realise the picture of 
beauty before me, when suddenly 
he sprang right upon me, threw 
his arms around my neck, and lay, 
with his head thrown back, laugh- 
ing into my face with a kind of 
ecstatic delight. I, charmed, won- 
dering, could only look, and answer 
his kisses, until at last I roused 
myself and said to him (in the 
spirit), ‘You beautiful creature, 
how shall I enable you to speak?’ 
‘Oh!’ he answered instantly, 
‘if I were to speak I should 
sing.” And having said this he 
sprang away from me and dis- 
appeared. [ lay for a moment, 
lost in the thought of what he had 
said, when suddenly I realised he 
had left me. ‘Oh, Ariel,’ I said 
aloud in the spirit, ‘ need you leave 
me so soon?’ And then, as if in 
answer, he came in at the door of 
the room, and J understood that 
he had been amusing or interesting 
himself by looking at the other 
chambers of the house. I looked 
more closely at him as _ he 
crossed the room, in order to 
retain his picture. He was 
dressed absolutely in nothing but 
flowers. A thick girdle of smiling 
blossoms encircled his loins, and a 
merry wreath was in his hair. 
There was no other garment upon 
him, and I could see plainly his 
delicate pink flesh. His face I 
could not clearly see, and I cannot 
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describe it. I could only catch its 
expression, which was all full of 
passing delight. Throughout his 
form was a look as of exquisite 
mischievousness. Anything equal 
to his grace of movement I have 
never dreamed of. Suddenly I saw 
a chair which does not materially 
exist in my room, and which I had 
never seen before. It was a little 
wooden chair, an armchair of 
quaint pattern, made of rich brown 
wood, and studded with silver 
nails. He drew this chair to the 
front of the fire, and threw himself: 
back with his peculiar action as of 
subdued ecstacy—held his bare 
shining feet out to the warmth, and 
his head, with its crown of flowers, 
hung back over the chair. ‘Oh, 
Ariel!’ I said (why I called him 
this I cannot say, but I did—pro- 
bably merely because of his sprite- 
like-ness)—‘ you will stay with 
me! I cannot do without you 
now I have once seen you.’ He 
was laughing to himself—peals of 
silvery laughter—when I spoke. 
At my words he changed his mood. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘I shall not stay 
with you while you are here—it’s 
too smoky ;’ and with that he dis- 
appeared altogether. Oh, I cannot 
tell you how empty the room was 
when he was gone!’—and she 
clasped her hands together in mute 
expression of that bygone pain. 

“Tt is very curious,” said 
Madonna, looking at the girl with 
a face of wonder, and feeling, 
perhaps more than anything else, 
a pity for Maurice at her heart; 
“it is very curious to see how you 
seem to realise this Ariel ; and yet 
you cannot give me one tangible 
proof that he exists.” 

“No,” said Bopeep, and then 
added timidly, “except that he 
helps me play; and you know how 
Ihave improved since I have known 
him.” 

“You have certainly taken « 
wonderful step in your music lately,” 
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answered Madonna; “but that 
proves nothing to us ordinary 
mortals. Tell me how you have 
seen him since, because he said he 
would not stay with you here, in 
the smoke, didn’t he ?” 

“Oh! he takes me away with 
him now,” said Bopeep, with a 
joyous smile. 

“Takes you away with him!” 
cried Madonna with a certain alarm 
in her manner. “My dear child, 
what do you mean?” 

“You know how of late music, 
or indeed any emotion, throws me 
into a state of physical uncon- 
sciousness. That is what I mean. 
I go with him then.” 

“You must think me very 
stupid,” said Madonna, “ but I am 
really not much wiser. I know you 
are subject to attacks of some sort 
of trance, which alarm me very 
much ; but how you make that out 
to be going away with Ariel I can- 
not guess.” 

Bopeep looked at her and smiled 
—a little happy smile, that made 
Madonna feel as if the child were 
looking over her shoulder into the 
“ world-sanded eternity.” 

“You don’t realise very dis- 
tinctly, perhaps,” she said, “ that 
these bodies are not ourselves, but 
only an overcoat we wear in this 
cold world. Ariel takes me with 
him from cold into warmth, so that 
ican leave my body behind me: 
he takes me from darkness into 
light, from time into eternity.” 

“ Suppose,” suggested Madonna 
rather timidly, “that, instead of 
telling me what he does, you tell 
me how he does it? I might be 
able to understand you better.” 

“JT don’t know how he does it,” 
said Bopeep, “but I can tell you 
what it feels liketo me. You know 
last night when I came off the 
stage 1 was in that state you 
describe as trance, and could not 
respond to the encore ? ” 

“TI know you frightened me 


terribly,” was Madonna’s remark. 
Bopeep did not notice it, but went 
straight on. : 

“It happened in this way. I 
began to feel as soon as I touched 
my bow that Ariel was with me: 
my very arm seemed held and 
guided by him. I never noticed 
the audience, but all the while was 
trying to obey and please him, and 
longing to see him and meet his 
smile. It came at last—my reward 
—for just as the last notes were 
being drawn—it seemed to me now 
hardly at all by me—out of my 
violin, I saw him clearly at my 
side, his face alight with laughter. 
‘Come,’ he said, and I put my 
hand in his. In a moment I knew 
I was myself, without what I call 
my coat of flesh; for my feet were 
bare: and oh !—the ground was so 
cold which they touched. But he 
helped me with his smile: and I 
saw before me a flight of stone 
steps, rising as it were out of dark- 
ness. At the top of them I saw 
light—and in its gleam a cloud of 
laughing faces. I found courage 
to step up, for I felt each higher 
step warmer beneath my feet—and 
when I reached the topmost, peals 
of laughter which seemed to come 
out of the very soul of music, so 
exquisite was their harmony, wel- 
comed me.” 

She stopped. “Go on,” said 
Madonna. “No,” she answered, 
“T can’t tell you any more about 
that now. But you remember how 
hard it was to rouse me from that 
trance. Shall I tell you what it 
was like to me, that rousing?” 

“Yes,” said Madonna, who had 
only too vivid recollections of her 
own anxiety on the occasion. 

“Nothing you do to my body 
touches me,” said Bopeep; “it is 
not a faint, you know, and no one 
need trouble with cold water and 
that sort ofthing. But when Maurice 
came to me, and entreated me to 
awake, as he did last night, then I 
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heard his call come up to me, and 
knew that it was time to return. 
And then it was—only last night, 
when his voice reached me in the 
other world as I stood by Ariel’s 
side—that I finally knew myself 
wicked in not breaking the bond 
between us.” 

“ Well, well,—” said Madonna, 
“ but tell me about returning.” 

“The call came to me, and I at 
once approached the steps, and 
prepared to descend. I hesitated 
and drew back when I put my foot 
down—for the chill of that first 
downward step struck into my 
very soul. Ariel was with me, 
and many others whose forms were 
aflame with warmth and colour, 
and whose voices were music. I 
turned back, and implored them to 
let me remain with them. No, it was 
inevitable ; Imust go down. ‘ Come 
with me then,’ I cried to Ariel, ‘I 
cannot bear this cold alone.’ ‘ No,’ 


he said, ‘I help you to come up, 


but you must go down alone.’ So 
I turned and resolutely stepped 
downwards, facing the dark, and 
bearing the increasing cold of each 
step as it struck into my feet. 
Then, as I was descending, I sud- 
denly felt a new warmth upon 
my bare shoulders; and looking I 
saw that Ariel had flung to me, 
from where he stood smiling at 
the top, a kind of cloud of white 
roses, which clung softly together, 
and nestled warmly upon me. That 
gave me courage to take the last 
step, and made me able to smile 
when I awoke; but it hurt my 
heart when Maurice said, ‘ Why 
child, how happy you _ look,’ 
because I knew that my happy 
look came, not from meeting his 
eyes as he fancied, but from having 
caught the glow of other eyes, 
whose love light can fire my own 
as Maurice’s never can.” 

They were silent after this. 
Bopeep put her head back upon her 
chair wearily and looked at the 
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flowers she still held in her hand. 
After a little silence Madonna 
rose, walked restlessly to the 
window, and then came back to 
her friend’s side. 

“Do you know,” she said, “ that 
you have already made Maurice 
feel something of this, and he is so 
tender towards you he dared notask 
you about it himself. He wanted 
me to find out from you what 
made you shrink from him. What 
am I to tell him? ” 

“What I have said,” replied 
Boopeep wearily but resolutely. 

“ Be careful,’ said Madonna; 
pause before you break the heart of 
such a man as Maurice for the sake 
of a—well—a vision.” 

“Don’t you turn against me, 
Madonna,” said Bopeep in a sub- 
dued voice sadder than any loud 
protest ; “I have no friend but you 
in this heartless world.” 

“You have Maurice,” 
Madonna almost sternly. 

“No,” said Bopeep; “he will 
not be my friend. If he would, he 
would come straight to me and try 
to discover what is right. Heisa 
lover as men love in this selfish 
world.” 

“He is not selfish!” exclaimed 
Madonna hotly. 

“Not” said Bopeep, in that 
peculiar voice of assent which 
means that discussion is at an end. 

“And I am really to tell him 
what you have said?” asked 
Madonna again, with contracting 
brows. 

“ Yes,” said Bopeep, “if you will 
be so good.” 

“May you be forgiven,” said 
Madonna, “if you let these hallu- 
cinations of yours carry you too 
far. Maurice may not be a saint; 
but he is solid all through, and you 
will repent it if you wound him 
thoughtlessly.” 

““Madonna,” cried the girl, 
starting up, “it is because I 
appreciate Maurice that I am 
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determined to do right by him. 
Make him understand that!” 

“T will if I can,” said Madonna ; 
“ good-bye,” and, gathering up her 
her silken train, she went out. 

Bopeep stood silent where she 
was and looked at the door 
Madonna had closed behind her. 
She knew that in this first conscien- 
tious effort to follow the law of her 
nature, to obey the pure impulses 
of her being, she had weakened 
even Madonna’s friendship for her. 
The inevitable punishment of all 
who obey inspiration now fell upon 
her—reaction and a sense of deep 
despair. Until the hour came when 
she must dress for the theatre she 
sat in her room in an attitude of 
despondency, which must have 
softened Madonna’s heart could 
she have seen it. 
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‘* And thon shalt know of things unknown, 
If thou wilt let me rest between 
The veiny lids whose fringe is thrown 
Over thine eyes so dark and sheen.” 


Faces, so many faces crowding in 
upon her consciousness. 

That was how it seemed to Bo- 
peep as she came that evening upon 
the stage of the Gem Theatre. She 
looked round upon the public which 
applauded her and saw faces— 
faces. 

She saw no souls. Doubtless 
some were there, but hidden behind 
some mask of affectation or con- 
ventionality. Doubtless there were 
many full of sweetness and affec- 
tion, but Bopeep could not feel 
them amid that crowd, which did 
but impress her with her own isola- 
tion. She had raised her eyes with 
a forlorn hope that she might meet 
some glance which would give 
her strength. The coolness of 
Madonna’s greeting, and Maurice’s 
strange glance at her when he met 
her had chilled her heart as she 
entered the theatre; and as she 
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stepped on the stage she had said 
to herself, “I will look round and 
see if there are none to help and 
encourage me in this world.” But 
her eyes had learned to look for 
that brilliant expression which was 
in Ariel’s face, and these rows of 
people ranged about the theatre, 
looking at her with blind eyes, 
unable to see her soul struggle,— 
theirs seemed to her to be faces, 
and only faves. 

**T am alone in the world,” she 
said to herself, as she stood an 
instant before her audience, her 
eyes passing over the crowd of 
people; and on the instant she 
again resolved more passionately 
than ever to live altogether for that 
pale dream of love which had so 
brightened and made glorious her 
whole existence. 

As the silent vow was registered 
in her heart her golden vision came 
before her eyes, and she saw no 
longer the dull sea of human faces, 
but the flower-crowned beauty of 
her phantom lover. The smile 
came upon her lips which played 
about them when in her ecstacy 
she outdid her own genius, and 
brought melody as from the very 
soul of music herself. 

“Tt will not do, dear child,” said 
Ariel, with his happy laugh ; “ you 
must not play bo-peep between two 
worlds, like this.” 

She heard his merry voice, and 
yielded herself completely to him, 
scarcely conscious of the fact that 
his musical laugh passed as it were 
through her soul,and put a marvel- 
lous sweetness into the notes she 
drew from her violin. When her 
solo was over, she mechanically 
turned to leave the stage, with her 
eyes inturned still upon the vision 
which inspired her; but she was 
startled by such an applause as she 
had never heard before. The house 
actually rose upon her, and the 
girl, looking in her sudden arousal 
like a frightened child, stood with 
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parted lips and wide-opened eyes 
gazing in wonder at the scene of 
wild enthusiasm before her. Her 
presence of mind had totally de- 
serted her—she stood motionless ; 
and then suddenly, with a gesture 
of fear rather than of acknowledg- 
ment, ran off the stage. Maurice 
met her and stopped her. “ You 
must go on again—you must give 
them an encore. My God, child, 
what a triumph this is! How proud 
I am of you! But you must go 
back, to-night. They would not 
listen to anyone else !” 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ Spare me, Maurice!” 
she entreated, in her distress, 
quite regardless of the little crowd 
of the habitués of the theatre which 
had gathered about them. The 
noise was absolutely deafening, 
from the theatre; the house was 
absolutely determined to have her. 
Maurice could not resist her appeal, 
and he motioned to the others 
that the opera should continue; 


but the instant that the next per- 
former appeared the noise grew 


positively alarming. Maurice 
turned pale. “We shall have a 
riot,” he said. “If you love me, 
Bopeep, give them an encore.” 

“TI cannot go on, alone,” she 
said sadly. 

“What do you mean?” he 
asked, perplexed. 

“ Ariel is not here,” she said. 

“Oh!” cried Maurice with a 
manner that turned the innocent 
ejaculation into a curse. “ Forget 
these visions now and remember 
facts. The theatre will be torn to 
pieces if you refuse to goon. What 
does it mean, that you should 
refuse ? Do you want to drive me 
to distraction? Either it is that, or 
you are mad!” 

She gave him a strange look, 
and then said, humbly, “I am no 
longer alone, Ariel is here. I will 
go on again.” 

And taking up her violin, she 
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stepped before that public which 
seemed to her in its selfishness 
more heartless and cruel than ever 
before. Unsupported by that 
flower-crowned being who made her 
strong by his presence, she dared 
not in her timidity have faced 
their furious plaudits. With that 
vision before her she could forget 
the audience, and so find courage 
and inspiration to once more stand 
apparently alone upon the stage, 
her violin in her hand, and by a 
few soft notes still the intense 
excitement into as intense a 
silence. 

She went trembling off the 
stage, amid another thunder of 
applause. She was overstrung, 
and held in her that combination 
of unnatural strength and over- 
powering weakness which is the 
familiar accompaniment of inspira- 
tion. She longed for a friend’s 
hand to put hers into. Maurice 
was waiting for her at the wing. 
He held out his hand to her as 
she came off. She half put out 
her own, and then, hesitating, 
raised her eyes to his. He was 
looking at her with a strange 
expression. “Tell me, Bopeep,” he 
said, “here amid this noise of 
applause which follows you, do you 
love me, or not?” 

“Tf you will have the truth in 
few words, and I have not strength 
for many,” she answered, “I do not 
love you as I thought I did.” 

“ Like all women, you are incap- 
able of constancy,” he said bitterly. 

“ Don’t say that!” she cried with 
a gesture of distress. 

“But it is true,” answered 
Maurice. He had written too 
many plays to retain a capacity for 
clear justice; play-writing trains 
the mind into a habit of shallow 
generalising. ‘Tell me,” he said 
suddenly, “what has changed 
your” 

“T had never seen Ariel when I 
said I thought I loved you,” 
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answered Bopeep timidly, and yet 
firmly. 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Maurice, a 
heavy cloud gathering on his brow 
which was very unusual there. 
“Do you mean to say I am to give 
place toa phantom?” He paused, 
and looked at her face, downcast, 
pale, but resolute. Then he said, 
with a bitterness which made ever 
word a sting, “ Either you are aoe | 
or you are deceiving me.” 

He turned away, leaving her 
standing there. There were a few 
people near her, but the business 
of the stage was now going on 
again, and the little crowd which 
had gathered to witness her 
triumph was dispersed. A sense 
of intolerable loneliness came upon 
her—a feeling of isolation which 
she could hardly bear. ‘“ How can 
I live !” she said to herself, “‘ when 
I have no friend to be pleased with 
me? Oh, Maurice, your words will 
kill me !” 

Just then she felt her hand 
touched and drawn through some 
protecting arm. She looked up 
with a sudden shrinking and a 
rapid freezing of her whole form ; 
for, if Bopeep had one greater 
horror than another, it was for the 
empty-headed class of young dan- 
dies who hang about stage wings 
and think they have a right to 
make themselves agreeable to any- 
one who braves the footlights. 
Several of this sort, passing friends 
of Maurice’s, or of some of the actors, 
frequented the Gem; but they 
would as soon have made love to 
the North Pole itself as to Bopeep. 
So that this friendly liberty startled 
her the more by its unusualness. 

She was half surprised, half 

uzzled, when she found it was 

r. Litton who had taken her arm 
in his. He was looking at her very 
seriously. She had always avoided 
him as a tiresome elderly fop; but 
now she remembered the flowers 
he had brought her; and, besides, 
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he looked so 
gentle. 

“How tired you are,” he said. 
“It was too cruel of them to make 
you play again.” 

In reality he knew very well— 
having been close by all the time— 
that it was the words which had 
passed between her and Maurice, 
which had made her into the ghost 
of a lily that she was. 

“No—not cruel,” she said. 
“They think it is a kindness to 
overpower a small creature as they 
do. But oh, Mr. Litton, how blind 
and selfish and cold this world is— 
how I wish I could find my way 
out of it.” 

“You have found your way out - 
of it,” said Mr. Litton. “I have 
been searching for beauty all my 
life, and if I had seen but one 
fragment of what you have seen I 
would defy the world.” 

“ Would you?” she said, looking 
up doubtfully at him. “Even 
when it has claims upon you?” 

He knew she was thinking of 
Maurice. “Child,” he said, “ you 
are an artist. An artist gives his 
soul and his dreams to the world 
—he need not give his life 
also.” 

She turned her head and looked 
across at Maurice. He was stand- 
ing in one of the wings, with a 
weary look on his face which made 
him seem very handsome. It had 
come to a strange pass with the 
flower-faced violinist when this man 
had become to her the special 
bondage of her life. A little while 
ago she thought him the only man 
in the world—she still thought 
him so, indeed: the difference was 
that she herself had seen another 
world, and measured herself and 
her love by another standard. 

“ How can I help it?” she said, 
low, to herself, almost unconscious, 
so unobtrusive was his sympathy, 
that Mr. Litton was close Weside 
her. “I have promised: if he will 
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not release me, I must keep my 
promise.” 


“And die in keeping it?” said. 


Mr. Litton, in a voice as low. 

“Why not?” she answered 
quietly. - He had so naturally 
finished her thought that it did not 
occur to her as strange to give him 
her confidence. “ Why not? I 
have no fear of death: Ariel will 
help me to die.” 

“Then you are very happy,” 
said Mr. Litton. They had moved 
on, further away from the stage, 
and had paused near a_ great 
mirror. The Gem was exquisitely 
fitted, and Maurice liked it to look 
like a drawing-room. The bottom 
of the mirror was banked with 
fresh flowers which were reflected 
in it. Mr. Litton, glancing up, saw 
behind these flowers a girl, in white, 
with dim eyes set in a pale face; 
her hand rested on the arm of an 
elderly dandy — himself. The 
thought flashed through his mind 
—how was it that this girl, young, 
beautiful even in her pallor, full of 
genius, now just crowned with 
triumph, should feel no fear of 
death ;—while to this made-up, 
worn-out creature at her side the 
idea of death was a thing of terror? 
Puzzled and interested he looked 
again at her—forgetting to scan 
every point of himself in the glass, 
and admire his own strut out of 
the corner of his eye, after his 
usual fashion. It was at this 
moment that Madonna came out 
of her dressing-room, wrapped in 
her furs. 

She stopped on the threshold to 
look at them. “TI declare,” she ex- 
claimed to herself, “I have really 
helped that dear old fellow. He 
looks positively nice at this mo- 
ment—there is a peep of his own 
spirit to be seen through the rouge 
and gallantry. Little Bopeep can 
work miracles, that is plain. But 
she is terribly tired. I must take 
her home. Come,” she said aloud, 
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advancing to them, “I am going 
to take this triumphant child 
away; don’t you see how white 
and weary she is, Mr. Litton ?” 

“Indeed I do,” he said; “and 
I am very glad you are taking her 
home.” 

He saw them out to Madonna’s 
carriage; then said good night, 
and walked to his own house 
through the streets, forgetful of 
his dress shoes, which he ordi- 
narily considered it sacrilege to 
walk in. 

Madonna left Bopeep at her own 
door. They were silent all the 
way, and the girl felt timid, not 
knowing whether Madonna was 
angry with her. As the carriage 
stopped she nerved herself to say, 
“ Have you spoken to Maurice ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Madonna. “I 
told him what you had said. He 
takes it as I suppose any man 
would. I don’t know what you 
are to do with him, but I must 
leave him to you now, because I 
don’t understand your position 
myself. I find it as difficult as he 
does, when he is talking to me, to 
understand how a vision can inter- 
fere with your relations to him. 
But when I am with you, I feel 
you so much in earnest that my 
common-sense is ataloss. I had 
better keep out of the matter. He 
is coming to you to-morrow after- 
noon. You must tell him all your- 
self.” 

“ Good night,” said Bopeep with 
a quaint humility, “and thank 
you.” 

Madonna drew her back and 
kissed her with all her old warmth. 
Truth to tell, she was not changed, 
but only puzzled beyond her ca- 
pacity. 

Through the weary night the 
girl endured a deep dejection, 
which resulted partly from the 
strain of the evening, and partly 
from the anticipation of her inter- 
view with Maurice. Fortunately 
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for her, she had not to wait through 
the long morning hours as she had 
expected. Her old nurse carried 
away the untasted breakfast, and 
left her for her customary hours of 
practice. “Come to me, Ariel!” 
cried Bopeep aloud ; and she took 
her violin and began to draw from 
it some sad sighing notes. Almost 
instantly her face brightened, and 
her eyes shone with a look which 
is never seen but in the eyes of the 
visionary. Just as her very soul 
was growing rapt in ecstacy she 
heard Maurice’s knock at her outer 
door. A moment more and he 
was by her side. Rapt as she was, 
she clung to her vision. Instead 
of turning to welcome Maurice, 
she fell on her knees and held out 
her hands to the gay figure of her 
other-world lover. <“ Ariel,” she 
cried aloud, “ help me through this 
torture! Tell me what I am to 
do. Maurice,’ she went on, ris- 
ing, and speaking quickly, “ I am 
glad—so glad to see you. Let us 
speak out our hearts without fear. 
Ariel is here too. He wishes me 
to speak my heart honestly. Will 
you release me from my engage- 
ment?” 

“No,” said Maurice, with a 
sullenness which he could not dis- 
guise, “why should I? You must 
marry somebody: a girl like you 
can’t go on in a public life and live 
alone. I can take care of you; why 
not marry me? I am speaking 
roughly, 1 know; but you wish us 
to speak out our hearts, and you 
have made my heart rough with 
your whims and fancies. Two 
months ago you professed to love 
me. You don’t seem to have any 
other lover now; why should I 
release you?” 

“Maurice,” she said, catching 
his arm suddenly, “do you truly 
mean to say you cannot see him ? 
He is as substantial and as clear 
as you ycurself—and oh, so beau- 
tiful !” 
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Her earnest action startled 
Maurice inexpressibly. He looked 


quickly round as though expecting 
to see a ghost in the morning sun- 
shine. Then he shook the feeling 
off with an effort. “Bah!” he 
said, ‘if you see phantoms, what 
does it matter? Genius is sister 
to eccentricity; but you can’t 
expect me to accept a phantom as 
my rival, Be reasonable if you 
can, just for a moment, and you 
will see how ridiculous a position 
you place me in.” 

“Tt is not ridiculous,” said Bo- 
peep, “ it is inevitable. I shall die 
if I am false to Ariel, because it is 
he who can inspire me and give me 
life. But, if you will not release 
me,I am willing. I know I have 
promised, and I will fulfil my 
promise if you wish.” 

“ How can you justify yourself 
in taking this extraordinary posi- 
tion?” asked Maurice, looking 
hard at her, and trying to speak 
calmly. 

“ By your own creed—that one 
should be true to one’s strongest 
affection, and obey the law of one’s 
being,” she answered quickly. “TI 
would give everything I have to 
make you my friend, Maurice; 
there is no one in this world for 
whom I care as I do for you—I 
spoke truth when I told you so. 
But since I said it music has lifted 
me into another state—Ariel has 
come to me out of the very heart 
of music, and completed my exis- 
tence. I cannot exist without 
him.” 

“ And all this you say seriously?” 
said Maurice. 

She lifted her eyes to his for 
answer. They were wells of 
pathos, of emotion, of passion. 

“T do not think you are deceiv- 
ing me,” said Maurice, looking 
down into those sad eyes. “ You 
are true, I believe; indeed, the 


world would rock under me if 
I could believe otherwise. 


But, 
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Bopeep, you are overstrained, your 
brain is excited.” 

She put up her hand with a ges- 
ture of despair. “Can I never 
convince you that there is another 
world besides that which you walk 
about in? I will!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, and drew herself up with 
the action of a sibyl. Maurice 
was startled, awed by the flame in 
her face, and the inturned look in 
her strange grey eyes. “ What is 
it, Ariel?” she said, and seemed to 
listen. Then suddenly she ap- 
proached close to Maurice. ‘“‘ Where 
is that paper?” she asked of him. 
He stood motionless, fascinated by 
the straight gaze of her eyes, which 

grown glazed and fixed, and 
had no recognition in them. Quick 
as lightning she had put her hand 
in his breast pocket, drawn out a 
pocket-book, and, before he could 
stop her, was hurriedly yet reso- 
lutely turning over the papers in 
it. She drew one out. 

Maurice started forward and 
tried to catch her hand, but she 
evaded him, and instantly flung it 
into the hot centre of the fire. 
Maurice stood aghast, gazing at 
the instant evanishment of the 
paper. Bopeep refastened the book 
and gave it him. 

“ Ariel has done that,” she said ; 
“he has saved you from yourself. 
Do you not realise his existence 
now ?” 

She spoke slowly, with a weary 
utterance, and in a moment after 
began to tremble. Then her eyes 
slowly regained a living look. 

Beads of perspiration stood upon 
Maurice’s brow. He felt as if 
turned to stone. The burning of 
that paper was like the lifting of 
aniron bond from his soul, although 
it reduced him to despair. It was 
a forged cheque upon an insurance 
company of which he was an officer. 
Expensive tastes and a liking to see 
the Gem look like a drawing-room, 
added to a great lack of mana- 
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gerial ability, had brought his affairs 
to a crisis. He had convinced him- 
self that this temporary appropria- 
tion of the company’s money was 
justifiable, as he relied upon Bo- 
peep herself, in her great and in- 
creasing popularity, to make a great 
success at the Gem. He expected 
to pull through the trouble, and 
repay the company, keeping the 
secret locked in his own breast of 
how he had met the dire extremity. 
But now—now that the secret was 
torn from him, he felt its full 
horror, felt that that scrap of paper 
could never be rewritten without 
an unbearable scar upon his con- 
science. Yet it was his last des- 
pairing effort to escape ruin, not 
only for himself, but for others. 
He started, and tried to speak— 
but he had to moisten his lips first. 
“Tell me,’ he said, hurriedly, 
“before you awake; if Ariel can 
see my secret, and can destroy my 
plans, can he not help me ?” 

“ Yes,” she said very softly, “ he 
will help you,” and then rubbing 
her eyes as though she had been 
asleep, she said, “ Oh, how tired I 
am!” 

“Do you know what you have 
been doing?” he asked, leading 
her to a chair into which she 
dropped languidly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I feel confused, 
but I know I have burnt some paper 
that Ariel wished burned. Maurice,” 
she said with a sudden air of 
alarm, “was it yours? Have J 
doneany harm? Have I made you 
angry?” 

He dropped on his knees at her 
side and kissed her hand. ‘“ You 
have been my good angel,” he said, 
and then added abruptly, “ Bopeep, 
I release you utterly, if you wish it; 
you are free as the birds of the air 
to soar at your will; but remember 
I can never help being your slave.” 

“ How good you are,” she said 
with a divine smile, and then leaned 
her head back and closed her eyes. 
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She seemed hardly conscious. 
Maurice rose softly to go; he felt 
as if he could bear no more. 
“Please give me my violin,” she 
said suddenly, as she heard him 
move. He gave it to her, and lan- 
guidly she drew the bow across it, 
and began to extract from it a 
strange, sobbing music, which had 
a strain of subdued rejoicing 
underneath that cut Maurice to the 
heart. He felt that it was her ode 
to liberty. He looked back from 
the door at her. The heavy lids 
had closed over her eyes. With a 
sigh he went out, to face the over- 
whelming difficulties which sur- 
rounded him. 

It was not long after he had 
gone that Mr. Litton climbed the 
stairs to Bopeep’s little front door, 
to inquire after the young violinist’s 
health. Her pale face had haunted 
him all night. The old nurse 
answered his summons. 

“ Oh, my young lady is as well as 
usual, sir,” said she. “Will you 
come in?” she added, mindful of 
Bopeep’s delight in the flowers that 
Mr. Litton had brought with him 
the day before. “ She is practising 
in the parlour. I’m sure she’d be 
glad to see you.” 

Guided by the sweet sound of 
Bopeep’s violin, Mr. Litton pushed 
open the door of the room in which 
she was. She turned instantly 
that he entered. There was a 
marvellous light in her grey eyes, 
and she held out both her hands 
to him. “I am so glad to see 
you,” she said, with a joyous laugh. 
“ Ariel has been waiting for you. 
Mr. Litton, are you very rich?” 

* Rather,” he said, amused at her 
childish manner. 

* Will you lend Maurice a great 
deal of money? He has said 
nothing to me,and I know nothing ; 
but Ariel has filled me with the 
feeling that he is in trouble with 
the theatre, and is in desperate 
need of money now.” 
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“T should hardly have supposed 
it,” said Mr. Litton, looking very 
grave. 

* But it is so, I feel it so,” said 
Bopeep earnestly ; “ and Mr. Litton, 
if you will save him now, and will 
help him through this time, it will 
come all right for him and you, 
because Ariel and I are going to 
make the theatre pay.” 

She spoke with the most child- 
like delight, her hands clasped, her 
grey eyes suffused. Mr. Litton 
wondered whence had come all this 
glow, transforming the pale girl of 
last night into the bright creature 
of thismorning. He did not know 
the secret of her regained freedom. 

“Tf it will please you and your 
Ariel,” he answered with a smile, 
which made his face almost hand- 
some, “I will do anything you 
like.” 

“Oh, it will please us if you 
will save Maurice,” cried Bopeep. 
“We will play for you—oh, won- 
derfully !” 

“T believe it!” said Mr. Litton, 
“and I am sure with your success 
the theatre ought soon to recover. 
I shall tell Maurice he must double 
the prices of the seats. Shall I go 
over to the theatre now, and see 
him ?” 

“Oh, do!” cried Bopeep in an 
ecstacy of delight. “How good 
you are, Mr. Litton. Do you know 
I am going to play better than I 
ever have played in my life, to- 
night!” 

She took up her violin again 
with a loving touch, as Mr. Litton 
left the room to do something 
which a week ago he would have 
laughed to scorn—put money into 
a shaky concern—a theatre which 
did not pay. But Bopeep’s 


witchery had turned his head ; he 
had begun to forget himself, and 
to take a new interest in other lives. 
He found Maurice at the theatre, 
with a strange broken look on his 
face. 


He succeeded in hinting what 
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he suspected, the insolvent state of 
theatre; Maurice was hardly sur- 
prised at his knowledge, for he had 
not yet sufficiently recovered from 
his amazement at Ariel’s inter- 
ference in. his affairs to go through 
a similar emotion again. But he 
accepted Mr. Litton’s offer to pur- 
chase part proprietorship of the 
theatre, and put immediate capital 
into it. Thus the crisis was averted, 
and none but Maurice knew to what 
a precipice edge it had driven him. 
Mr. Litton regarded his invest- 
ment with some interest, for it 
seemed to him that purchasing part 
of a theatre at which Bopeep was 
engaged was like leasing a small 
portion of heaven. He accepted a 
stage box with great satisfaction, 
and went after dinner that evening 
to the theatre with so much 


curiosity to hear Bopeep surpass 
herself as she had promised, that 
he quite forgot to rouge. 

“What are you about, Mr. Lit- 
ton,” exclaimed Madonna, coming 


abruptly upon him in the green- 
room, “that you look so extra- 
ordinarily happy ?”—* and hand- 
some,” she was about to add, but 
hesitated, fearing to offend him. 

“Tam trying to interpret some 
of your enigmas of yesterday 
morning,” he answered. “ Trying 
to discover whether there is a fluid 
medium in which one can work—in 
short, whether it is possible to be 
an artist in life.” 

“ Oh, it is possible, I assure you,” 
said Madonna. ‘But what have 
you got there ?” 

“Only some flowers,’ he an- 
swered rather shamefacedly, “for 
Bopeep after her solo.” 

“ And none for me f” asked the 
beautiful actress, gaily. ‘“‘ Well, I 
forgive you, for I would as soon be 
jealous of a seraph as of Bopeep. 
And, indeed, I mean to slip into a 
stage box, and fling her a enue 
myself. I rather fancy she may 
be drowned in flowers, for her 
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triumph last night has suggested 
the idea of bouquets to a good 
many gentlemen who daren’t con- 
gratulate her in any other way. 
And Maurice has got a great basket 
of stephanotis which he means to 
have handed up to her over the 
footlights. By the way, what has 
come to Maurice? He is in such 
wild spirits to-night as I have not 
seen him in for months ?” 

“Perhaps that is some of my 
artistic handiwork,” said Mr. Lit- 
ton; but Madonna did not hear 
him, for she had gone off abruptly 
with one of her numerous ad- 
mirers. 

Mr. Litton went on into his box 
carrying with him the flowers which 
he had bought to-day, not only to 
gaze at for his own delight, but 
also for the delight of another life 
which had imparted some of its 
glow and glory to his own. 

It seemed as though the very 
spirit of music had entered the 
theatre that night. To Bopeep it 
appeared asif Ariel had come in his 
strength and joy to shower sweet- 
ness through her happy hands 
upon the listening people. The 
audience insisted upon an encore; 
and Bopeep, full of the radiant 
courage of her flower-crowned 
lover, did not hesitate to still the 
applause by again advancing. She 
wandered out of the music of 
the opera into a dim dream melody, 
intensely soft and sweet, which 
made Maurice’s eyes grdw clouded; 
for it sounded to him like the 
voice of that Ariel whose true 
vision had been his salvation. And 
when the last faint tremor of that 
music fell upon the ear of the 
crowded house, there was silence 
for a moment until the spell was 
loosed, and then, with the burst of 
en came at Bopeep’s feet a 
shower of bouquets—a cloud of 
flowers. Her success was made 
an accepted fact this night, and it 
seemed as though the people knew 
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that the Spirit of Music loved the 
Flower Queen as only one essence 
of beauty can love another. Bo- 
peep stood on that stage which she 
had won as her own, with her eyes 
notonthe faces that leaned towards 
her, but on the flower-faces which 
fell at her feet. There were so 
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many that she could not gather 
them, and when at last she went 
off the stage with flushed face and 
sparkling eyes, looking a very 


witch, Maurice noticed with a thrill 
of pleasure that she carried in her 
own hayds only his basket of 
stephanotis. 
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IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


A RESPECTABLE man of plain 
habits, by the daily exercise of 
some avocation, succeeds in paying 
his way. Those terrible dogs of 
war, the butcher and baker, are 
held in leash at a _ respectful 
distance by a regular liquidation 
of their claims. Our friend finds 
that, after payment of his house- 
hold expenses, the schooling of his 
children, the premium of his life 
insurance, he has by dint of care- 
fulness a very slender margin to 
spare. Every duty performed, he 


at length allows himself to dream 
a little of the gratification of those 
higher tastes which the necessary 


routine of earning a livelihood 
leaves so little time even to con- 
template. Some of the furniture 
of the house is showing signs of 
wear, but next year’s earnings will 
meet that need in reasonable time; 
the small present surplus may be 
devoted to the purchase of a few 
long-wished-for books, a musical 
instrument, or a picture. Perhaps 
there will be a trifle left for a 
present for a friend or relation, or 
to go towards next year’s holiday. 

He takes up the newspaper to 
find the name of the publisher of 
a work he has decided to buy ; his 
attention is suddenly caught by. 
the heading of a column, “ Awful 
destitution at the East End,” or 
“The Poor of our large cities 
during a hard winter,” and the 
little cup of bliss he was raising 
to his lips is rudely dashed to the 
ground. First, the thrill of pity, 
ogee, commiseration, touches 
his heart, as it has often done 


before ; then he thinks regretfully 
of the pleasures to which, after 
some self-denial, he was about to 
treat himself. Such expressions 
as “necessary play,” “recreation 
a religious duty,” occur to his 
mind, and he feels he must shut 
out from himself something of the 
suffering of the world, if he is to 
have the necessary peace of mind 
for the pursuit of culture or art, 
or the pleasure of imaginative 
thought. 

In his train of ideas comes up the 
memory of poor’s rates and taxes 
faithfully paid, and his first sense 
of pity changes to a grievance, 
that when a man has done bis best 
at work, and paid up what has 
been demanded of him, he cannot 
be allowed to sit down in peace for 
a moment without being worried 
by cries of distress just outside. 
What business have people, he 
thinks to himself, to be so utterly 
uneconomical as to let themselves 
get into such a state of destitution 
They knew winter would come; 
why did they not look out for work 
which would keep them in food and 
firing through it? When he him. 
self was out of employment for a 
time, he remembers, it was a period 
of hardship, but the keenness of 
the struggle sharpened his faculties 
in their effort to discover remu- 
nerative work. Why cannot these 
~ look out for themselves ? 

e complained to no one in his hard 
times. Our friend begins to grow 
angry, and what’s the good of pay- 
ing rates and taxes, he says to him- 
self, if this pitiful state of things is 
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to goon just the same? The parish 
allowance is either enough to sup- 
port life, and there are hospitals 
and infirmaries for the sick; or it 
is not enough to support life, and 
the Government and the parochial 
officers should see to it. What 
can a private individual do? The 
Government can take the best ex- 
perience and advice, and it has the 
power to give effect to its plans; 
why should distress like this be 
ringing its cries at the door of a 
private individual who wants to be 
quiet? Our friend opens one of his 
old books to see if quiet people 
were bothered in such a way in 
former times, or to find a refuge 
from these modern perplexities ; 
and he stumbles upon the fact 
that Solon had foreseen similar 
difficulties, and provided against 
them. Anyone failing to support 
his parents was counted infamous, 
and subject to disabilities; so was 
the spendthrift ; the sluggard was 
liable to prosecution by anyone 
who chose to impeach him; a 
yearly inquiry was instituted into 
the manner in which each citizen 
maintained himself. 

Then our friend turns to his 
newspaper again, and reads of 
thinly-clad barefooted people wait- 
ing several hours outside a soup- 
kitchen in the hope of a dole of 
soup, and of the boiling not being 
sufficient to go round, and of hun- 
dreds being sent away hungry and 
cold as they came. 

And now the man feels sickness 
of heart mingle with his anger, 
and he hates this modern life that 
is so full of contradictions. The 
wealthiest country in the world— 
his thought works in this ill- 
jointed train—the power of steam 
practically utilised within a cen- 
tury, and supposed to add mani- 
fold to man’s power of production 
—grain pouring in without stint 
from boundless areas of harvest all 
over the world—and yet in the 
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very centre of commerce this ex- 
tremity of destitution! What is 
the meaning of it ? says our friend 
to himself, and his evening’s en- 
joyment of his books or music is 
spoiled by the fever of his ‘rain 
and disturbance of his heart. Less 
oppressive to the sympathetic ima- 
gination, the sharp famine which 
carries away thousands at one fell 
swoop, than the incessant recur- 
rence of the weary wail of .destitu- 
tion. He thinks one moment of the 
shop windows full of every fashion- 
able luxury and novelty to tempt the 
rich ; and he thanks heaven that 
he is a plain man. Then his mood 
changes, and he feels that his own 
love of beauty is not wicked in it- 
self, and that it is only the frivolity 
and wastefulness of modern life 
that is reprehensible; for the pur- 
chase of articles of real beauty 
stimulates wholesome manufacture, 
which remunerates those engaged 
in it, while affording them an 
honest occupation and one which 
adds to the common good in every 
way. There is plenty of labour 
yet to spare, with the immense 
multiplication of its power which 
is due to machinery. Why is so 
little of it turned to the benefit of 
these starvelings who will wait 
hours for a bowl of rudely-made 
soup ? These very hours of wait- 
ing for the soup suggest a thought 
to him: had they nothing better to 
do than to wait’ Was there no- 
thing in which they could have been 
employing their time, and so earn- 
ing a right to have the bowl of 
soup whenever they chose? Dirt is 
but matter in the wrong place; 
wherever a human being repre- 
sents a residuum, or a surplus, or 
something that cannot be utilised, 
or of which the absence is preferred 
to the presence, he must surely be 
in the wrong place too. It is not 


the matter that is wrong, but the 
place ; this logical conclusion sets 
our bothered friend on a fresh 
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track of thought, and he puts to 
himself a series of questions some- 
thing after the simple manner of 
the ancient Mangnall. 

What is a city? An aggrega- 
tion of buildings for habitation, 
and for the manufacture and distri- 
bution of goods. What is the 
peculiarity of the area of a city as 
compared with a corresponding 
tract of country? That in the 
case of the city the ground is not to 
be seen, being covered with houses. 
Was this the case with the most 
ancient cities? No, their area was 
much larger in proportion to the 
population. What difference thus 
arises between ancient and modern 
cities as regards the mode of life 
within them? In ancient cities 
the bare necessaries of life could be 
provided within the walls; there 
were cattle to milk and to slay, 
fruits to be grown, grain to be 
reaped. The necessaries came, to 
a large extent at least, from within; 
luxuries and rarities were commo- 


dities that came by exchange, and 


from without. Into a modern city 
nearly all the necessaries must come 
from without: an ancient city was, 
so to speak, city and country too, 
and could support itself during the 
beleaguerment of years. A modern 
city would be reduced to tinned- 
meats in a comparatively short time. 
But does not the improvement inthe 
means of carriage altogether neu- 
tralise the disadvantage to a modern 
city of its absence of harvest? 
It does so, and more, to the rich, 
whom the modern system endows 
with powers far beyond the powers 
of the correspondingly wealthy of 
former times. But does not the 
poor man partake of these powers ? 
Is it not cheaper for him, for 
instance, to make a journey by 
rail than to walk? No, for to walk 
uses up energy when it is to spare, 
and only as it is to spare. To go 
by rail absorbs a fixed and definite 
portion of the results of past 
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energy, which may not be to spare 
at any given moment, for it may 
not have been possible to make the 
energy available for the result 
required. 

The modern system can only 
accept specific energy from the 
dwellers in the city ; did the ancient 
system afford room for the casual 
energy, even of the lowest class, 
being made remunerative? If the 
modern helot is starving, he must 
either discover definite employment 
which will remunerate him, or go 
on the parish, or must appeal to 
the benevolent, and agitate minds 
that prefer to remain tranquil, with 
a cry for soup. The ancient hind, 
bred up more hardly, could when 
in desperation pluck winter berries 
from the trees, or scratch a root 
out of the ground, or catch a fish, 
or snare small game, or beg a drink 
of milk from a farm, or the few 
grains that lie on a barn floor. 
The modern city starveling is 
aware that winter berries do not 
grow in his neighbourhood, but 
are only imported at a high price 
for the decoration of the houses of 
the wealthy. Roots, fish, wild 
game, are all obtainable only at so 
much a pound; milk and grain are 
in the hands of keen purveyors, 
not of homely farm servants. 
They have the value, not of the 
overflow from a profuse store close 
by, but of the added labour of 
their transit, from grower to rail, 
rail to ship, ship to port, port to 
rail, rail to merchant, merchant to 
middleman, middleman to shop- 
keeper, everyone taking his profit 
by the way for his highly valuable 
labour. All the activity shown 
has been good for trade, but the 
balance of the transaction is against 
the miserable creature who has not 
shared in the profits of the activity, 
and who is seeking to share in its 
results. The premium on the 
activity of others must first be 
paid, and in hard and definite coin. 
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Does the unskilled person living 
in a great city derive no benefit 
from the advance of the age in 
mechanical power? None, until 
he has found a means of utilising 
it for his own advantage. Disused 
clothes may be more cheap and 
plentiful than when clothes were 
made with greater labour, but he 
must be able to command a ready 
market for his‘own energies before 
he has the wherewithal to obtain 
even cast-off shoddy. There are, 
then, two powers, which aid man— 
Nature, whose bounty befriends him 
unasked, as well as on the formal 
demand of agriculture; and the 
multiplication of power by the 
slaves—steam, electricity: neither 
of these directly benefits the 
shiftless person without means, 
living in the central slums of 
a great modern city? Neither, 
directly. He who does not own a 
machine and cannot find a market 
for his labour cannot benefit by 
machinery, except in the enlarge- 
ment owing to mechanical facilities, 
of the overflow of charity; and 
here is the philanthropic call over 
again. The complex order of 
modern life is directly antagonistic 
to persons of inferior capacity dwell- 
ing inacity. The sub-division of 
labour renders the call for it a call 
for something specific, and there- 
fore a limited, and, to that extent, 
apparently an arbitrary call. The 
labour desired is of a precise 
character, and for a precise period. 
If it come to an end, the faculties 
are not fitted for any other,—were 
there any demand at that par- 
ticular moment for any other. 
In the country-city of old there 
would be nearly always casual 
labour awaiting the hireling. Now 
he must form a part of an orderly 
system, or there is next to nothing 
for him, for the ordered system 
performs the work. In the modern 
city, there is nothing generally corre- 
sponding to the ineessant water- 
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carrying, the milking, the spade- 
husbandry, the fruit-storing of the 
ancient city. The nearest approach 
to it during the whole year is the 
hop-exodus, the extra traffic of 
race meetings, the extra labour 
called for by a heavy fall of snow. 
The snow-clearing, as a branch of 
the avocation of the street sweeper, 
shares with the business of the 
costermonger,a rare resemblance to 
ancient city employments. These 
require no railway journey, only a 
spade or a barrow. 

Except in peculiar periods of 
scarcity, Nature will always afford 
some little surplus—some margin 
of sustenance, however scanty and 
hard—some unconsidered trifle to 
eke out the meanest human exist- 
ence. Where there is room to 
utilise it, of which the modern 
city defrauds the creature who is 
ready to live on the sparsest over- 
flow, the mere refuse of ordinary 
life can be converted into food. 
Where the soil is not covered with 
houses, and every square foot of 
rental value—another hard fact 
for the shiftless person born in a 
city—refuse stuff will keep rab- 
bits, poultry, pigs; manure thrown 
on bare soil will foster a large pro- 
vision of growth of some kind or 
other, sundries of garbage are of 
various value to the individuals 
on the verge of starvation. In a 
modern, cramped city the whole 
goes wasted into the drains, or into 
the dust-heap, which is but a 
nuisance to the contractor. The 
waste of others is a surplus that 
may become wealth to the very 
poor; in the modern city it must 
systematically be rendered useless 
to them. No gentleman, of how- 
ever wasteful a household, would 
care to have prowling about his door 
the gaunt crowd that may be seen 
at the back door of a restaurant 
when the scraps are being given 
away, as an easy mode of getting 
rid of them without charge for 
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carriage. The poor inmost instances 
cannot get the surplus of the rich 
without stealing it; it is wasted. 

In addition to missing the care- 
less surplus of nature, the multi- 
plication of power by machinery, 
and the wasteful overflow of rich 
houses (at least in the matter of 
food), the city poor have to face 
another hard fact. Dependent upon 
the energy of others for such food 
as they have being brought within 
a few yards of their door, they 
have not even the notions of poli- 
tical economy possessed by the 
savage, who at least knows what 
cause and effect mean in their 
relation to his own life. He never 
yells about the plains, “I’ve got 
no work to do-o-0;” there is no one 
to yell at. The semi-imbecile 
dweller in the depths of city 
poverty has lost the habits and 
instincts of self-protection; the 
energies which he could put to use 
are become paralysed by disuse, 
and his children, brought up in the 
same shiftless state, must be like 
unto him, or even worse, in spite of 
a little theoretic teaching in a 
school. The girl thinks straw- 
berries grow on trees ; the boy does 
not know how to handle a spade. 
Both have their peculiar prejudices 
and code of morals, and would 
certainly rather hang about a soup- 
kitchen than try the flavour of 
rats, the almost unique natural 
product, in the way of wild game, 
of a modern city. The slum- 
born son of a thief knows no 
means of livelihood save by extrac- 
tion from a pocket of the period. 
Before the riches held in Nature’s 
loosely-hanging gown he would be 
powerless, even if he could come 
within sight of her. 

The modern city, where no atom 
of food, or rag of shelter, is legally 
obtainable except in exchange for 
money, is a fit place only for such 
as have a definite and remunerative 
avocation, a craft enabling them to 
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share in the profits due to mechani- 
cal facilities, or a distinct position 
of service to others. The incom- 
petent—and such must be produced 
in the shiftless life of the slums— 
are the last persons that ought to 
live in a crowded city. And these 
are they who, as things are, make up 
a large element of that crowdedness. 

Our friend was becoming rather 
weary of his thoughts, and the 
more ready to allow that a remedy 
for the misery which disturbed 
him must be tedious. But is it 
quite impossible, he said to him- 
self, jotting down his question 
meanwhile to submit to a well- 
informed friend, for the principali- 
ties and powers of great cities to 
afford the cost of a politico- 
economical department, which 
should, district by district, investi- 
gate every case where no reason- 
able means of livelihood could be 
shown to exist, with Parliamentary 
powers to give children technical 
education, or mechanical drill, and 
to institute compulsory emigration, 
where necessary, to such quarters 
of the globe as are in need of such 
qualifications as the older starve- 
lings can offer? With all the means 
of education and transit at hand, 
with all the philanthropic energy 
and power of wealth to resort to, 
are we to be compelled to regard 
our large cities as squalid hiding- 
places for useless and deteriorating 
human beings, city-bound ghosts 
that can but hover with hungry 
eyes round a copper of Irish stew P 
Why retain matter in the wron 
place to seethe and fester, soi 
and spread? Why not sweep the 
streets? 

And so, coming to the best con- 
clusion of which his powers ad- 
mitted, our perturbed friend went 
to his violin, and played a sad but 
soothing air to still his brain and 
relieve his mind of a painful sub- 
ject in the sweet forgetfulness of 
music. 


3 





TWO BEAUTIES. 


By an Otp Conrrisvuror. 


“I pon’r believe I’m a beauty,” 
said the Philadelphia Primrose, 
who was getting a little tired of 
overhearing herself spoken of as 
the “new beauty.” “ None of the 
men who have really been in love 
with me have accused me of being 
pretty. But Iam not to be crushed 
by a collection of old canvasses. 
Certainly, the women of your 


family were handsome, but I guess 
I can hold my own here, even if 
my nose is not perfect, and my 
eyelashes don’t curl at the ends.” 
So saying, she flashed a glance 
out of her dark eyes at her lover, 


who was very close behind her, 
with a defiance which made her 
captivating. 

“Don’t trouble to abuse your- 
self,” remarked this gentleman, a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed Englishman. 
“ Straight nose or no I admire you, 
and am inclined to wish I was the 
only fellow who did. If I were, I 
might get you to myself for ten 
minutes or so at a stretch, which 
now I never do. Look here, Prim; 
if I go and see that man that’s 
waiting to speak to me about the 
dogs, will you be here when I 
come back? We might really have 
half an hour together then, which 
we've not had since I got well.” 

“Poor old man! I'll wait for 

ou.” 

“TI won’t be more than two or 
three minutes. Promise me, Prim, 
that you'll be here, and not gone 
off to the stables with that con- 
founded dragoon, or to play 
billiards with Larkins.” 


“TI never promise,” said the 
American girl, very solemnly, “ b 
my word is as good as my bond. 
And see here now, I will have that 
armchair right in front of the 
blonde beauty who is so much like 
you, and I will talk to her till you 
come back.” 

With a lingering look at the 
pretty picture he left, Arthur 
Honeybell hurried away to inter- 
view his keeper. 

She was like a primrose truly, 
this American lady: whether a 
beauty or no, she looked very 
delightful as she sank back in her 
red velvet armchair. Her skin 
was of that peculiar pale tint 
which America produces—primrose 
hue, almost: so unlike the red and 
white of the English girl. The 
Primrose did not look as if she 
could blush with her cheeks, they 
had too unvarying a pallor; but 
she could certainly look a blush 
out of the depths of the quick, 
earnest, dark eyes: indeed, itseemed 
as if she could express any emotion 
with them. Her black hair was 
all in a coil on her head ; as to her 
dress, it was pale, and charming of 
course, as she belonged to that 
large class of American women 
who know how to dress. Ensconced 
in the red velvet chair, she looked 
up with an earnest critical look at 
@ full-length portrait of a lady 
which hung opposite her. This 
was the “blonde beauty” to whom 
she was going to talk. The picture 
was only one of many such, for it 
was a large gallery at the top of a 
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country house in which the Prim- 
rose had established herself; but 
evidently this picture fascinated 
her more than any other. Pro- 
bably the fascination lay in the 
strong likeness between the fair 
ainted lady and Arthur Honey- 

ll, who was at present below, in- 
dulging in an un-Christian frame 
of mind because so many matters 
required his attention and kept 
him from the dark-eyed American. 
But that lady was very well amused 
with critically regarding the old- 
fashioned beauties of the family 
of which she was soon to be a 
member; and she grew more and 
more interested in the sweet sad 
face of that one opposite whom 
she had placed herself. “I should 
like to know her story,” said the 
Primrose to herself; “in spite of 
that queer dress she is very pretty, 
and her eyes are so sad. I wonder 
does Arthur know her story? I 
must ask him when he comes back. 
I declare those dim blue eyes of 
hers must have some mesmeric 
quality. I am growing sleepy 
with staring at her. What can be 
the matter with me ?” 

What indeed? The heavy atmo- 
sphere of this secluded corner in 
the quiet old English country- 
house has produced a strange 
effect upon this usually wideawake 
young lady. She must have been 
growing nervous, for she started 
suddenly at a very slight sound— 
the pit-a-pat of two light-falling 
feet down the polished floor of the 
corridor. Perhaps the sound was 
fancy after all. She turned, but 
saw nothing —and yet, as she 
settled herself again in her chair, 
she saw something which surprised 
her so much that she could only sit 
still and stare at it. This was 
nothing less than the blonde lady 
of the picture quietly sitting in 
another of the velvet armchairs and 
regarding the Primrose with a 
faded, gentle interest. No doubt 
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of it; it was she. The blonde 
ringlets curled on her forehead, 
just as affectedly arranged as in 
the picture; a thick band of fair 
hair surrounded her head and held 
in place the orange-coloured tip of 
a great ostrich feather which curled 
right over from one side of her face 
to the other. She wore a gauzy pink 
muslin dress drawn in to a waist 


.just under her arms and edged all 


over with gold braid; it was open 
in front, displaying a beautifully 
fine and spotless white petticoat. 
Beneath this white skirt peeped 
two little feet cased in light blue 
shoes. She wore a gold band 
round her bare white neck, and gold 
earrings in her ears. Her slender 
arms were quite bare and unorna- 
mented, but she held in her handa 
pair of long light-blue gloves, and 
passed them with a nervous action 
through her fingers. 

“What a strange combination 
of colour,” said the Philadelphia 
Primrose, speaking aloud—for she 
hardly suspected this quaint appa- 
rition to hear her—“ gold, orange, 
pink and light blue! and that, 
too, with a pink and white skin and 
blonde ringlets!” 

“Do you not like it?” asked the 
old-fashioned beauty, speaking in a 
thin, far-away voice and with a slight 
lisp. “It was thought an elegant 
mode when I wore it last: my 
lovers all admired it. But some 
said I should have had two patches, 
one by the mouth and one under 
the left eye; but I only put this one 
under my left eye, because I have 
heard the other means kissing, and 
I should fear to seem immodest. 


Why, you have no patches! — 
and what a strange dress you 
wear!—why how curious a manner 
of dressing your hair—is it an 
affectation, or the mode in some 
other place ?” 

“Tt is the fashion now,” said 


the Primrose, quite conscious 
that she could meet criticism suc- 
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cessfully at any point of her 
dressing. 

“ There has been a great change 
since my day,” said the old- 
fashioned beauty, with a dim look 
coming into her blue eyes. “I 
belong to the past ; it is a hundred 
“xem since I was a girl in this old 

ouse—a young, ingenuous, foolish 
girl. Do you see that great window 
at the end of the corridor? I loved 
that window, because I could see 
the road, and the pretty fellows 
who rode in to market in the town 
would kiss their hands to me as 
they passed.” 

“You were rather a flirt, ’'m 


afraid,’ remarked the Primrose 
composedly. 
“A flirt!” cried the blonde 


lady, with a thin shriek of horror; 
“ Oh, no—I was sprightly perhaps, 
but not a flirt. My father would 
have horsewhipped me if he had 
seen me lift my eyes to a gentle- 
man in company; but these fine 
gentlemen they have always eyes 
for a modish young female, and 
their attentions are so obtrusive. 
Dear me! I remember when all 
this house was shut and barred, 
and my father and brother sat up 
all the night with loaded guns 
because the Duke of Beauville was 
in love with my sister Susanna. 
He had only caught one glimpse 
of her, and it inflamed his passion 
so that his men were stationed 
about the house for a week in the 
hope that they might get her. 
But my father was a stern man, 
and would have defended his 
daughter’s virtue with his life.” 

“ But what did these men pro- 
pose to do?” asked the Primrose 
mm some amazement; “run away 
with her?” 

“Yes, yes. They had a coach 
and four standing in the lane 
behind the house; and if she 
could have been caught, they 
would have carried her away to 
the duke. He was a cruel liber- 
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tine, the Duke of Beauville; a 
most gallant man. The ladies 
were all afraid of him, for he had 
stolen several sweet girls from 
our country side, and ruined them 
for ever. But he gave up the 
chase for Susanna after a week. 
It was no use, for the whole time 
my father had her under lock and 
key in her room.” 

“Under lock and key in her 
room!” cried the Primrose; 
“what for? Did he suppose she 
would run away with the duke?” 

“He wouldn’t trust her, you 
know; she was but a giddy pate. 
"Tis true, virtue does not consist 
in wry faces, but still Susanna was 
so merry a rogue that ill tongues 
would sometimes speak ill of her, 
for she could be pretty and familiar 
with the fashionable men. We had 
a sort of covey of coquettes in our 
town then, and my father would 
not endure that the malicious 
should touch Susanna’s reputation, 
and class her with them; so he 
vowed, when he had worn out the 
duke’s patience, that she should 
marry the first man that asked her 
hand.” 

* And I suppose Miss Susanna 
said she’d do nothing of the 
kind ?” said the Primrose, with real 
sympathy in this story of a by- 
gone girlhood. 

“No, indeed she did not: she 
dared not disobey our father. We 
never sat down in his presence 
unless he told us we might—” 

** What ?” interrupted the Prim- 
rose with wide-opened eyes, leaning 
forward in breathless amazement. 

‘“‘ Are you surprised ? Are you 
not taught in the same way? Our 
father was not more strict than 
others.” 

Miss Primrose had begun to 
laugh a little at the odd contrast 
which arose in her mind between 
the home life she had left in Phila- 
delphia and that now being de- 
scribed to her. 
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“Mamma’s favourite remark 
about me,’ she said, after a 
moment’s amused consideration of 
the contrast, “is ‘The only way to 
manage Prim is tv let her have her 
own way.’ How amused she would 
be to hear you talk; only I think 
she would hardly be able to believe 
in what you have just told me. Is 
it really true ? ” 

“That we had to stand in my 
father’s presence? Indeed, yes; 
he would have boxed our ears 
soundly had we sat down without 
his permission. We were taught 
to obey him without a word, ora 
second’s hesitation.” 

“ What good girls you must have 
been !” said the Primrose, with a 
sigh of wonder. 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
the blonde beauty, nodding her 
head mischievously, and making 
her ostrich feather quiver. “ We 
were gay sometimes and wild as 
we could be. Well I remember 
the day when we slipped out 
through the kitchen, and ran away 
to the hay-fields! My father had 
forbidden our leaving the house 
because some of the pretty fellows 
were out in the fields with the 
haymakers, helping toss the hay ; 
and Susanna and I, we said we’d 
stop in, if he would not lock us up ; 
but the house would not hold us, 
and. by-and-by we slipped out 
and ran away, and had such a wild 
time in the hay. Susanna lost her 
bonnet and got her long curls in a 
tangle, and we forgot all about our 
father till it was time to go home.” 

“T don’t wonder he locked you 
up,” said Miss Primrose with a 
lofty contempt, “if you could not 
be trusted any better than that.” 

“Oh, but we were only little 
girls then,” said the blue-eyed 
lady, with gentle deprecation ; 
“the fine gentlemen used to pick 
us up and kiss us, and let us play 
with their sword hilts. Yet my 
father was angry. I shall never 
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forget going home that day! We 
dared hardly go in at the gate, for 
there was my father standing on 
the steps. He said nothing, but 
waited there till at last we must 
pass him, go as slowly as we 
would, and then he reached out 
and gave us each such a box on 
the ear as it makes my ears ache 
to remember! And then he 
locked us up, saying we were to 
stop in our rooms for a week ; but 
my mother let us out in the 
evening: she used to then, when 
we were little girls, because he 
was always tipsy at night, and 
forgot what we were locked up 
for; but when we were older he 
didn’t forget, and mother was 
afraid to let us out.” 

“What did you say?” asked 
the Primrose, with wide eyes of 
amazement; “he was tipsy at 
night ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said the blonde 
beauty, with a gentle little smile ; 
“he and my two brothers were 
always too tipsy to get up to bed; 
the men-servants had to take them. 
And very often after dinner, in the 
afternoons, my brothers were so, 
and we girls used to tease them 
and make them look foolish until 
sometimes they got angry and 
snatched up a whip, or threw 
something at us, and then we 
would run away and hide.” 

“What disgusting men!” ex- 
claimed Miss Primrose. 

“Oh no, they were good 
brothers ; and my father was good 
to us. He would send us thirty 
miles to a ball, and give us pretty 
dresses and shoes. He was only 
tipsy in the evening, and that was 
thought very proper in him, be- 
cause all the fine gentlemen began 
to drink early in the day; they 
began at dinner-time and went on 
all the afternoon.” 

“Oh, you dined early then, of 
course.” 

“Ts it the mode to dine later 
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now?” asked Anne Honeybell 
with that flash of interest in 
her blue eyes which the very word 
“modish” seemed to have power 
to bring into them. 

«We dine at nine here,” replied 
the Primrose, her thoughts wander- 
ing away for the moment to the 
reflection—what a nice fellow 
Arthur looks at the head of his 
own table ! 

“Nine!” exclaimed the ancient 
beauty. “Oh, that is ridiculously 
early; I vow you are quite old- 
fashioned. We always dined at 
twelve ; but I remember hearing 
that my great-great-grandfather, 
who used to dine with the Earl 
of Surrey when he spent the spring 
and summer in Suffolk, found his 
lordship very wroth if the dinner 
was kept a moment later than ten 
o’clock.” 

“ T think I begin to understand,” 
said the Primrose, a smile dawn- 
ing in her dark eyes. “You are 
talking of the morning—we dine at 
nine in the evening.” 

Anne Honeybell looked quite 
bewildered. ‘“ Why,” she said, 
“we never had supper so late as 
that, though we were considered to 
live in very good style ; that is very 
strange—” 

“ But,” said Miss Primrose, sud- 
denly looking very serious, “ tell 
me, do you mean that your brothers 
began to drink at an early dinner 
like that? Why they must have 
been quite stupid all day.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Anne. “ In 
the afternoon they were just 
foolish, and Susanna and I made 
merry with them, for we could do 
just what we liked so long as we 
did not make them angry, and 
then, as I told you, we had to run 
away very fast, and hide, for fear 
they should hurt us.” 

“ And were these the manners of 
English gentlemen a hundred years 
ago? Why I would not speak to 
aman that made such a brute of 
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himself—thank God, that this is 
changed !” 

“Oh, but we were happy,” said 
the lady, with a dim look of regret 
for the wild days of her century- 
old girlhood. ‘“ When we grew up 
we went out to balls and danced 
allthe night through, driving home 
some thirty or forty miles in the 
morning light, with our coach 
covered with mud, and sometimes 
half a dozen gay fellows on horse- 
back round the coach. How ele- 
gant Susanna used to be in her 
green satin robe! She was dark, 
with clusters of dark ringlets on 
her brow; and she looked best in 
her silver ornaments, with pearls 
about her neck. Her green satin 
robe had wide white satin sleeves 
drawn up on to her shoulders with 
silver cords ; she had a silver girdle 
with tassels round her waist; and 
three fine ostrich feathers on her 
head. I can see her now; how 
bonny she looked the last time she 
wore that gown, when there were a 
dozen officers following her about 
in the ball-room and waiting to 
dance with her. But she danced 
all the evening with poor cousin 
Harry, whom she loved with her 
whole heart.” 

“And did she marry him?” 
asked Primrose, with all that 
feminine interest in a genuine 
love story, which even the most 
practical and independent of 
modern young ladies is a prey to. 

“Marry him!” cried the lady— 
“marry him!—twenty times he 
implored her on his knees to run 
away with him, and I often 
thought she would have done if 
she dared ; but I believe she thought 
my father would have killed her. 
And, indeed, I’m not sure but he 
would; he had grown very stern 
with us. Harry was a dare-devil 
young rake, but as handsome a 
fine gentleman as I have ever seen, 
and no girl could help loving him. 
Susanna refused ten offers of mar- 
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os because she loved him so; 
and when the Duke of Beauville 
began to pursue her, my father 
said she was too wild and too 
beautiful to be unmarried, and 
that he would wed her to the next 
se asked for her. And he 

“ He did!” exclaimed the Prim- 
rose, in a kind of holy horror; “ and 
was she happy ?” 

“No, indeed; but she was 
resigned in time, as women learn 
to be. She flung her wedding- 
ring at her husband a week after 
they were married; but he tamed 
her wild spirit in a little while, 
and she became quiet and con- 
ducted herself with propriety.” 

“How awful!” remarked Miss 
Primrose ; “I would no more be 
married like that, or stay in the 
house of a man whom I had 
married against my will, than take 
my own life!” 

“Then you are very ill-taught,” 
said the elder lady with consider- 
“Have you not 


able asperity. 
learned that our first duty is to 
reverence our parents and obey 
them ?” 

“T am afraid,” remarked Prim- 


rose, with rising assertiveness, 
“that I couldn’t have reverenced 
a father who got drunk every 
day ! ” 

“But it is not the duty of 
children to criticise their parents ; 
it is a sacred duty to reverence and 
obey them.” 

“Oh, if you come to sheer blind 
obedience —” exclaimed Miss 
Primrose—‘“‘ but then, after all, 
you didn’t obey them; you slipped 
out at the kitchen door, and 
Susanna didn’t run away with her 
handsome cousin only because 
she was afraid to!” 

* As to leaving the house of a 
man whom you had married 
against your will,” said the 
century-old beauty (rather too 
patently changing the subject), 
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* do you not know that you would 
have sacrificed your virtue and 
honour, insulted an honest hus- 
band and disgraced your family, 
bringing upon yourself the curses 
of your parents—that you would 
have become a disgraced and 
wretched outcast ? ” 

The indignant beauty was grow- 
ing more rigidly upright with each 
word, and her feather fluttered 
upon her head as she quivered 
with wrath. It occurred to Miss 
Primrose that, if the lady grew so 
ireful, she might be too angry to 
tell her own story, and that after 
all it was no use discussing a 
subject like this with a lady whose 
education had evidently been so 
radically different from her 
own. 

“ Won’t you tell me about your- 
self?” she asked with some fear 
lest she had altogether offended 
the antiquated coquette ; “ I want 
so much to know your story.” 

The lady paused; her face 
changed and melted. The dim 
sweet look came back into the pale 
blue eyes, giving them once more 
that pathetic expression which 
made the portrait so fascinating. 

“When we were young girls 
people called us the two wild 
Mistress Honeybells ; but we were 
both tamed—both taught discretion 
and obedience.” 

She heaved a sigh so heavy that 
Miss Primrose’s tender heart was 
touched, and she grew all the more 
anxious to hear the poor lady’s 
story. 

But the blue eyes were looking 
far away,and the nervous, tremb- 
ling lips—which seemed to tremble 
even in the portrait—were closed 
and drawn down a little at the 
corners. Primrose began to fear 
the quaint old beauty might melt 
away in a cloud of tears instead of 
telling her story. Something must 
be done. So the young American 
summoned her wonted audacity, 
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“ When your sister married, you 
were left at home alone?” she 
asked, as a kind of suggestion to 
Mistress Honeybell that she might 
proceed. 

* Yes,” she answered, “alone, in 
so far as that I had no young com- 
panion to pass my time with in 
frivolous discourse or wild adven- 
tures. I was sad at first, and my 
father was so strict with me, vowing 
that he would not have me another 
coquette like Susanna, that indeed 
my life was very quiet and serious. 
I did tambour-work, I helped my 
mother with the cowslip wine, the 
preserves, and the distilling. I 
rose betimes and went out into the 
meadows as soon as the birds were 
awake, that I might wash my face 
with morning dew and keep me 
young and fair amid my discreet 
ife and silent hours of meditation. 
Long hours in the noontime I 
walked this corridor and watched 
the people who passed to the 
market-town, wishing the while I 
had some of Susanna’s spirit that 
I might have courage to run out 
and make merry. But no, I was 
timid, and I dared not disobey my 
father in any single thing. I used 
to go out with my mother in the 
old yellow coach to pay visits to 
our neighbours over the hills and 
in the town; and I would go with 
her to church on the Sunday. 
Sometimes I was allowed to go to 
church alone in the afternoon, and 
then I was so mighty happy that 
I would run all the way and sing 
some silly ditty to myself. And 
one sad Sunday I was so foolish 
and did so disquiet my father 
and mother that I was disinherited, 
and all my money was left to 
Susanna; but it did no harm, for I 
departed out of the troublous 
world before her.” 

“But tell me,” exclaimed Miss 
Primrose, full of. curiosity, and 
very anxious that Mistress Honey- 
bell should not relapse again into 
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silent thought over her sad little 
story, “tell me what you did so 
dreadful that you should be dis- 
inherited.” 

“ Would you like to hear?” said 
the lady, with a little trembling 
smile. “There was my old nurse 
living in the village. She had nursed 
me all the time I was a little child, 
and I loved her almost as well as 
my mother. Sometimes I went to 
see her, about once a month per- 
haps, and indeed I looked forward 
to the day when I might go and 
make merry with my old nurse, 
for she treated me as though I 
were a grown lady, as indeed I was 
then. Well, on this unhappy 
Sunday, when I came out of the 
church, she stopped in the grave- 
yard, and asked me to go in to her 
cottage and drink a dish of tea, 
‘for,’ said she, ‘a new tea-service 
has been given me,’ and she said 
it would make her so happy if 
I would drink a dish with her. 
But I answered that my father 
would be very angry. Ialways had 
to go straight home from church. 
‘It will not take you a minute, 
dearie,’ said she; ‘he will never 
know.’ And so I yielded, and 
went in with her to her cottage. 
I did but drink the dish of tea, 
and make her pleased in the ad- 
miration of her beautiful new tea- 
service, and then I hurried home, 
hoping I had lost little time. But 
the minutes must have passed 
quicker than I thought in my 
young foolishness. My mother 
was waiting for me at the door, 
weeping and wringing her hands. 
‘Anne!’ she cried ‘hurry, hurry 
to your room—your father is 
waiting for you with a horsewhip. 
I know he will kill you if he sees 
you. Goto your room, and keep 


out of his sight!’” 

“Do you mean honestly to tell 
me,” interrupted Miss Primrose, 
with dangerous, glittering eyes, 
“that your father proposed to 
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horsewhip you because you went 
to tea with your nurse ?” 

“Yes; and, oh! I was terrified. 
But my good mother, she clung to 
him and kept him from my room, 
and in time his anger grew less. 
But he had up his lawyer and 
altered his will, leaving all my 
farms and money to Susanna. Not 
@ penny, said he, would he leave to 
a disobedient child.” 

“Td like to have given a piece 
of my mind to that old gentleman,” 
was Miss Primrose’s irreverent re- 
mark. Luckily, Anne Honeybell 
did not seem to hear it, or it 
might have shocked her. Her 
eyes had grown sadder, and her 
soul was evidently full of remem- 
brances. 

“T was kept in the house then,” 
she went on, “through a long, long 
time. And in this picture room I 
took my exercise, pacing from 
window to window. And there, 
from that window, that looks on the 
market-road, did I see my dear 
Ned—Sir Edward Martindale was 
bis full name—but I love to call 
him my dear Ned. What a gay, 
gallant fellow was he, as he rode 
in on the market-day on his 


beautiful horse, and used to kiss_ 


his hand to the foolish young 
Anne Honeybell, who looked down 
from the high window. How I 
learned to look for him each week 
and yearn for his passing, and 
lean to look after his horse. Well, 
there came a day when he turned 
his horse’s head and came riding 
up the avenue like some splendid 
knight, as it seemed to me. I 
trembled, and hid my eyes, and 
shrank away into a dark corner 
quivering like a little aspen-leaf, 
while he was closeted with my 
father down stairs, in the large 
parlour chamber, and then he rode 
away again on his great horse. 
It was not till the evening that 
my mother told me how Sir 
Edward had asked my father for 
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me, and how my father had cruell 

told him I was a disobedient child, 
and disinherited; and how Sir 
Edward had asked ‘What was 
the disobedience?’ and when he 
heard the story had clapped his 
hand to his side and laughed, and 
said he cared neither for the dis- 
obedience nor the disinheritance, 
for he liked a girl with some spirit, 
and he had fortune for both. Ah, 
dear Ned, what a gay, gallant 
gentleman you were!” And the 
poor, pale lady’s eyes grew moist 
and full at the memory of her 
handsome, happy, riotous lover. 
“<«But, Anne,’ said my dear 
mother, ‘I think all may be well 
for you yet. Your father will 
let you see Sir Ecward when he 
comes past on the market days; 
and then, when you marry, I 
think he will give you some of the 
farms in your dowry. And Sir 
Edward, I think, will be kind to 
you.’ Ah, can you fancy how slow 
sped the days till the next market 
came round? Can you fancy how 
I rifled the roses for their sweet 
dew for my face that morn—how I 
tired myself in my best flowered 
chintz and pulled it off again ?— 
how I put on my white muslin 
gown, and my white Cyprus skirt 
that I had starched and ironed so 
that it looked like snow ; but even 
that did not satisfy me ?—how I 
tried my lilac muslin afternoon 
robe, with the Vandyke lace ruff 
about the neck, and could not 
endure myself in any of them? 
But at last I was dressed, and my 
long lace gloves were mended and 
put on, and the sweet dewy roses 
were on my neck and in my hair— 
only just in time—for, as my 
trembling fingers finished their 
task, I heard dear Ned’s horse 
come galloping up the avenue; 
and my mother came for me, and 
led me, all blushes, and trembling 
so I scarce could stand, down 
through the little parlour chamber 
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into the large parlour chamber, 
the stately best room. Hardly a 
word did we speak ; but before he 
left I raised my eyes to his, and 
knew he really loved me. Ah, 
how happy that look made me. All 
through the week I lived on it; 
and then, when next he came, he 
asked me to show him the high 
window I sat at, and I brought 
him here to see it, and we had a 
moment together, all of our own. 
And—was it very immodest in me? 
—I let him kiss my neck—he said 
twas like a peach—and some- 
times I think that kiss burns 
there now, it was so sweet and 
warm. 

“Through the summer he came, 
each week on market day, to see 
me, till I grew to love the sound of 
his horse’s hoofs as he galloped up 
the avenue. But I was never 
strong like Susanna ; and when the 
first cold of that winter came it 
chilled me and I suddenly sickened. 
*O, mother,’ I cried, ‘and I so soon 
to be married! Am I to die, 
instead?’ But she soothed me, 
and gave me herb-waters that she 
had made herself, and kept me 
stillin my bed. But I grew worse, 
and I knew that I was sick to death ; 
and when I told my mother she 
sent for the leech; and he said, 
‘°Tis too true; she is dying.’ 
And then I said,—‘ Mother ’tis near 
a week before dear Ned will come 
again—I cannot live so long! 
Send for him, dear mother, that I 
may say good bye!’ My mother 
said she almost feared to ask my 
father to iet her send; but she so 
pitied me that she went to him and 
asked him. She came back tremb- 
ling and crying ; my father was so 
angry! ‘ Never,’ he said, ‘never 
would be abet his own daughter in 
so unmaidenly a deed as sending for 
her lover. Never—far better die 
without thought of him than think 
of such an unwomanly act as 
that!’ Itrembled as I lay in my 


bed, at the sound of his angry 
voice; I grew weaker and more 
sick with the sorrow and dis- 
appointment. But that same 
evening as I lay still, and my 
mother sat beside me, I heard 
Ned’s horse in the avenue. 
‘Mother,’ I cried, ‘he is coming.’ 
‘I hear nothing, Anne,’ she 
answered—but I—oh, I heard him 
gallop to the door—I heard him come 
up the stairs—I saw him enter the 
room !—I started up, ‘ Ned,’ Isaid, 
‘have you come to say good bye ?” 
‘Anne,’ said my mother, putting 
her arms around me, ‘there is no 
one here.’ ‘Then indeed, I am 
dying, dear mother,’ I said—and 
so it was!—so it was!—I never 
saw him! never saw him! never saw 
him!” 

And the poor pale Anne wrung 
her delicate hands together till the 
Primrose felt her tears and her 
wrath rising together, at this sad 
old-world story. 

“How could you bear it?” she 
exclaimed; “I would not! I 
would have risen from my bed 
and gone to him. How could you 
be kept like a naughty child? 
Why, what was there unmaidenly 
in sending for your lover? Per- 
haps it is worse to go to him, but 
I am not ashamed to do it. I 
have come over from America 
alone to nurse my lover, because 
he was ill. Why, it makes my 
blood boil to hear such a horrible 
story as yours !” 

Anne had paused in the very act 
of wringing her hands, and now, 
still holding them clasped, leaned 
forward with startled blue eyes, in 
an attitude of intense eagerness. 

“You did what?” she asked; 
“tell me again.” 

“IT came over from America two 
months ago, to nurse Arthur 
Honeybell, who was sick with a 
fever, and his mother too delicate 
to attend on him. I am going to 
marry him this fall, and then I 
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suppose I shall own your pretty 
old-fashioned name.” 
say you came 

“Yes, quite alone,’ responded 
the Philadelphia Primrose, with 
cheerfulaudacity. “Mammaalways 
says she’ll back me to travel round 
the world by myself. It was really 
great fun; and I’m so glad I 
came, for Arthur began to get 
better as soon as I was in the 
house.” 

“And he is going to marry 
you?” asked Anne, still in the 
same attitude, as if petrified. 
“He is going to marry you, and 
give you our old name after 
that ?” 

“ After what?” inquired Miss 
Primrose, in some amazement. 

“After following him—and 
alone—from another country, he’s 
going to marry you ?” 

“Well, I guess he is,” re- 
marked Miss Primrose, eyeing 
Arthur’s ancestress as if she had 
had about enough of that sort of 
catechism. 

“And is our family to be so 
disgraced? Are the days you live 
in so degenerate—so loose in their 
morality? Oh, it is too shocking ! 
What would my father have 
said?” And, with a faint shriek of 
horror, Anne put up her hands to 
her eyes as though to hide from 
her sight the dreadful young 
woman before her. 

Primrose was about to reply 
with some impatience, when she 
was startled to see that the chair 
which the lovely Anne had occu- 
pied was empty. She rubbed her 
eyes and looked again. 

“Been to sleep?” said a voice 
behind her—and on the instant 
Arthur’s substantial form ap- 

red, and he sat down on the 
identical chair so lately filled by a 
more fanciful shape. 

“ Arthur!” exclaimed the Prim- 
rose, “do tell me—did Anne 
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Honeybell die without seeing her 
lover because her father wouldn’t 
send for him ?” 

“ What, Anne Honeybell whose 
portrait is hanging there?—my 
great-great-auntr Yes, she did, 
and a burning shame it was. But 
fathers were tyrants in those days. 
I could tell you many such a story 
as that. But my poor aunt Anne’s 
was certainly a sad one. They never 
even told Sir Edward when she was 
dead ; and the next market-day he 
rode up to see her as usual. But 
the woman at the lodge came for- 
ward, and, as she opened the gates 
for him, said, ‘ Don’t you know, 
Sir Edward, that poor Miss Anne 
is dead?’ They say he never said 
a word, but looked at her as if to 
see she spoke the truth, and then 
turned his horse’s head and rode 
away, swaying backwards and for- 
wards in his saddle like a drunken 
man. He never came near this 
house again, and I’m sure I don’t 
wonder.” 

“Nor I,” said the Primrose. 
“ Arthur, those were awful days 
in this prim England. Do you 
think girls were any better for being 
held so tight and never being 
trusted ? ” 

“T am very sure they weren’t,” 
said Arthur, “they were always up 
to some mischief or other.” 

“Tam afraid we American girls 
are terribly independent,” re- 
marked Miss Primrose with an 
apologetic air not common with 
her. “I wonder what your great- 
aunt Anne would have said to my 
rushing over here as I did, when I 
heard you were ill ? ” 

“T expect,” said Arthur with a 
laugh, “ that she would have said 
you were an immodest little 
baggage. But the opinions of a 
past century don’t matter, fortu- 
nately for us; and in the present 
day, when you behave like a trump, 
as you did then, you will be called 
a plucky little angel. Thank 
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heaven that people don’t let each 
other die in solitude out of 
modesty nowadays, and that there 
was an American girl with love 
enough in her to come all over 
here by herself and save my 
life!” 

“T’m glad you look at it that 
way,” said the Primrose with a 
little sigh of relief, “ because since 
you've got so well I haven’t dared 
to ask you what you thought of 
my impetuosity, and your aunt 
Anne—” 

* May I ask,” interrupted Arthur 
Honeybell, “ what on earth has set 
your little brain running on my 
great-aunt Anne and her opinions 
about the conduct of young 
women ?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know,” 
said she, rubbing her eyes again, 
“but I believe I must have been 
dreaming.” 

“T am sure you hive,” said 
Arthur, “and a very funny subject 
for you to be dreaming about—old- 
world notions of modesty—you, 
who are an apostle of the creed 
that every man should be a law to 
himself. And now, shall I tell you 
some more stories about these 
faded beauties with their waists 
under their arms ; or shall we have 
the horses out, and go on to the 
moors ?” 

“Oh, let us go out,” cried 
the Primrose with some return 
of her wonted spirit; “ this 
place makes me so sad and 
dreamy.” 

She went gladly away, leaning 
on Arthur Honeybell’s arm ; but, as 
she left the corridor, she looked 
back, and a chill struck anew into 
her heart as she met the sad 
haunting eyes of the poor bygone 
beauty, looking out of her portrait 
upon the gallery where she passed 
so much of her subdued girl- 
hood. 

“Thank God!” cried the Prim- 
rose, as she paused an instant 


on the threshold, looking back. 
“Thank God I was not born 
in those days, and that I live 
in a time when one may call 
one’s soul one’s own, and when 
one isn’t a slave to other people’s 
prejudices.” 

“TI prefer the present day,” 
remarked Arthur. “ Men were 
drunken fools half the time then. 
In fact, three or four generations 
ago the English upper classes were 
a set of barbarians.” 

“But,” said the Primrose with 
another remembrance of her dream, 
* doubtless they would be just as 
much disgusted with a great many 
things that we do now, as we are 
disgusted with things they did 
then.” 

“ Certainly,” said Arthur, “ every 
age has its own prejudices. If my 
great-aunt Anne could see you 
and other young ladies of your 
type coolly promenading Europe 
and America, with your hands in 
your ulster pockets, your caps on 
the sides of your heads, smoking 
cigarettes, and placidly accepting 
the admiration and humble services 
of every fellow you meet, she would 
be, to say the least of it, astonished. 
In her days a beauty might be the 
toast of a county; now a beauty 
is nobody if she has not had Lon- 
don society at her feet and flashed 
in cool independent triumph 
through the various Courts of 
Europe. <A century ago young 
beauties were violets ; now, though 
they may be called lilies and Prim- 
roses, they appear to me to partake 
of the character of much more 
self-assertive flowers.” 

“ Are you trying to tease me?” 
asked the Primrose, looking at him 
very earnestly. She is like all 
other women in this respect, that 
there is one man in the world 
whose opinion she is absurdly 
sensitive about. 

“Of course I am,” he said, 
amused at her earnest look. “I like 
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teasing you, because you are so 
irrepressible, and however well you 
bear it at the beginning are certain 
to turn and rend me at last. But 
you look too dreamy to tease to-day. 


Come, we will go out, and forget the 
miseries and sad love stories of 
those old fogeys of the past, in the 
enjoyment of the present and its 
independence. 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 
[A Paper read before the New Shakspere Society, Nov. 14, 1879.] 


By tHe Avutuor or “Home 


[In the discussion which followed 
the reading of this paper, it was 
treated as an “ Attack on Portia.” 
But the criticism can scarcely be 
an attack upon this popular 
heroine, seeing that what is said of 
her is true of a very large propor- 
tion of persons in every class. If 
it appear severe on anything, it is 
not on Portia, but on a state of 
society in which a woman whose 
moral qualities are but of average 
order, and who is exceptional only 
in intelligence and grace, can find 
herself raised to the rank of an 
ideal of womanhood. 

But, in reality, the writer had no 
thought of attacking anybody, even 
society at large; the sole object 
being to suggest a meaning for the 
grotesque old tale of the pound of 
flesh, which Shakspere, and per- 
haps more than one writer before 
him, connected with the story of 
the caskets. | 

I have been asked to say a few 
words about the parallel between 
Shylock and Portia. 

It will, of course, seem to many 
a matter of doubt whether Shak- 
spere had any such parallel in his 
mind. But the point to which I 
have to call attention is that a cer- 
tain correspondence does, at least 
in part, exist. 

If the idea of such a comparison 
is a novel one, I can lay no claim 
to the credit of originating it. It 
was suggested to me by some pas- 
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sages in the letters of the late 
James Hinton, which were to the 
effect that the sacrifice of human 
lives to self-righteous prejudices 
or to imaginary ideas of duty to 
one’s family, may be essentially 
as cruel as sacrificing them to 
what are called evil passions. or 
vicious pleasures. But whether 
this idea is essentially a modern 
one, or whether it had occurred to ' 
Shakspere’s mind, is a question on 
which I do not wish to enter. 

It is often said that commen- 
tators find lessons in old writers 
which would have greatly surprised 
the writers themselves. But this 
must necessarily be the case when 
we are commenting on the works 
of any author who is rather an artist 
than a didactic teacher. 

The highest mission of a moralist 
is rather to show the inadequacy 
and imperfection of the ideal of 
rightness accepted by his age and 
country than to declaim against 
acknowledged vices and foibles. 
And the former object is often 
better accomplished by giving a 
purely artistic representation of 
that ideal than by any direct at- 
tempt at inculcating moral truths. 
What is the meaning of the word 
“inspiration” as applied to works 
of art, if the poet can never teach 
truths of which he is himself un- 
conscious? If Shakspere can make 
us see a fact, we have, I think, a 
right to examine it, even if we are 
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not able to ascertain that he him- 
self saw it. An artist (Shakspere, 
or someone before him) found some- 
where the two stories of the pound 
of flesh and of the caskets. Whether 
it was mere artistic inspiration 
which induced him to put them 
side by side, or whether he was 
conscious of any definite moral 
purpose in their juxtaposition, it is 
not my object to decide. Andas I 
have no pretension to the character 
of a literary critic, I may, I hope, 
be allowed for the present to speak 
of Shylock and Portia as if they 
were living persons—children of 
Shakspere, owing to him their 
existence, their vitality, their form, 
but in whom strangers can perhaps 
discover characteristics, likenesses, 
differences, which their own father 
may never have consciously ob- 
served. 

In the character of Portia Shaks- 
pere has painted a wonderful pic- 
ture of a certain popular type of 
goodness ; she is a pious, dutiful, 
well-educated young woman, intel- 
ligent, graceful, and gracious. He 
suggests no imperfections in her, 

he leaves her to make her own im- 
pression on his readers; she is 
allowed to affect us now as she 
would have affected her circle of 
friends. 
we are evidently meant to like her. 
Any parent to whom had been 
given such a daughter would feel 
proud and thankful. If she is 
rather freer in her language than 
well-brought-up girls of our own 
day, we make allowances for her, 
because such licence was in fashion 
in her time. Our impression of 
her personally is extremely plea- 
sant ; yet, when we come to analyse 
her deeds and motives, we see that 
it would be possible to represent 
her on one side of her character as 
a very fiend. Beside her stands an 
ugly reflection of herself, in which 
we can’ see what she might look 
like to the angels. No caricature 


Everyone likes Portia; | 
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of her, but a sort of grim and 
ghastly likeness of her, with, as it 
were, her outer skin off. Shylock 
has much of Portia’s virtue, but 
without her graces; and the crime 
which she prevents him from com- 
mitting seems like a sort of fantas- 
tic shadow projected by the crime 
committed by her father and her- 
self. 

But he is a Jew; one of a perse- 
cuted and abhorred race; lacking 
therefore in that superficial kindli- 
ness,—that amiable unconscious- 
ness of ill-will against anybody in 
particular,—which is so easy and 
cheap to those accustomed from 
infancy to be happy and admired, 
so impossible to those who have 
been perpetually stung by a sense 
of injustice; and which, where it 
exists, is not incompatible with 
much selfishness and lack of true 
sympathy. 

And not only has the general 
course of Shylock’s life been such 
as to bring his worst qualities to 
the surface, but the circumstances 
in which we see him are such as to 
exhibit them at their worst. He 
is, during the action of the play, 
shown almost entirely in inter- 
course with his enemies; Portia is 
throughout surrounded by her 
servants and friends. ‘ 

And, lastly, we are made to look 
at Shylock from Portia’s point of 
view; we are allowed to see Portia 
from her own; we hear all that 
Portia has to say about Shylock ; 
we are not told what Shylock 
thinks of her; probably he knew 
nothing of her history. 

The essential characteristic of 
Jews, as such, the virtue on which 
narrow-minded Jews mainly pride 
themselves, is their reverence for 
their national traditions, for the 
laws and customs handed down 
from their ancestors, for those laws 
especially which separate them 
from other nations. A good Jew 
sacrifices himself to keep intact 
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these traditions; if he cannot do 
this without sacrificing others as 
well as himself, the motive is held 
to exonerate himfrom blame. We 
Gentiles see only the evil side of 
such a sacrifice of the living in 
reverence for a far-off past; we 
call it “superstition” and “ bar- 
barism.” In Portia what is essen- 
tially the same feeling takes the 
shape, to us more attractive, of 
unreasoning and measureless de- 
votion on the part of a daughter to 
the mere will of her father. Portia 
is quite sure that it is right for her 
to obey her father at the cost of 
her own inclinations; if other 
people suffer also for her obedi- 
ence, she is not to blame. 

Shylock’s national feeling, his 
reverence for the traditions accord- 
ing to which Jews were bound not 
to be too familiar with Gentiles, 
is only once expressed in words ; 
but it is evidently the key-note of 
his whole life. His detestation of 
Antonio, though complicated and 
intensified by personal considera- 
tions, is toa large extent an outcome 
of his patriotism. Antonio, it is 
true, had injured Shylock’s trade ; 
but if a brother Jew had done so, 
Shylock would not have wanted to 
cut his heart out; revenge and 
greed would have been kept in 
check by conscience. But Antonio 
had not only injured him person- 
ally, he had insulted him as a Jew. 
In the person of Shylock he had 
insulted the Hebrew nation. 

One property of superstition, as 
distinguished from true human 
religion, is that, by localising and 
restricting the action of the moral 
sense, it leaves the passions to act 
unbalanced in certain directions. 
The effect of Shylock’s exaggerated 
nationality was that he felt it quite 
a virtuous deed to treat a Gentile 
enemy as his worst self would, 
perhaps, have been disposed to 
treat any enemy. 

We notice the same tendency in 


Portia. The natural vanity which 
tempts a woman to let men for 
whom she does not care make reck- 
less sacrifices for her sake, exists 
to some extent in nearly all girls; 
but under ordinary circumstances 
it is kept in check, in all but the 
worst, by pity and compunction. In 
Portia’s case the father’s command 
neutralises the pity and the sense 
of responsibility. 

So perhaps with the father—he 
has an exaggerated idea of the 
duty which he supposes laid on 
him to protect his daughter from 
all possibility of being a prey to 
mercenary speculators; and this 
prevents his feeling constrained, as 
he otherwise would, to ask himself 
at what probable cost he is in- 
dulging in the pleasure of thinking 
that, after his death, men whom he 
never saw will be made aware of, 
and forced to submit to, his eccen- 
tric commands. 

Portia is so absorbed in the mere 
question of obedience to her father, 
that she does not seem to see that 
anything but disobedience can be 
wrong. It may seem absurd to 
regard her rejected suitors (that 
fiery Prince of Morocco especially) 
as feeling bound by a vow never 
to marry. But how recklessly 
have promises never to marry 
been imposed, almost within the 
recollection of persons now living, 
as a serious business transaction, 
and from motives of family interest. 
That men have thought themselves 
bound to keep such promises is also 
a fact. In what manner they are 
kept, and with what results, we 
need not inquire. 

Portia saves herself the pain 
which thinking seriously might 
have cost her; she has evidently 
never considered the matter at all. 
She has counted the cost—to her- 
self—of obedience; ya something 
which is half heroi§’m to face an 
evil fate, half faith that, in some 
mysterious manner, her heroism 
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will be rewarded by escaping that 
fate, sustains her through her own 
share of the trial. Ifshe had ever 
attempted to realise the conse- 
quences of her virtue to other 
people, she. would either have dis- 
obeyed her father, or, more likely, 
have escaped by suicide the respon- 
sibility of needing to disobey. But 
she lacks what has been called 
“that power of imagination which 
forms so large a part of the divine 
charity,” and as long as she is con- 
forming to the law—the special 
law which she thinks binding on 
herself—she feels that all is mght. 
If her lovers choose voluntarily to 
make rash vows, they, not she, are 
responsible for the consequences. 
Shylock also keeps strictly to the 
letter of the law, even of the Gen- 
tile law; and very surprised he 
seems to be to find that good 
Christians do not consider that 
amount of virtue all that could be 
required of him. Antonio volun- 
tarily promised a pound of flesh; 
it does not occur to Shylock that 
anyone has a right to require at 
his hands the blood which may 
have to flow in the cutting of it. 
Surely the author, whoever he was, 
to whom it first occurred to present 
in sharp contrast the exact pound 
of flesh, which could be bargained 
for and weighed, and to which the 
man had, by the confession of the 
judge, an indisputable right—and 
the hot life-blood to which no one 
had any claim, which would flow 
incidentally, of which no account 
had been taken, which no one could 
measure, and which nothing could 
staunch, must have been one of the 
sublimest artists of all time. 
Besides being hardened by super- 
stitious reverence for some special 
form of duty, Shylock is perhaps, 
like Portia, still further deadened 
by reaction after an effort of self- 
sacrifice. For it needed an effort 
for a man like him to break 
through his habits so far as to lend ~ 
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money to a Gentile, with no hope of 
interest, without security even for 
the principal, and with the doubt, 
which must have been all along on 
his mind, whether, in any case, the 
Gentile authorities would let him 
have his pound of flesh. And we 
much mistake the Jews if we think 
that their love of accumulating 
money is only the same thing as 
the mere sordid avarice of a Gentile 
miser. To the Jews of old time, 
forbidden as they were to purchase 
land, or to distinguish themselves 
in political life, the accumulation 
of wealth was the only road to 
power or distinction; and money 
thus came to have for them, as it 
indeed still has for some foreign 
Jews, a sort of emotional value, 
such as has for the aristocrat his 
ancestral estate. This subject is 
too wide a one to enter upon here; 
but it may be suggested that, if we 
could truly realise what money had 
become to the Jews, and what 
associations it had for them, we 
should feel that Shylock’s “Oh! 
my ducats, oh! my daughter,” 
which, as reported by Salanio, 
seems so grotesque a medley, was 
as truly human and pathetic as 
would be the lament of an officer 
in an army of patriots, whose child, 
in deserting him, had carried over 
to the camp of the oppressors, 
along with a store of ammunition, 
the standard of his regiment, and 
the sword handed downto him from 
his ancestors. 

But, though money was thus 
dear and sacred in Shylock’s eyes, 
he is willing to sacrifice it for the 
smallest chance of destroying the 
man whom he hates, and who 
hates “our sacred nation.” Charm- 
ing gentleman as Antonio seems to 
his Gentile friends, there were 
many reasons why a Jew of his 
city should, when attacking him, 
have much of the same feeling as 
David when he went forth alone to 
fight the giant; and we may be 
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sure that when the agent of Bel- 
lario pronounced at first in Shy- 
lock’s favour, he sent up a silent 
thanksgiving to the God of his 
fathers for delivering into his 
hands the enemy of his race. Need 
we doubt that, in that moment of 
triumph, Shylock was as naively 
unconscious of any reason for being 
morally dissatisfied with himself as 
ever Portia was in her life? 

On this narrow self-righteous- 
ness Portia looks, and leads us to 
look on it, from the point of view 
of a true and divine humanity. It 
is easy for her to doso. Every- 
thing tends, just at the time of the 
trial, to put her into a generous 
frame of mind. She is happy in 
her love; she has an opportunity 
of earning the gratitude of her 
husband and his friends ; and, as 
far as the trial itself is concerned, 
she feels herself, beforehand, to be 
completely master of the situation. 
Her religious faith, such as it is, 
has been, so far, justified by the 
course of events. Moreover, she 
can think of Shylock—and, what 
is even more to the purpose, she 
knows that all around her think of 
him—as an inferior being, a poor, 
untaught miscreant, who has every- 
thing to gain by being made in 
any respect more like herself. Her 
little sermon is evidently the ex- 
pression of the genuine feeling of 
the moment ; and it is so beautiful 
and true in itself that we almost 
forget, as completely as she herself 
did, how impertinent is any attempt 
on the part of a young girl to give 


religious instruction to a man old 
enough, even in years, to be her 
father, older in suffering and 
experience than she will probably 
ever be in her life. “ Mercy 
droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven.” “We do pray 
for mercy, and that same 
prayer doth teach us all to render 
the deeds of mercy,” sweetly re- 
marks this amiable young lady, 
who had cut the heart out of 
more than one man, making flip- 
pant jests about them with her 
maid the while. They were guilty 
of the crime, not of hating her 
nation, but of liking her better 
than she liked them ; and, provided 
her own father’s commands are 
obeyed, she can leave them, 
bleeding morally,—without re- 
morse. 

Mercy! A girl of Portia’s type 
would have offered human sacri- 
fices with the greatest cheerfulness 
if she had been brought up where 
Moloch worship was in fashion; 
and we, if we had lived in the same 
age and country, should have felt 
no more horror of her for doing so 
than we do of any woman of our 
own day, who is content with 
ener performing whatever 
duties happen to have been 
brought under her notice by the 
4 who have had charge of 

er in childhood, and does not 
think it necessary to ask herself 
unpleasant questions about the 
cost to others at which her sup- 
posedly virtuous existence is being 
carried on.* 





* Since the above was written, Mr. Irving has made Shylock a living person to 
thousands. We may be grateful to the great actor for bringing out with such vivid- 
ness Shylock’s patient submission to everything which he understands to be law, and 
the absence in him of anything like miserliness or greed. 
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MY SCOTCH LASSIE. 


If I had the brush of angel, 

Dipt in colours rich and rare, 

I would paint with choicest limning 
My Scotch lassie fresh and fair. 


Fresh is she as dewy morning, 
Fair as blossom on the spray, 
Fragrant as the birch tree waving 
In the fresh breeze of the May. 


O, my bright and blooming lassie ! 
Maids more stately well may be ; 
But no stateliest maiden ever 
Breathed a smile so sweet as she. 


O, my bonnie blithe fond lassie, 
Mild as bloom on hawthorn tree, 
Rich as June, and ripe as Autumn, 
Flower and fruit in one is she. 


Saw you ever cowslip warmer 

When the zephyrs came to woo? 

Saw you bright-eyed speedwell peeping 
"Neath the hedge with purer blue ? 


Warmer than her keen pulse keeping 
Time to all things true and good, 
Bluer than her blue eye swelling 

In young love’s divinest mood ? 


Softer floats no plumy sea-gull 
Than her bosom’s heaving charms, 
Swan on lake not whiter swimmeth 
Than the whiteness of her arms. 


If I had the brush of angel, 

Dipt in colours rich and rare— 
No! no trick of brush or pigment 
Ever limned a form so fair. 


Let them limn who live in dreamland, 
Where the brain-born phantoms sway ; 
I have feasted on the substance, 

And the shadow pales away. 
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I will not make dainty mockery 
With a painted thin display 

Of a life that breathes and burgeons 
With the fullness of the May. 


I will see my dear Scotch lassie 

In the ray that sweeps the hills, 

In the bright far-shimmering ocean, 
In the silver-flashing rills. 





I will see her where the wandering 
Bee sucks honey from the brae, 
Where the mavis to the mavis 
Pours his rich full-throated lay. 


I will feed upon the sweetness 

Of her presence near to me, 

And her wealth of grace that hangeth 
Like a peach upon a tree. 


I will live on the dear memory 
Of that hour of burning bliss, 
When she lent her lips and thrilled me 
With the rapture of her kiss ! 


Joun Stuart BuLackIe. 
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THEORY AND LAW IN RELATION TO COMMERCIAL 
PRACTICES. 


Tuat the institutions under which 
we live are, to a certain extent, 
experimental, may be proved by a 
comparison of statutes now in force 
and customs now prevalent, with 
such as corresponded to them a 
century ago. For the sake of 
order, a law must in practice be 
regarded as perfect and unimpeach- 
able, however much its infallibility 
may be questioned in theory. But 
theory is a liquid whose precipitate 
is decision, and so in the reforms 
or lapses of one age the institutions 
of another are overturned, or fall 
into decay. A poetic philosopher 
might be tempted to regard this 
tendency to change as a mark of 
weakness —‘“‘ the fashion of this 
world passeth away ;” the practical 
man, on the other hand, usually 
draws another lesson, and is found 
bent on keeping his eyes open, in 
order to maintain himself on the 
profitable side of whatever changes 
may come. Speaking generally, 
the revolution which is still in pro- 
gress is in the direction of more and 
more freedom for the individual. 
If a larger and wider spirit than 
that of old time were not being 
born of this freedom, and of the 
consequent growth of the individual 
in opportunities of knowledge, it 
might be said that we were pro- 
ceeding further and further away 
from the true conception of a 
commonwealth. Freedom of con- 
tract for the individual means the 
principle of “each for himself ;” 
if this were not counteracted by 


another new development—that of 
public opinion—we might be re- 
duced to a chaos of reckless, selfish 
competition. Public opinion is a 
commodious and convenient bridge 
between theories and institutions. 
The bridge is made short where 
the theory is easily apprehended, 
and satisfies a large number; it is 
long and difficult where theory is 
too ideul or immature. We do not 
obtain the best institutions possible, 
but those that seem most practicable 
according to common light. 

The recent revival in certain de- 
partments of commerce has afforded 
some curious instances of modern 
customs. Depression in trade, 
which, in this country, means an 
inability to find a market for manu- 
factured articles at remunerative 
prices, and a consequent lack of 
enterprise, affects not only the 
manufactured goods, but the raw 
material. There is no great anxiety 
to buy that which it is doubtful profit 
to work up. The merchant of raw 
material cannot find a profitable 
market because the merchant in 
manufactured articles cannot find 
his. In an ideal state, so soon as 
the merchant found his stock, in 
process of gradual absorption, was 
coming to an end, he would resort 
to the dealer in material, and 
lift his burden of unsold stuff from 
him at a gradually advancing price, 
equally profitable to both, until, 
with the full revival of trade, the 
old level of prices might be reached. 
What happens now in the un-ideal 
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state? The speculator is neither a 
| ate ard of raw material nor a pro- 
ucer of manufactured commodities ; 
he is simply a man with a longer 
nose and a keener brain than either 
of these useful individuals. He sees, 
by a commercial instinct, the fine 
indications of an advancing tide of 
prosperity before any one else sees 
them, he resorts to the dealers in 
one kind or another of raw 
material, and buys up, on credit, 
secretly, the whole of their stock, 
not only that which is in the ware- 
houses, but that which is in vessels 
on the sea, expected to arrive. 
This can be done even with so 
important a commodity as cotton, 
by the aid of one of those financial 
combinations, or syndicates, which 
the economy of capital, due to the 
credit system, permits to wield 
enormous sums of nominal money. 
To similarly control a market in 
black pepper, in sumach, or other 
articles of less importance, requires 
a less gigantic financial operation. 
What is the result of this control ? 
Cotton, or whatever be the com- 
modity in question, becomes scarce. 
The rising demand for his goods 
compels the manufacturer to re- 
— his stock of raw material. 
resorting to the market, he 
finds that he has to pay, not the 
price to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and on the basis of which 
he can sell his manufactured goods, 
but a new and factitious price—the 
rice quoted by a speculator who 
madea “corner,” and placed him- 
self in the position of being the only 
person able to furnish a supply of 
the commodity in question. The 
manufacturer is baulked: instead 
of being able to procure his raw 
material at a price allowing him a 
reasonable margin of profit on 
manufacture, he finds his hopes of 
honest prosperity baffled by the 
cunning of a speculator. The 
extra profit which in the ideal state 
would have been divided between 
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the legitimate dealers in raw and 
manufactured goods, to recoup 
them for perhaps years of stagna- 
tion or loss, another has snatched 
from them. Swift speculation has 
stolen the cream; slow honest 
trade may take its chance of making 
ar — with the skimmed 


What had our ancestors to say 
about “buying to arrive,” or 
getting control of a market? We 
turn to an advertisement in a news- 
paper of the beginning of the 
present century. To buy or to sell 
is harmless in itself, and so subtle 
is the distinction between buying 
for a legitimate and for a specula- 
tive purpose, that we are not sur- 
prised to find that local associa- 
tions were found necessary for the 
due enforcement of any law upon 
such a subject. The following is. 
the advertisement of a Norfolk 
society established to give effect in 
its own district to what was then 
the common law: 

“Whereas the members of this 
Association have great reason to 
apprehend that the unlawful prac- 
tice of forestalling, or what is 
termed in this neighbourhood 
fore-hand bargains, are at this. 
time made on the growing 
crop of grain. This is to give 
notice, That whoever will give in- 
formation of such practices to any 
of the members of the said Associa- 
tion, so that the persons offending 
may be indicted, they shall receive 
Twenty Guineas reward, upon the 
conyiction of the parties, from the 
Treasurer of the said Associa- 
tion. 

“ After the very excellent charge 
delivered by Judge Grose to the 
Grand Juries of the counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk on this sub- 
ject at the last Lent assizes ; and 
after the publication of that part of 
his Lordship’s charge, in the pro- 
vincial papers, we can hardly sup- 
pose men can be ignorant of the 
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enormity of the evil, or of the 
illegality of such transactions ; but 
to remove all pretences of that 
kind in future, we think it proper 
to give the following abstract of 
the law against such practices : 

“* By the Common law, all endea- 
vours whatsoever to enhance the 
eommon price of any merchandise, 
and all kinds of practices which 
have an apparent tendency thereto, 
whether by spreading false rumours, 
or by buying things in the market 
before the accustomed hour, or by 
buying and selling again the same 
thing in the same market, or by 
any other such like devices, are 
highly criminal, and punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

*** And so jealous is the Common 
law of all practices of this kind, 
that it will not suffer corn to be 
sold in the sheaf, perhaps for this 
reason, because by such means the 
market is in effect forestalled. 

“** Whosoever doth ingross, or get 
into his hands by buying, contract- 
ing, or promise-taking, other than 
by demise, grant, or nie of land 
or tithe, any corn growing in the 
fields, or any other corn or grain, 
butter, cheese, fish, or other 
dead victuals whatsoever, to the 
intent to sell the same again, is 
deemed an unlawful ingrosser. 

“* And whosoever doth by any 
means regrate, obtain, or get into 
his hands or possession, in a fair 
or market, any corn, wine, fish, 
butter, cheese, tallow, sheep, lambs, 
calves, swine, pigs, geese, capons, 
hens, chickens, pigeons, conies, or 
other dead victuals whatsoever, 
that shall be brought to any fair or 
market to be sold, and do sell the 
same again in any fair or market 
holden or kept in the same place, 
or in any other fair or market 
within four miles thereof, is deemed 
a regrator.’” 

How our modern operator, who 
has bought raw material, not for 
manufacture and legitimate use, but 
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to sell again, and has made a hun- 
dred thousand pounds clear profit 
by ‘cornering’ the market, would 
smile at these obsolete enactments ! 
His profit, he would claim, was a 
perfectly fair one ;—did he not risk 
the loss of an enormous sum if his 
e had been less cleverly laid, or 
ad miscarried through some acci- 
dent? . The argument seems fair 
at first sight, and the fallacy in it 
is hard to discover. It lies in this, 
that no one asked or desired him 
to run that risk; it was under- 
taken at his own choice, and more- 
over reduced toa remote contingency 
by the elaboration of his plan. 
The argument of gain being a 
righteous equivalent for risk is a 
fair one only in the case of honest 
manufacture or trade. There is no 
fallacy to be detected here ; the risk 
is not undertaken solely at the 
freak of the manufacturer, and for 
the chance of sudden profit, after 
the realisation of which the liability 
is over, and the successful free- 
lance may plan a fresh operation, 
or remain idle as he will. In the 
case of the manufacturer, the public 
needs his office and understands 
his position and use in the com- 
monwealth; his risk is no spas- 
modic and temporary danger, buta 
rmanent liability, and one that 
1s called for, since some one must 
undertake it. On this ground he 
is on quite a different level from 
the speculator, who pursues his own 
advantage solely from the outset. 
But, the operator may argue, the 
trade of the country could not be 
carried on if any theoretic enact- 
ment were to hamper the perfect 
liberty of buying and selling. 
Herein indeed lies the difficulty. 
At the beginning of the century it 
had to be met by local associations 
bent on seeing the law carried out 
in its meaning, spirit, and integrity. 
Now the difficulty is met by the 
easier method of having no such 
arduous law, but freedom for the 
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individual instead, who may 
* regrate,’ ‘forestall,’ or ‘ fore-hand 
bargain’ as he chooses. Formerly 
the liberty of trade was defined, 
now it may include the licentious- 
ness of trade, and the Common law 
has ceased to be jealous of its 
practices. 

We have many professors of 
political economy, but asarule their 
works omit all reference to current 
commercial practice, of which it 
may be presumed they are ignorant. 
The’ public might fairly claim from 
the holders of endowed appoint- 
ments who have little to do, some 
careful study of everyday affairs. 
Commerce is now so complex, and 
each man in the whirl of it is so 
busy, that there is no opportunity 
for theory. The sufferer is always 
the unprotected public which pays 
blindly, not knowing how the amount 
charged is made up. We venture 
to suggest a homely but interesting 
study for any University Don or 
Fellow who has a leaning towards 
politicaleconomy. Let him take the 
average price per lb. of a variety of 
familiar commodities and divide out 
that price fractionally as follows. 
Cost of production, or cost where 
‘grown, cost of transit, middlemen, 
depreciation, imsurance against 
reasonable risk, profit of retailer. 
It would require a considerable 
and very arduous study of facts to 
arrive at so simple a conclusion, 
but the result would be valuable, 
and ought to include an estimate 
of what proportion of the price 
might be deemed justifiable, and 
‘what proportion the public ought 
to regard as imposition. General 
opinion might thus become formed, 
and steps be taken to inaugurate 
a better system in the cases 
wherein the old system might prove 
to lay an unfair tax upon the 
consumer. Our professor, when he 
can bestir himself to emerge from 
his classic leisure, may well begin 
with an analysis of the price of 


fish. The retail price of fish, with 
the exception of the plebeian 
herring and sprat, and one or two 
coarse varieties, is about as high 
per pound as that of butcher's 
meat. Our student of the theory 
of commercial practice will be able 
to ascertain whether the hardy 
fisherman, to whom no one grudges 
his wage, is the person who obtains 
that fraction of the price of a pound 
of fish which corresponds to the cost 
of breeding and rearing cattle, the 
rent-of grazing land, the cost of 
the supply of winter food, of tha 
attention of skilled herdsmen and 
drovers, of the labour of tha 
slaughterhouse, all of which form 
a part of the price of a pound of 
butcher’s meat. The question can 
soon be settled how much of the 
price per pound the fisherman 
obtains, how much the owner of 
his boat, and how much the middle- 
men who have the control of the 
wholesale market. 

The present writer has bought a 
codling fresh from the fishers’ 
boat for three-pence; how many 
times three-pence would he not 
have to give for a similar fish in 
London? The co-operative societies 
have succeeded in reducing the 
business of retailing to some sort of 
order, and charge with fair evenness 
their percentage of commission for 
performing the office of retailer 
with regard to each article sold. 
But they have not yet succeeded 
to any extent in being the sole 
intermediary between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The 
difference in price resulting from 
so doing might in some instances 
prove too startling,—too great a 
shock to the mind accustomed to 
vested interest, too strange a sur- 
prise to the ignorant consumer 
wont to pay an unauthorised secret 
tax heavier by far than any income 
tax. Coal might make another 
profitable study for the philanthro- 
pic political economist :—What the 
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reasonable profit of the retailer to 
the poor in quantities of half a 
hundredweight, what the cost of 
transit from the pit, what the cost 
at the pit’s mouth, what the resi- 
duum, and where it goes. The 
householder pays the price that is 
asked of him, without question, 
provided his neighbour pays the 
same. It can scarcely be expected 
that he, as an individual, can do 
anything to obtain better terms, 
when a much larger trader, the 
manufacturer, can do nothing but 
pay an extravagant price for cotton, 
at a time when the market may 
happen to be under the con- 
trol of a fore-hand-bargaining syn- 
dicate. All that the old-fashioned 
manufacturer does is to grumble 
that business is bad, and does not 
seem so certain as it was, now that 
there is so much _ speculation. 
Similarly, the housekeeper finds 
that all the facilities for supply and 
transport of provisions do not 
make them as much cheaper as 
might reasonably be expected. The 
simple process of dividing the 
price of any commodity into frac- 
tions, each apportioned to a neces- 
sary element of the actual cost of 
production, transit, and distribu- 
tion, would afford easy instruction 
to both ; and were there any unfair 
advantage taken at any link of 
the chain it would stand revealed. 
Matters like these are certain to 
come before the public, as they be- 
come more and more awake to 
theory, and understand that analy- 
sis may draw as clear a clue 
through a commercial operation, 
as through a complicated syllo- 
gism. The housekeeper who buys 
an article in quantity z at a price 
2y at one emporium, and. a quan- 
tity 2e at a price y at another, 
rent and wages being much the 
same in both localities of purchase, 
is being stimulated to inquiry by 
the very tradesmen who are 80 
wrathful now that the public is 


seeing its way to doing some of its 
own business, by choosing its 
own servants and paying them 
their equitable wage. But the 
absence of clear theory, by 
which tradesman and consumer 
alike would at least be able 
to agree on grounds of fact, 
is conspicuously marked. It would 
seem so easy a thing to have taught 
to both of them at school, in what 
several parts the cost of an article 
consists. The proper cost of a 
pound of potatoes sold in a 
fashionable locality where rents 
are a percentage higher than in 
a less wealthy neighbourhood, and 
the greengrocer’s increased charges 
extend to the stable where he keeps 
his pony, and the wages he pays his 
assistants, can be easily calculated 
in a decimal fraction, as compared 
with the cost of the same in a 
poorer neighbourhood, rents being 
specified. Then statistics may be 
given of the most profitable extent 
for such a business to be. A 
fractional allowance must be made 
to one tradesman on the score of 
being too small for the kind of 
business he has undertaken to be 
most economically worked, while 
an estimate of the proportion of 
bad debts to be allowed for where 
the system is a credit one, aa 
compared with a cash trade, may 
rightly come within the price of 
a pound of potatoes. The arith- 
metic class in a school might 
thus afford a lesson in minor 
political economy, a much more 
useful subject to the  indivi- 
dual of humble mind, than that 
major political administration 
which a few born statesmen under- 
stand, and which serves as a whet- 
stone for the ignorance of the pro- 
vincial debating societies. 

The reversal of ancient law and 
custom in the instance of ‘ fore- 
hand bargaining’ we have just 
been considering, may perhaps be 
accounted as a move im another 
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than the right direction, however 
. intelligible in view of the very 
much enhanced complication of our 
commercial system, and also of the 
fact that the commercial classes 
hold a large grip of the reins of 
power. 

A statute which we may, on 
the other hand, be more glad 
to have lost, is one by which, 
a little over a century ago, was 
made penal, “the contracting, 
enticing, or seducing artificers 
to go out of this kingdom into 
a foreign country not within 
the dominions of or belonging to 
the Crown of Great Britain.” Here 
we are met face to face with the 
question of the freedom of the 
individual versus the paternal 
claims of society, and the indivi- 
dual has won the day. No doubt 
this country has gained its com- 
manding position, and helped to 
fulfil its mission in the world, by 
the scattering of its skilled 
workers over all parts of the globe. 
Our bread cast upon foreign waters 
somehow returns to us after many 
days. And with our present 
notions of personal freedom we 
should find it difficult to forbid 
an American cousin, or a man and 
a brother from Rio or Buenos 
Ayres, to paint in glowing colours 
to a friend picked up here, the 
openings afforded by their respec- 
tive countries. Indeed it could be 
done by letter in a way that the 
most ferret-eyed government would 
find it difficult to take cognisance 
of. But (apart from a remote con- 
tingent return of profit to this 
country from the instillation, 
through the distribution of atoms 
of our nationality over the world, 
of our notions and tendency to 
trade) to permit a skilled artisan 
to leave our shores is very bad 
political economy, and the sign 
of a decline in some trade, the 
revival of which is not speedily 
anticipated. The injury is of 
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several kinds. First, the expense 
of the departed artificer’s rearing 
and education, which the country 
though its individuals has borne, 
is rendered a dead weight with- 
out remunerative return. The 
years during which the man 
would be producing in excess of 
his consumption, and so repay- 
ing the community, in divers 
forms, for the expense incurred 
during his earlier life, will be spent 
in benefiting some other country, 
which took no part in the cost of 
rearing him. Furthermore, the 
emigration of a competent worker 
alters the relative proportions of 
the able and incompetent to the 
disadvantage of the country 
quitted. This is a serious matter 
for an old country, which is rich in 
charitable institutions, and, by 
oe weakly lives, tends to 

come a lazar house of the lame, 
the halt, the blind, the sufferers 
both from physical and intellectual 
disability, who also are the last to 
stir from the old country. When 
a skilled artificer leaves Sheffield 
for the States, he takes imper- 
ceptibly away one-and-twenty 
years at least of rations, clothes, 
and schooling; he also throws his 
acquired faculties and experience 
into another country’s balance of 
trade against us; and last, but not 
least, if the proportion of useful 
people to burdensome people in 
the row of houses in which he 
lived was as fifty to one hundred, 
after his departure it will be only 
forty-nine to ninety-nine, or just 
over half per cent. less. But we 
must “ dree our weird ;” the whole 
tendency of the movement of 
recént centuries has been to un- 
chain the hind from the soil; we 
can scarcely so revert as to chain 
the artisan to his workshop. In- 
deed, the ’ciety, if such a feat were 
attempted, would soon arrange for 
him to be the only workman left 
in that workshop. 
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Some curious changes are due to 
the greater perfection and cen- 
trality of our administrative 
apparatus. The bureau tends to 
overshadow, while it shelters, the 
individual. Nowadays, should any 
burglary be committed in one’s 
dwelling house, or any outrage 
done there, one informs the police 
and has but a faint hope of their 
catching the offender. When some 
dastardly wretch slit the noses of 
the horses of a relative of the 
present writer’s, a widow, a century 
ago, she not only offered a hand- 
some reward herself for the appre- 
hension of the offender, but shared 
in the liability of another sum of 
money which was offered with the 
like purpose of bringing the 
culprit to justice, by a voluntary 
association existing in the Hundred 
in which she resided. And when 
another dame of the same family 
some years afterwards suffered 
from the depredations of a burglar 
who could not be found, there 
being no a at that period, she 
sat up all night with a maid, and 
succeeding in marking the depreda- 
tor and having him convicted. 
Life is made so smooth for us now 
that we are in danger of losing 
the robuster faculties of self-help. 
With the decaying instinct of self- 
reliance must it be said also, in 
spite of a few magnificent excep- 
tious which glorify our time, that 


there has vanished some of the old 
generosity in helping others? In 
the autumn of 1745, the husband of 
the dame first named above left a 
proof of his then existence in enter- 
ing himself with several others of 
his relatives among the subscribers. 
to a fund “‘to be applied to the sup- 
port of His Majesty’s Person and 
Government in this present exi- 
gency.” Should we subscribe in 
this pleasant freehanded manner 
to-day? Yes... for a consider- 
ation! We should subscribe, not 
to the fund, but to a loan, to be 
applied to the support of Her 
Majesty and the Government in a 
particular exigency. That is to 
say, we should see that we were 
well paid for our subscription, by a 
certain three per cent. accruing to 
us and our heirs for ever, or until 
we wanted our money back, and 
could obtain it by selling our 
consols for a little more than our 
subscription cost us. Moral: 
the National Debt in 1745 was 
under seventy-five millions, now 
it is well, seventy-five mil- 
lions pays about three years’ 
interest on it. In the contempla- 
tion of this fact we may well con- 
clude these rough notes on theory 
and law in their relation to commer- 
cial practices, for both seem quite 
powerless to make the debt any 
smaller. 
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Norurne more clearly can show the educational progress of this country 
than a comparison between the reception vouchsafed to the late Prince 
Consort, when he honestly and earnestly desired to foster measures of 
beneficial reform, and that now accorded to the son who follows in his 
steps. When Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, endeavoured to impress his expansive views upon the Vice- 
Chancellor, or other heads of the University, he was met by the same 
old-fashioned and short-sighted Conservatism that sneered at his far- 
seeing and patriotic patronage of the Great Exhibition of 1851. He was 
accused of endeavouring to Germanise the Universities, and this word 
alone was enough to provoke opposition. Had the terrifying expression 
been analysed, it would have been found that it merely meant diffusion 
of knowledge throughout a wider area than that over which the English 
Universities of the time thought it their business to extend their 
influence. In our later day Prince Leopold joins the committee of tae 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching—a society, 
too, founded by the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, whose name betokens an 
undoubtedly German origin; and yet not only the neoteric and liberal 
London University, but the ancient foundations of Oxford and Cambridge 
hold out willing hands of friendship and co-operation. 

How far Prince Leopold has qualified himself for the position he 
occupies in regard to such a question, may be judged from the quality of 
his advocacy, and also from the fact that he is a University man himself, 
a member of the oldest English University, and the one which of old 
was the greatest stickler for tradition as opposed to innovation. 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold George Duncan Albert is Her 
Majesty’s youngest son, and was born April 7, 1853. His constitutional 
delicacy, while precluding him from following the more arduous profes- 
sions chosen by the brothers who intervene between himself and the Heir 
Apparent, and debarring him from a physically active life, has happily 
been turned to good in enabling him to give his attention more fully in the 
direction of intellectual life and effort, and to make himself a champion 
of those ideal but most worthy national movements which are beyond the 
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round of current politics and the routine of the services of State. 
Prince Leopold has had more than one tutor; to Canon Duckworth he 
would gratefully allow his educational obligation ; to Mr. Ruskin he has 
openly proclaimed his intellectual and moral debt; and he has freely 
opened his mind to such culture as the philosophic lore of the world 


affords to every earnest student. Prince Leopold was entered at 


Christ Church, Oxford, and is a member of the University, and a Doctor 
of Civil Law, dating thirteen years later than his forerunner in the 
same curriculum, the Prince of Wales, who is not quite twelve years 
his senior. An English Prince at the University does not reside in the 
College to which he is attached, but in a house of his own. Prince 
Leopold, however, had his own set among the students of his time, and 
might often have been seen playing chess at the Oxford Chess Club, a 
game particularly conducive to patience and quiet strength, and one 
which we shall see from his speeches has taught him some metaphorical 
lessons. How far he is possessed of native talent, and how much he owes 
to Oxford, we need not reckon, for the reports of his speeches show 
that the former qualification does not yield before the latter. In refer- 
ence to one of his speeches the Times leader expressed the opinion that 
“few Oxford men of Prince Leopold’s age could have said what he 
had to say, or have said it so simply, plainly, and brightly.” 

Prince Leopold’s position is peculiar. So many lives come between 
his own and the splendid burden of the crown, that he is comparatively 
free from the restrictions which Court etiquette imposes upon those near 
the succession. He may call Lord Beaconsfield “a great master of 
style and language” without an outcry that he is favouring a political 
party. He may speak from the same platform as Mr. Gladstone without 
any fear of suspicion that he is reviving the old spectre of “ Preroga- 
tive’? in order to influence a general election. He may even become a 
Peer of the Realm, and take part in the debates of the House of Lords. 
There is nothing to prevent him, if he should so incline, from entering 
the arena of legislation as a partisan. Were the Prince of Wales to 
assume such a position, he would immediately lay himself open to the 
danger of being supposed to represent the Sovereign, and expose the 
judgment of Her Majesty to indirect attack. Prince Leopold possesses 
all of what we may perhaps describe as the poetical prerogatives of 
princely position, without any of its onerous and uneasy responsibilities, 
There is indeed much to captivate the imagination in the spectacle of a 
prince, who has every form of sumptuous show and idle luxury within 
reach, rising above the lower dream into the altitude of a lover of 
wisdom and truth. And as Sakya Mouni was the better Buddha for the 
expanded views due to his princely nurture and experience, so there is a 
rare charm, such as sometimes emanates from the work of artists of 
unique. individuality, in philosophy that has passed through the crucible 
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of a life so uncommon in its experience as that of a member of the 
Royal family of a country likeour own. A certain remoteness is a neces- 
sary constituent of artistic effect, and in the speeches of a prince it is 
as if the voice came to us from some mysterious distance, on which 
account it is pregnant with a romantic power which makes it the more 
impressive. As this remoteness from the commonplace is what every 
great poet and artist aims at, it can scarcely be urged that the influence 
thence derived should be despised or regarded as moonshine, because it 
happens to proceed in a natural manner from the peculiar composition 
of circumstances which form the environment of a prince. A very 
important impressive power resides in the idealistic, even though the 
practical man may confess its influence more by the secret and uncon- 
scious effect which it has upon his motives, than by any ostensible 
appreciation of it. High position has its duties, and opportunities of a 
kind that can come by no other way, of adding to the welfare of the 
world. It is only selfish isolation—the inversion of the true birthright 
of aristocracy—on the part of those whom the public would be glad to 
worship as it worships all communicators of what is above the common- 
place, which can make royal persons unpopular. Our English princes one 
and all seem as by instinct aware of this fact; and each has his own 
sphere of manifest activity. To describe the kind of work in which a 
prince engages as ornamental, is a great mistake. A man in business 
often says, “ I can do nothing with my agents until they have had their 
legs under my mahogany.” A certain relation between them and 
centrality of the enterprise are thus produced which are of more effect 
than acres of written correspondence. It is to the ensuring of this 
kind of centrality for enterprises of larger scope, that the presence and 
interest of a prince are so often the means, with a success beyond cold 
and practical expectation ; and in this respect the prince may be regarded 
as occupying, not an ornamental, but a pivotal position. 

When it came to the turn of Prince Leopold to make a public 
appearance, it was the signal for the expression all over the country of a 
most candid and pleased surprise. It was found that wherever he went 
he went with something to say, and that that something was said clearly, 
eloquently, naturally, and persuasively. The delivery was calm and 
powerful, and the air of self-conviction which marked each address made 
it evident that a genuine thinker and speaker was present. The 
discourses were indubitably not bought, but made by the orator himself, 
were all of a piece, and worthy of study not only in the hearing, but under 
the more trying ordeal of a reading in cold blood and away from the 
speaker’s spell. The life of a young prince is necessarily and rightly 
somewhat obscure; a few persons only had known of Prince Leopold as a 
cultivated student, a large number now were first introduced to him as 
a large-minded and accomplished teacher. The surprise was pardonable. 
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In 1874, Mr. Disraeli spoke as follows: “The delicate state of health 
of Prince Leopold has prevented him from adopting a profession, 
which in the instance of his royal brothers has been followed, I 
may say, by them with energy and success. Partly from that 
state of health, and in a greater degree, probably, from difference of 
temperament, his pursuits are of a different character from those of 
princes who are called upon to deal with fleets and armies. Prince 
Leopold is a student, and a student of no common order. He is 
predisposed to pursuits of science and learning, and to the cultivation 
of those fine arts which adorn life, and lend lustre to a nation. It 
would, however, be a great error to suppose that for a young prince of 
his character there may not be an eminent career, and one not only 
creditable to himself, but most useful to his country. The influence 
of an exalted personage of intellect and culture upon a community is 
incalculable. No more complete and rare example of that truth 
can be shown than in the instance of his illustrious father, the Prince 
Consort. We can now contemplate the public labours of the Prince 
Consort with something of the candour of posterity. He refined the 
tastes, multiplied the enjoyments, and elevated the moral sense of the 
great body of the people. Nor has his influence ceased since he departed 
from us. Public opinion has maintained the influence it gave to our 
civilisation, because it sympathised with it. The example of such a 
father will guide and animate Prince Leopold.” 

Mr. Gladstone seconded Mr. Disraeli to the following effect : 

“T believe the right hon. gentleman has not gone beyond the truth 
in the picture he has drawn of the large intelligence, the cultivated 
mind, and the refined pursuits of this Prince, and of his capacity to 
tread—in these most important respects—in the steps of his illustrious 
father.” 

The anticipations here expressed were no doubt regarded by some 
at the time as mere stock utterances necessary to the performance of an 
official duty. But, in commenting upon the words of our higher states- 
men, it is apt to be forgotten what opportunities of observation and 
formation of judgment are open to them. Reading their utterances by 
the light of after events, we are now enabled to do justice to the dis- 
cernment and foresight of these eminent speakers : they knew more than 
the public. 

In comparing the principal occasions on which Prince Leopold has 
been in any large sense before the public, it will be seen that the thread 
of a common object runs through them, and thus evidences the bent of 
his mind and interest. Outside of partisan phraseology and those 
nominal demarcations which in the clash of minor politics mean so little 
and are counted so much, Prince Leopold may be called a Liberal. As 
the Times phrased it, “his views on education are of the widest kind.” 
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At the meeting held at the Mansion House, on the 19th Feb. 1879, in 
support of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
Prince Leopold thus gave expression to his views : 

“To all Englishmen, I think, it is gratifying to feel that the institu- 
tions of which we are so proud are not mere dead systems, but living 
organisms which can expand under new circumstances and meet new 
needs as they arise. Few English institutions have been the objects of 
so long and so wide a reverence as our Universities, and yet there was 
a time when they seemed to be falling out of harmony with the needs of 
the age. That reproach, I think, can no longer be urged against them. 
We may fairly claim that of late they have taken the lead in all the most 
important educational reforms. We sometimes hear comparisons made 
between German and English Universities, not always to the advantage of 
the latter. I have no means of making any such comparison, as my 
experience of Universities is confined to the University of Oxford; but I 
shall always look back to my residence at Oxford as one of the greatest 
pleasures and the greatest privileges of my life, and I should find it hard 
to believe that any other University can surpass Oxford in the power of 
attracting her alumni to herself. There is, however, one advantage 
possessed by German Universities which must strike everybody. They 
diffuse knowledge throughout a much wider class of the community than 
Oxford or Cambridge have hitherto reached. Learning in England has 
been too much regarded as the privilege of a particular class.” Prince 
Leopold then referred to the conditions of residence at Oxford and 
Cambridge as keeping away students of narrow means, and pointed to 
the University of London as having removed barriers to the spread of 
culture, and opened facilities which now the elder Universities were 
glad to unite with her in offering. “A very strong spirit has 
arisen,” he said, “in these old seats of learning. I cannot call it 
a spirit of benevolence, for these lectures are in no way a work of 
charity, and will, it is hoped, be self-supporting after the first few years. 
But it is a spirit of active sympathy with the wants and wishes of a very 
large class, whose needs in the direction of higher education have been 
too long ignored.” Prince Leopold’s lesson from Ruskin, and the spirit 
which we can trace as the actuating motive of the young speaker’s 
earnestness, were very finely evidenced in the beauty and truth of 
his suggestion, “that the highest wisdom and the highest pleasure 
need not be costly or exclusive, but may be almost as cheap and as free 
as air, and that the greatness of a nation must be measured, not by her 
wealth or apparent power, but by the degree in which all her people 
have learnt to gather from the world of books, of art, of nature, a pure 
and ennobling joy.” 

London, “so large and unwieldy that everybody’s business becomes 
nobody’s business,” was epigrammatically pourtrayed as the possessor of 
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“confused strength and half conscious greatness.” The object of the 
London society, which is the formation of local centres for university 
teaching in the Metropolis, we may hope to see much more largely 
realised, so that not only one Oxonian may be found living in White- 
chapel, but there may result a much more thorough intermingling of the 
cultivated and the uncultivated, to the end of the descent and spread of 
civilisation, a glorious dream at least of a practical New Jerusalem being 
let down in our midst. 

Prince Leopold’s next appearance as a public speaker was at the 
meeting on the 25th February, 1879, of the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution, which is a foundation of a kind not very differen 
from that of the primitive University, such as it was in the days 
when scholars could not afford to pay a few hundreds a year 
during their educational career, and had not contemplated the 
luxurious privileges of an Oxford or a Cambridge. Prince Leopold, 
in presiding over this gathering, found himself treading in the 
footsteps of his grand-uncle, the Duke of Sussex, who, more than 
half a century before, had fulfilled the same office when the Institution 
was in its infancy. The studies fostered at this establishment are of the 
essentially modern order, comprising amongst others public speaking, 
drawing, mechanics, physiology, and even domestic economy, in addition 
to the theory of music, English literature, and even chess. The appear- 
ance of this favourite game of his own among subjects open to prize 
competition afforded Prince Leopold a text for a very charming and 
appropriate piece of metaphorical suggestiveness. 

“T need not go, at length, into the advantages to be derived from each 
of the subjects which your curriculum embraces ; there is not one which 
may not be of great service to the practical career or to the mental 
development of the zealous student. And there is so much similarity in 
the conditions of all effort and success, that even the studies which 
seem most remote from active life may always furnish a moral which life 
can adopt and employ. For instance, I notice that in what is called the 
‘Miscellaneous Department’ of your curriculum you provide instruc- 
tion in the game of chess. This is not the most obviously practical of 
your subjects ; but it has struck me that even those, if any there be, who 
desire to limit their education to this branch alone, may learn some not un- 
important lessons of life from the manner in which you teachit. Particular 
attention, I see your programme says, is paid to the study of the open- 
ings. Now, is it not true that in life, as in chess, it is often the opening, 
and the opening only, which is under our own control? Later in the 
game, the plans and wishes of others begin to conflict unpleasantly with 
our own; sometimes it is as much as we can do to avoid being check- 
mated altogether. But for the first few moves we are free. We can 
deploy our pieces to the best advantage; we can settle on the line of 
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action which best suits our powers; and we sometimes find that it will 
repay us to sacrifice a pawn or a piece so as to gain at once a position 
which may give us a decided advantage throughout the whole game. Does 
not this, too, remind us of early life? Must we not often be content to 
sacrifice some pawn of present pleasure or profit, to gain a vantage ground 
which may help us to successes which self-indulgence could never have 
won? Iam sure that among the bright young faces which I see around 
me, there are many who have known what it is to labour against the 
grain; to begin a lesson when they would rather have gone to the 
theatre, to finish it when they would rather have gone to bed. And I 
am sure that such efforts of self-denial and conscientiousness form at 
least half the real benefit. of education ; that it would do us little good 
to wake up and find our heads magically stocked with all manner of 
facts, in comparison to the good which it does us to fight for knowledge, 
to suffer for her, and to make her at last our own. In great things as 
well as in small, this principle of self-help is a peculiarly English 
spirit.” 

Like his father, Prince Leopold is wide-minded ; he regards facts, not 
from a narrow and personal, but from a general standpoint. To fully 
realise this attitude of our Royal Family, and to find a cause for grati- 
tude at the same time, we have but to perform a simple process of com- 
parison. In certain countries of the East how often do we not hear, in 
relation to the progress of this or that measure of reform, that it was 
impeded by palace intrigue? The advantage of the palace and the well- 
being of the people have there become too evidently distinct, and even 
antagonistic. With ourselves, it is no paradox to affirm that the prince, 
or even the Sovereign, may be the truest republican amongst us. We 
need not be misled by artificial or conventional meanings of words. A 
Republican in the true sense of the term is one who thinks and labours 
for the common good, fulfils the duties of his position, lofty or lowly, in 
the service of the State, without bigotry and without selfishness. 

It is not difficult to discover what it is that enlarges the mind and 
enables it to take this expanded view ; it is the all-mastering influence of 
a broad and generous culture. The mind that is deeply buried in petti- 
fogging details may find it difficult to rise into this large and stimu- 
lating air. But even from pedestrian intellects imagination is rarely 
wholly absent, and it may fall to the lot of an eloquent prince to be the 
happy person to break the seal that holds a mummy’s bandage upon an 
unopened mind. It is quite possible that, where a prophet might have 
cried in vain, the prestige of a prince may introduce the missing 
element ; and the idea that could not obtain entrance before may pass by 
the aid of that slight stimulus into many a new mind. 

A philosophic prince, living in the English country at the present 
day, may find some cause for gratitude that the public disposition is not 
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obstinately set against liberal ideas. In the days of some of his fore- 
fathers, for instance, Prince Leopold might have found it difficult to 
obtain a public hearing for such advanced thought as is exemplified in 
the following quotation from his speech at the Birkbeck Literary Insti- 
tution, where it is on record that the sentiment was greeted with 
applause: <‘ Foreign nations are not merely our competitors, but our 
friends; and nothing, I believe, is likely to create so true a feeling of 
friendship and sympathy between one people and another as a practical 
knowledge of each other’s speech. Sometimes, perhaps, as the proverb 
says, we take what is unknown to be magnificent; but oftener, I think, 
we take it to be something unfriendly and distasteful to us—something 
which, if we did know it, we should not like. But we find that with 
every real increase of understanding of our fellow-men of different races 
some unkindly illusion disappears; we learn to realise their likeness to 
ourselves, to sympathise with their national character, to co-operate in 
their efforts after the common good.” The Prince may fairly be 
described as an advocate for free trade in sympathy; of an exchange 
of which we cannot have too much. To wisdom he would strive to give 
the same extension. “ Learning is a commodity the demand for which 
grows with the supply. We need not fear a glut of science or of 
intelligence as we might fear a glut of cotton goods or indigo. All the 
knowledge which we who now live can gain can assuredly be made useful 
both to ourselves and to those who come after us.” 

Prince Leopold’s speech, made at Sheffield on the 20th of October last, 
is a discourse upon public spirit as manifested in the foundation of 
educational institutions, and so is well linked with his other addresses, 
the common motive of which is the desire for the spread of ennobling 
culture. Mr. Mark Firth, who gave to the people of Sheffield the Public 
Park which the Prince of Wales opened in 1875, on the later occasion 
added to his munificent gift a college, the lecture-hall of which is capable 
of accommodating a thousand students. Prince Leopold, therefore, was 
very happily chosen as the president of its inauguration ; he had a theme 
before him to which he was able to do ample justice. Publicor humani- 
tarian spirit is the quality that above all others demarcates a high civilisa- 
tion from a barbarian state. It must be found peculiarly pleasant to refer 
to present evidences of that spirit, by a prince whose ancestors have 
presided over the fortunes of this country downwards from times when, 
to put it mildly, barbarism preponderated over enlightenment. Fitly 
indeed may a prince of our times and people sing the pean of progress, 
Prince Leopold is evidently actuated by a keen and sincere enthusiasm. 
“We cannot wonder,” he said in his speech at Sheffield, “ that when a 
man has tasted the happiness of great and generous actions, he is eager 
to enjoy the high delight again, and finds other triumphs and satisfac- 
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tions are insipid as compared with the triumph and satisfaction of 
conferring on his fellow-townsmen a real and lasting good.” 

In the following passage we find the sentiment of progress brought 
into reference with the individual. The Firth College is specified as 
“ one of the best illustrations which England has to show of her boast 
that, in however low a level of life an Englishman may be born, his 
country affords him a means of rising by education to whatever position 
his talents and character fit him to fill.” 

Taking Lord Beaconsfield’s epigrammatic picture of “ The two nations, 
the nation of the rich and the nation of the poor,” as a text, Prince 
Leopold showed the nature of his own aspirations and the meaning of his 
enthusiasm for the more extended culture of the nation. “ The wide gulf 
that has existed between class and class has, I trust, been in great 
measure bridged over now throughout all England, thanks to the states- 
men of all parties alike.” And the secret by which this gulf has been 
bridged to the extent it has, he found to be the open secret of “that 
sound education which has always proved to be so powerful an agent in 
reconciling the different classes and teaching them to understand one 
another.” 

It would be reasonable to fear that a prince of delicate constitution, 
and, owing to the circumstances of his exalted position, having “a mind 
not immersed in daily cares,” would, if he devoted himself to thought, 
come forth from his study a mere doctrinaire. That, with the innocence 
of a Rasselas, he would prove to be lost in amiable dreams having no 
applicability to average human life. Fortunately, however, the life of 
our Royal Family has not been one of seclusion, and we must not forget 
how many avenues of experience are open to a prince who cares to 
cultivate his powers of observation. The number of thoughtful minds 
of all classes with which royal persons of the present English pattern 
come in contact is very large, and such contact must constitute in itself 
a liberal education and an absolute preventive of narrow or exclusive 
views. A young student who can, in the most natural way, hold familiar 
converse with men so different as, for example, Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Ruskin, is almost forced, if he turn to think at all, to find his own 
level, and discover his own originality. And with an example so near at 
hand of a Sovereign who so many years has personally superintended 
the conduct of the affairs of State, and embodies in herself a longer 
official tradition and experience than any of her ministers, the Queen’s 
youngest son might have even found some difficulty in hugging to 
himself a pet sphere of impracticable dreams. Just as the best 
definition of what, in a true and good sense, is described as mystical, is 
that it is something which, though not at once or superficially apparent, 
can come to be understood, so with the ideals which Prince Leopold 
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conjures up to stimulate men, they are eminently ideals which are 
realisable by heroic effort. 

Were any proof needed, we have but to make extracts from his 
published speeches. It cannot be said, for instance, that the ideal of 
simplicity, were it only pursued, is a difficult ideal to draw down into 
daily life. It is an ideal which includes not only poetry but practicability. 
It is a fruit of culture which as much as any will add gracefulness to 
that bridge which Prince Leopold hopes to see yet further extended 
between class and class. To this result of culture we find his references 
in the following passages from his Sheffield speech: “There will natu- 
rally be the intellectual benefits which invariably attend the progress 
of learning, philosophy, and general culture, of the opening out of new 
realms of thought, and of pleasures which the ignorant cannot know.” 
“But another,” said the Prince, “and, as it seems to me, an equally 
valuable effect of the culture is to make us shrink from and hate all that 
is vulgar and false, and to prefer pure and simple pleasures—such as are 
open to all, and can never be exhausted by any—to ostentation, vanity, 
and self-indulgence.” 

A study of the following passage also will show that, although a 
Liberal, Prince Leopold is a Conservative as well, as all good men 
should be: “Those men who, with great wealth at their disposal, elect 
to spend it in mere sumptuousness and luxury, are repaid, indeed, by 
admiration from certain persons and of a certain kind; but how far 
richer is the reward of those who, after spending what is needed to 
maintain with dignity their place in society, devote the remainder 
towards furthering the happiness of their fellow men! Far-off gene- 
rations shall rise up and call such men blessed.”” A nice discrimination, 
too, is shown, in what way and how far men of different classes can 
contribute public offerings. ‘After saying that there is full room for 
gifts, need I add how great is the inducement to be a giver? And this 
privilege of making a marked and visible difference in human well-being, 
and of seeing some great institution rise and flourish at your bidding, 
is one that can perhaps be more readily enjoyed by the great magnates 
of commerce and manufacture than by any other class. They, with 
their unfettered fortunes, must seem enviable in this respect to men 
who, apparently, perhaps, in possession of large incomes, are hampered 
by the extensive claims made on them by their landed estates, or other 
hereditary duties, who are compelled to restrict the aid they give to 
causes such as this to small and fitful donations.” 

Another evidence that he is not a mere intellectualist is afforded by 
Prince Leopold in the expression of his views on the subject of University 
education. He notes with a cordial interest what the University of 
London is doing in the enlargement of educational facilities for women, 
and what steps Oxford and Cambridge are taking in the same direction. 
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He is enthusiastic on the subject of University extension generally, but 
that does not blind him to the fact that a curriezlum of study 
and a successful examination do not constitute the be all and end 
all of University education. To those interested in the progress 
of new colleges he points out the advantages of affiliation to the 
elder Universities, as “enabling many students to enter well- 
prepared and on easier terms on residence in one or other of these 
Universities.” “Such residence,” he says, “I cannot but think may be 
made in itself an education such as no new institution can imitate or 
equal; and when I say this, Iam not thinking only of the unrivalled aids 
to study of a material kind which Oxford and Cambridge offer in the way 
of museums and laboratories and libraries, but rather of their time- 
honoured traditions and of the memories which they call up of the best 
and ablest spirits of bygone days.” 

Tracing out the same practical, as opposed to transcendental, element 
in his eloquent counsels, we shall find that the unworldliness he advocates 
is a spiritual unworldliness, and not a lack of power to touch the world, 
or hold one’s place within it. “I remember, too, that in these ancient 
seats of learning are still to be found men who are examples of unworldli- 
ness and meditation in the midst of a hurrying age, and who teach us 
that it is still possible to love truth and wisdom more than fame and 
fortune.” 

Prince Leopold has passed beyond the fond dream of youth that great 
institutions rise up like Aladdin’s palace inaday. While congratulating 
the people of Sheffield upon what they had accomplished, he added this 
provident advice: ‘“ But more gifts are needed to carry out the scheme of 
instruction in a worthy way, and, by raising your institution to the level 
of the great foundations that have been the slow formation of centuries, 
to form in your midst a nucleus of intellectual life such as shall exercise 
a sensible influence in this great city.” 

There is something pathetic in connection with such a town as Sheffield 
in the Prince’s expression of his consciousness that it is to nature and 
not only to book study that the educational aim ought to be extended. 
With the large beauty of Nature almost banished from the great 
manufacturing centres, some kind of compromise in the way of 
museums and of horticulture under glass is perhaps all that can be 
expected. Still, it would be wrong to shirk the attempt, however 
difficult, “to give to the children who are compelled, in the busy 
city, to pass many hours each day amid dark and gloomy surroundings, 
an opportunity of learning from Nature those lessons which are the 
rightful inheritance of childhood, and without which no man can be said 
to have had his fair chance in the world.” 

We have put these speeches to a difficult test, and one which three 
speeches delivered at intervals would not bear in the case of every 
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politician. We have read and quoted from them in sequence, as if they 
formed part of only one. And the question is, are they homogeneous, 
one-minded, do they reflect singleness of purpose, and so indicate 
manifestly the natural outcome of the speaker’s heart and mind? In 
this respect, and tried by this crucial touchstone, we may reasonably 
challenge the critic to find a flaw. Plain citizens whom a citizen of 
London has addressed, and persons of princely power toward whom a 
prince has directed so many an inspiring suggestion, may well refresh 
their memory by reading these speeches once again, in the assurance 
that they will find in them much that is honestly worthy of their study. 
In so dwelling upon them they will find themselves led into regions 
of deeper feeling than common wont, they will find much that is 
encouraging and much that is elevating, in all a fine example of the 
enthusiasm that engenders activity of purpose and makes direct for 
use, controlled by temperance and governed by a wisdom and breadth 
far from common in so young a worker, or indeed in any worker, among 
the hills of noble endeavour. 

We will conclude with a hope that, when Prince Leopold returns from 
the tour round the world which it is understood he contemplates, he will 
go on in the path in which he has so well begun, continuing to add the 
stores of his gathering experience, the energy of his mind and heart, 
and the eloquence which is his gift, to the higher influences—never too 
many or too high—which affect our national and individual life. 


K. C. 
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Wuen Pompey returned to Rome 
in triumph from his Asiatic cam- 
paign against Mithridates, Pliny 
tells us that, of all the countless 
spoils displayed, those which at- 
tracted most attention from the 
dazzled populace were the Mur- 
rhine Vases—ten of which the hero 
consecrated, as the richest fruits of 
his victory, to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
This was the first recorded appear- 
ance in the Seven-Hilled City of 
these vessels, so often referred to 
by classic writers as ranking amongst 
the most priceless art products of 
the ancient world. A consul, on 
their first advent, is said to have 
squandered his patrimony by giving 
60001. for one of them; but even 
this prodigality was eclipsed by 
Petronius, who paid 28,0001. for a 
basin, and Nero, who expended as 
much in the purchase of a two- 
handled vase. It is unfortunate 
that exact data are lacking as to 
their source and substance, for, 
though numerous hypotheses have 
been put forward, it is difficult to 
accept any one of them as conclu- 
sive. Propertius would imply that 
they came from the East, and were 
eee by artificial heat, * and 

is words have given rise to the 
supposition that they were Chinese 
porcelain, reaching Rome through 
Asia Minor. But most commenta- 
tors opine that they were wrought 
out of agate, sardonyx, spar, or 
opal. Pliny states that false or 
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artificial ones were made, especially 
in Egypt, and points at glass as the 
material of these.t At any rate 
we gather that form, brilliancy and 
transparent colourwere the charac- 
teristics of these vases from which 
the choicest Falernian wine was 
quaffed.t Hence the appositeness 
of the title Vasa Murrhina, selected 
by Mons. P. R. F. D’Humy for the 
beautiful specimens of the glass- 
worker’s art, in which he has suc- 
ceeded not only in achieving a 
brilliancy and variety of colouring 
hitherto unattained, but in resusci- 
tating one of the lost arts of the 
ancients; namely, the union by 
fusion of gold with glass. 

One of the prettiest of the fic- 
tions that go to make up what we 
call history is Pliny’s account of the 
discovery of glass. We all remem- 
ber how the Pheenician merchants 
landed at the mouth of the river 
Belus, how they supported the 
vessels in which they cooked their 
repast on blocks of nitre, and how, 
these being fused into the sand by 
the heat of the fire, the result was 
the formation of the beautiful and 
fragile substance which to-day ina 
thousand and one forms holds such 
a@ prominent place in the list of 
social requisites. Recent investi- 
gation has served to relegate this 
little story to the realms of fable, 
and to prove that glass was known 
in the real cradle of art and science 
—the land of Egypt—long before 


* Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis. 


+ Fit et album et murrhinum, aut hyacinthos saphirosque imitum, et omnibus 
aliis coloribus. 


t Ardenti murra Falerni convenit.—Martial. 
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Pheenician keels clove the waters of 
the Mediterranean. On the walls 
of the Beni Hassan tombs the 
figures of glass-blowers with blow- 
pipes, marvers, crucible, and fur- 
nace, still show as freshly as when 
placed there by the artists of Osir- 
tasen I., some 3500 years before 
the Christian era, and amongst 
countless other relics, such as 
vases, bottles, cups, and bugles 
found in the valley of the Nile, a 
necklace bead discovered at Thebes 
bears the name of Queen Ramake, 
wife of Thothmes II. who reigned 
about the date of the Jewish 
Exodus. In the sacred colleges of 
Thebes and Memphis the systema- 
tic pursuit of science and constant 
investigation of the mysteries of 
Nature were objects of the closest 
attention. The colossal works of 
architecture and sculpture with 
which the country is studded could 
only have been executed by a 
people amongst whom the mechani- 
cal arts were highly advanced ; 
and though the fragility of glass 
renders it especially liable to utter 
destruction, there exists ample 
evidence in the specimens now 
enshrined in our museums that its 
manufacture was carried out to a 
degree of perfection that modern 
science has hitherto vainly sought 
to rival. The glass works of Alex- 
andria were especially renowned for 
their vases with blue and white 
grounds and festoons of coloured 
glass, and their products were 
exported to Rome down to the days 
of Aurelian. Classic authors in- 
form us that the Egyptians were 
famous for imitatmg gems in 
coloured glass ; and bracelets, ear- 
rings, and trinkets of the purest 
gold set with these paste gems have 
been forthcoming to confirm this 
statement. Other specimens show 
that they could not only gild and 
engrave glass and fuse it into 
coloured mosaics, but that they 
possessed the art of fusing gold in 
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glass so as to unite—an art till now 
looked upon as being as utterly 
lost as that of tempering copper to 
the hardness of the finest steel 
which the Egyptians also practised. 
Hence glass thus instudded with 
granulated gold has been hitherto 
regarded as one of the rarest and 
most curious relics of antiquity. 
The skill of the Romans in treat- 
ing glass was not inferior, as is 
proved by such existing master- 
pieces as the Strasburg, the Naples, 
and the Portland vases —the latter, 
which is held to date from the days 
of the Antonines, being long mis- 
taken for a carved mass of sar- 
donyx, though now found to consist 
of dark blue transparent glass with 
figures in relief in white opaque 
glass. We may hesitate to believe 
the story of the inventor of 
malleable glass whom Tiberius is 
said to have rewarded by cutting 
his head off; but there exist 
numerous gems in glass executed 
in a style which explains how the 
Emperor Gallienus was deceived by 
the lapidary, whom he punished by 
exposing him in the circus to the 
assaults of—a fowl. Elaborate 
glass mosaics fused into a solid 
mass and combining brilliancy of 
colouring with accuracy of outline 
explain, too, how easily Helioga- 
balus could give a banquet at which 
all the viands were imitated to per- 
fection in glass. In these mosaics 
gold is found inclosed between two 
layers of glass fused together. A 
specimen of Roman glass orna- 
menting the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey shows a thin layer of 
gold leaf thus inclosed between 
an under sheet of reddish opaque 
glass and an upper one of white 
transparent glass. Thus it is not 
to be wondered at that the 
Egyptian art of instudding glass 
vessels with granulated gold was 
also practised by the Romans. In 
the Slade collection there is a small 
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lass bottle of the Roman era with 
oops or festoons of dark blue, 
green, and powdered gold edged 
with brown, all amalgamated in 
the substance and penetrating from 
the outer to the inner surface. 

The art of putting a sheet of leaf 
gold on glass, tracing a design with 
a point, and superposing another 
coating of glass, survived the trans- 
fer of the seat of Roman empire to 
Byzantium, and was especially ap- 
plied to the ornamentation of the 
bottoms of drinking vessels with 
figures of Christ and the Apostles 
—specimens of which are still ex- 
tant. 

The Venetians, who had inherited 
some of the traditions of the 
Romans, and who attracted Greek 
workmen before and after the fall 
of Constantinople, were long the 
sole possessors of the art of embed- 
ding white or coloured filigrane 
work in transparent glass, so as to 
form regular design and delicate 
outline. They were also to a cer- 
tain extent aware of a method of 
imbedding granulated gold in glass. 
A Venetian flask powdered with 
gold dust is engraved in Sauzay’s 
“Marvels of Glass Making,” and 
though that writer hesitates to de- 
cide whether in this instance the 
gold was mixed with the vitreous 
mass, or sprinkled over the vessel 
when it left the furnace, and then 
coated over with a mask or layer of 
glass, a passage from Handiquer 
de Blancourt’s “Art of Glass,” 
— in 1697, professes to cast 
ight on the method pursued : 
“Take a glass and moisten it 
everywhere you desire to gild with 
gum water, lay on your gold leaf, 
letting it dry. This done, run the 
gold over with water wherein borax 
has been dissolved, and so dust it 
with impalpable powder of glass. 
Set it afterwards by degrees into 
your furnace until it becomes red 
hot, and the powder on the gilding 
being melted runs ; then draw it out 
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leisurely, letting it coolat the mouth 
of the furnace, and you will have 
your glass very finely gilded, so 
that nothing in nature can spoil it 
unless it be broken,” says this 
author, whose writings were based 
to some extent on those of Neri the 
Venetian. 

In the eighteenth century the 
inclosure of a film of gold leaf be- 
tween two layers of glass was some- 
times carried out in Bohemia, but 
the art of uniting granulated gold 
with glass was utterly lost. 

A new worker, however, Mons. 
P. R. F. D’Humy, has not only 
accomplished the feat of reviv- 
ing the lost art of uniting 
gold, silver, platinum, and other 
precious metals with glass, but has 
successfully solved the additional 
problem of the union of glass with 
porcelain and its kindred sub- 
stances. It is true that early inthe 
present century figures of clay were 
inclosed in glass in Bohemia, and 
that the French succeeded in pro- 
ducing ceramic medallions — not- 
ably of the first Napoleon—encased 
in glass, which fetched high prices. 
These were, however, merely en- 
cased and not united with the vitre- 
ous inclosure, and their fabrication 
was costly, tedious, and uncertain, 
owing to the difficulty of regulating 
the shrinkage and getting rid of 
air bubbles. In the same way, the 
fact of coloured and white glass 
fusing at various degrees of heat 
rendered it difficult to introduce 
devices of the former which should 
retain an accurate outline, and 
made the reproduction of much 
of the old Venetian filigrane and 
millefiori work appear impracti- 
cable. Without entering into 


technical details it will be suffi- 
cient to rematk that by a pro- 
longed series of investigations as 
to the chemical constituents of 
various kinds of glass, and to the 
effect of different degrees of tem- 
perature on each and all of these, 
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Mons. D’Humy has succeeded in 
controlling at will the shrinkage to 
which the products of his furnaces 
are liable, and by this means can 
assimilate substances of such widely 
differing natures as glass and metal 
or porcelain. 

Combining glass, the most beau- 
tiful of fragile materials, with gold 
and other solid substances, he has 
achieved the union of grace and 
strength. He not only introduces 
gold and other metallic substances 
into glass, either in the shape of 
sparkling granules,plainly sprinkled 
or arranged in arabesque patterns, 
delicately wrought ornaments, 
ciphers, or monograms, reproduc- 
tions of natural objects, &c., in 
which instances the more fragile 
becomes the preserver of the more 
durable material by protecting it 
from exposure or wear; but he can 
blow glass into a pierced metal 
casing or network so as to secure 
perfect incorporation and union, 
unaffected by shrinkage or cooling. 
Looking at some of the results of 
his labours,—as, for instance, an 
exquisitely wrought monogram in 
sohd gold embedded in the sub- 
stance of a smelling-bottle of thick 
clear crystal glass—the wondering 
query of George III. as to “ how 
the apple got into the dumpling” 
is irresistibly suggested, whilst the 
cease of “the fly in amber” is 
reversed, for the mere bewilder- 
ment as to how it got there does 
not blind one to its intrinsic merits 
of workmanship and design. 
Another feat achieved by Mons. 
D’Humy is the tempering of 
coloured glass to any degree of 
hardness and_ specific gravity 
desired. Artificial gems thus pro- 
duced—rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
turquoises, &c.—are embedded in 
the substance of white, tinted, or 
gold-sprinkled glass, and retaining, 
when thus encased, all their sharp- 
ness of outline and brilliancy of 
colour, produce a startling effect. 
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Moreover Mons. D’Humy’s glass 
in general is annealed to a tough- 
ness far superior to that of ordinary 
glass. 

The triumphant result of his 
researches in pyronomy is best 
appreciated by a visit to the 
Aurora Gallery, No. 294, Regent- 
street, where masterpieces, far too 
numerous to recapitulate, are dis- 
played. A single glance round the 
gallery, with its cups jewelled like 
that of Giamschid, its graceful 
vases in which Cleopatra might 
have melted the pearl, its classic 
urns worthy to have enshrined the 
ashes of a Roman emperor, its 
flasks and goblets of twisted 
filigrane which the Donati and 
Morosini would have placed 
amidst their choicest gems of Vene- 
tian art, its tazze, which would 
not have been misplaced on the 
sideboard of Nero or the table of 
Lucullus, its dishes eclipsing the 
Sacro Cattino which the Genoese 
fondly claimed to have been 
wrought out of a single emerald, 
its elegant ewers fit to have graced 
the boudoirs of Aspasia—a glance 
at these in which gold, silver, and 
platinum sparkle in combination 
with glass of every tint, would 
convey a better notion than pages 
of description. An artist as well 
as a chemist—a worthy successor 
of the great art workmen of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
the Matsys, Cellinis, della Rob- 
bias, Palissys— Mons. D’Humy 
has sought, and most successfully, 
to characterise all his productions 
by beauty both of outline and 
colouring. Noblesse oblige, and he 
has never forgotten that glass- 
working was an art in which a 
noble could engage without dero- 
gation, as when in the seventeenth 
century French gentlemen wrought 
at it blowpipe in hand and sword 
by side. Yet, whilst refraining 
from all violation of the canons of 
art, the very originality of con- 
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ception that must distinguish the 
master has led him to produce 
combinations of form and hue 
entirely original, and hence be- 
fitting the novel materials he has 
so successfully handled. For in- 
stance, numerous specimens ex- 
hibiting latticinio threads and 
twisted canes of white and 
coloured glass arranged in lengths 
or sectional cuttings, differ from 
modern replicas of old Venetian 
work by bold and tasteful inno- 
vations in shape and colour en- 
hanced by the introduction of gold. 
His pyrological studies, too, have 
led him to triumph in unwonted 
tints, due to the action of heat 
upon glass variously combined. 
We owe Mons. D’Humy the 
proverbial debt of gratitude due 
to the man who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one has 
flourished, since he has by his 
discovery given an impetus to both 
art and industry. In vases of 
every variety, cups, glasses, dishes, 
tazze, lustres, salvers, ewers, 
bottles, decanters, flasks, epergnes, 
lamp stands, and the like, a style 
of decoration as novel as artistic 
cannot fail to win favour. But, 
independently of mere beauty, the 
infinite variety of purposes to 
which Mons. D’Humy is able to 
apply glass must not be lost sight 
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of, the immense control he can 
exercise in working it enabling him 
to convert it in a form combining 
cheapness, toughness, and agreeable 
aspect to innumerable every-day 
purposes. For instance, the Roman 
plan of panelling walls and ceilings 
with coloured glass will hencefor- 
ward be within the reach of all— 
a fact worthy the attention of 
decorative builders. Balustrades, 
cornices, columns, panels, and nu- 
merous other objects can be readily 
turned out, whilst for countless 
minor articles, door handles, knife 
handles, penholders, and the like, 
its lightness, toughness, and bril- 
liancy will render it acceptable. 
One recognition of Mons. 
D’Humy’s labours has been the 
award of two medals at the recent 
Paris Exhibition, where the col- 
lection he displayed was inspected 
on several occasions with con- 
stantly renewed interest by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, who has 
moreover honoured the inventor 
with a commission to execute a 
pair of specially designed vases. 
It is with a view of making a dis- 
covery of such importance more 
widely known that the Aurora 
Glass Company, with which Mons. 
D’Humy has identified himself, has 
just opened the Gallery of Speci- 
mens at the address already named. 
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From three of the four provinces of 
Ireland, a cry has arisen that in 
intensity of sound and vehemence 
of language has no parallel since the 
fatal famine period of 1846. Thata 
catastrophe such as then overtook 
the inhabitants of the island should 
again happen to them is a simple 
impossibility, for, in Ireland, the last 
thirty years have done the ordinary 
work of a century, and the whole 
structure of society has undergone 
alteration. The treatment of the 
soil, the habits of the people, their 
ways of life, their food, their cloth- 
ing, in all these there have been 
changes great and manifold, and 
not always for the better. A few 
words will make this clear. In the 
old days the prosperity of Ireland, 
such as it was, rested mainly on 
two crops—wheat and potatoes. 
Wheat ground into flour in hun- 
dreds of mills, now mostly in ruins, 
was shipped off to feed the 
workers in wool and cotton in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, the pro- 
ceeds finally reaching the pockets 
of landlords. Potatoes only re- 
mained to the people, and they 
fed a population exceeding eight 
millions, innumerable pigs and 
poultry, and, in no small degree, 
horned cattle and horses. Except 
in Egypt, and possibly in Bengal, 
it is doubtful whether so small an 
area has ever sustained so great an 
amount of animal life, and the fact 
puzzled philosophers then, and has 
puzzled practical men ever since. 
Agriculture has improved, artificial 
manures have been invented, che- 
mistry applied to the soil, and yet 


the land has not produced a 
potatoe crop to approach in pro- 
ductiveness the result of Paddy’s 
simple spade husbandry, probably 
little altered since Sir Walter 
Raleigh first planted the tuber in 
his garden at Youghal three hun- 
dred years ago. 

A merit of this system of agri- 
culture was the great amount of 
human labour it required. What 
was called a strong farmer, that is, 
a holder of 80 to 100 acres of land, 
supported in his house, living with 
his family and sleeping in his 
barn, from eight to ten boys, as 
they were called, that is, unmarried 
men from eighteen to thirty years 
of age; but it was in the roadside 
cabins, the ruins of which in 
thousands are still to be seen, that 
the great bulk of the peasantry 
had their homes. These houses, 
seldom exceeding in dimensions 
10ft. by 20ft., were usually divided 
into two rooms, a kitchen or living 
room and a bedroom, with in some 
cases a loft over the latter. They 
were not well ventilated, they were 
not clean, and the smoke often 
went the wrong way; the pig had 
his corner, the hens roosted in the 
chimney. Paddy, the wife, and 
six children (for the average was 
not less) made up the family 
group. Behind the house lay the 
patch of potatoe ground, not far 
off was probably a turf bench, 
but other vegetable than the 
potatoe there was none. A 
stranger to the country might take 
this for the abode of misery; it 
was in fact just the reverse—there 
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was always content, there was 
generally cheerfulness. When 
milk was plenty, tobacco forth- 
coming, the children healthy, and 
the potatoes dry, the household 
was a happy one. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that Paddy’s 
life was devoid of amusement, or 
even of excitement, for his joyous 
nature tended to make rough 
things smooth, and smooth things 
pleasant. Fairs occurred several 
times a year in every parish, 
patrons (festivals of patron saints) 
were frequent, christenings, wed- 
dings, wakes, and funerals, were 
all made conducive to fun or frolic. 
In fine weather the neighbours 
assembled at cross roads, every 
village had a piper or fiddler, the 
young people danced, and the 
seniors sat on the ditches smoking 
their pipes and applauding the 
dancers. Nor was a round of 
whisky long wanting, without which 
no meeting ever attained its true 
perfection. Private stills were 
numerous, and a round of sound 
stuff that never saw the face of a 
gauger was had for a few pence. 
Of this all partook, for popular 
belief stands fast, that from youth 
to age, and in all disease, from 
teething to typhus, whisky is the 
only specific that never fails. It 
was on a community circumstanced 
as this was that the potato disease 
fell with the suddenness of a 
summer shower. 

In the preceding year the disease 
had appeared, but it was unheeded, 
for the vigour of the plant had 
thrown off the attack; but now 
destruction was complete. The 
root rotted and melted in the 
ground, and in a few days nothing 
remajued to show where potatoes 
once existed but the blackened 
stalks. Meantime a large portion 
of the corn crop of 1846, which 
had been a deficient one, had been 
exported, and it was estimated 
that in the whole island there was 
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not provision for thirty days’ con- 
sumption for a population of eight 


millions. Everything that could 
be called food rose to fabulous 
iy and to the millions, who had 
ittle or no money, the quotations 
of prices were almost a sentence of 
death. 

Everything that could be turned 
into food was sold. The pig, the 
cow—where there was one—and 
household furniture followed ; but 
famine came fast, and, not far 
behind, came sickness and death. 

The workhouses became over- 
crowded, auxiliary houses were 
taken and filled, but everywhere 
disease broke out; typhus fever 
killed its thousands, but what 
killed most of all was despair. We 
were then under the venerable 
system of protection to native 
produce, and the sliding scale, 
then regarded as the perfection of 
legislative wisdom, regulated the 
import of foreign-grown grain. By 
it six weeks of high averages 
should elapse before corn could be 
admitted to consumption duty 
free. Meanwhile Irish men, women, 
and children died like rotten sheep 
from actual lack of food and of 
the diseases that unsatisfied hunger 
brings in its train. But the wisdom 
of Providence, out of these evils, 
brought a great and permanent 
good. The Irish famine, there 
and then, struck the fatal and 
final blow to the food taxes of the 
United Kingdom. 

At last relief came, but it was 
late in coming. Public works were 
undertaken, and food distributed ; 
but in the dismal time that had 
passed nearly one-half the popula- 
tion had vanished from the land. 
They did not all die. Numbers, 
who possessed some means, emi- 
grated to America. Still more 
numerous bodies crossed the 
narrow seas, where they founded 
those colonies in the English and 
Scotch manufacturing towns which 
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are now spoken of as the Irish 
quarters. They carried with them 
to their new homes that love of 
the old land, which time, or space, 
or climate seems powerless to affect, 
and which is not inaptly expressed 
in one of their old ditties, which 
borrows a well-known Latin line: 


They change their skies, and not their 
hearts, 
That cross the seas to foreign parts. 


How deep this great national 
disaster has struck into the hearts 
of Irishmen is evinced by the fact 
that, when the subject is talked 
over by the old people who have 
witnessed its horrors, the head 
bends, the voice drops, the sign of 
the cross is made, and a prayer 
muttered. 

Since those days of grief, desola- 
tion, and death, a whole generation 
has passed away. The country had 
passed through a frightful ordeal ; 
the progress towards recovery was 
slow, but it has been fairly sus- 
tained. 

It received its first impetus from 
the steady improvement in the 
trade in meat. The grass lands of 
Ireland were found to be of im- 
mense value in raising and fatten- 
ing cattle and sheep, and those 
farmers who were fortunate enough 
to secure possession of these lands 
are rich and flourishing. But, 
unfortunately, a vast proportion of 
land in Ireland is naturally un- 
suited for grass, or so exhausted by 
excessive tillage as to be incapable 
of producing it without time and 
outlay of capital, and the holders 
of these lands are the reverse of 
prosperous. There are over half a 
million farms in Ireland, and in 
such small holdings as this sub- 
division of the land indicates 
prosperity is impossible. Where 
the land is solely in tillage, matters 
are even worse. 

Farmers, also, inthe present time 
live on better food than their pre- 
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decessors. Potatoes, instead of 
being the chief reliance of a house- 
holder, rarely furnish more than a 
single daily meal. Dress, particu- 
larly that of the females, costs a 
great deal more money than for- 
merly. The linsey woolsey garment 
of the old time lasted a lifetime, 
the blue or red cloak passed from 
mother to daughter. Women’s 
dresses are doubtless cheap, but 
they are flimsy, and require fre- 
quent renewal. 

A new misfortune, from which 
Trish tenants in the old time were 
free, has fallen upon the present 
generation, the weight of which 
cannot well be exaggerated. This 
has come upon them from the multi- 
plication of money-lenders in recent 
times, into whose nets fully one- 
half the farmers of the south of 
Ireland. have fallen, and out of 
which extrication seems impossible. 
There is such a complication of 
clanship and cousinship among 
this class, that a refusal to put one’s 
name on a bill is not thought of, 
and the result is in many cases 
that whole districts are bound to 
pay large sums, of the origin of 
which they know nothing, and as 
the rate of interest is rarely 
under 20, and not seldom 40 per 
cent. per annum, these liabilities 
are simply enormous. 

It may be said that such rates 
are impossible in these days of a 
money plethora, but an account of 
what occurred at a recent assize 
trial will throw some light upon 
this point. The evidence of the 
plaintiff in this case, who was a 
money-lender, ran in this way : 

“ Did you say,” asked the Judge, 
“that your charge for discount 
was 30 per cent. per annum ?” 
“Yes, my Lord,” was the reply, 
“that is my manner of doing busi- 
ness.” 

“ But,” said the Judge, “ you 
stated that 301. in the 1001. was 
deducted on the bill being dis- 
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counted, and only 70/. handed to 
the defendant, and that would be 
43 per cent. per annum instead 
of 30?” “Yes, my Lord,” was the 
reply, “that is my manner of doing 
business.” These are some of the 
difficulties of an Irish farmer’s 

sition ; there are others, neither 
ew nor small, that might be 
added to the list, quite inde- 
pendent of those recently fallen 
upon him, from the fall in the 
price of live stock, and from de- 
ficient harvests; the worst point of 
all being failure of the potatoe crop. 
The breadth under it was for- 
tunately smaller than it had ever 
been before, neither did the disease 
strike harder or earlier than in 
most former years. But there 
had been no sun, the ground 
was cold, and the weakly plant 
was cut down at once. The 
tuber is immature, rarely fit for 
human food, and not at all safe 
for seed, for the only certain thing 
about the disease is, that from 
tainted seed a healthy crop is an 
impossibility. Wheat, too, isa bad 
crop in quality and quantity, barley 
not much better, oats alone seem 
to have flourished. 

It may be well to say a few words 
onthe chief remedies put forward by 
the friends of Ireland to meet this 
unhappy condition of the farming 
class. One is to remove the pre- 
sent owners of the soil, by a pro- 
cess of buying out, and to replace 
them by a peasant proprietary. It 
is not disguised that this project, if 
carried out, would effect a total 
revolution in the state of the 
country, but the difficulties attend- 
ing so momentous a change have 
been kept carefully in the back- 
ground. ‘The Government valua- 
tion of Ireland exceeds twenty 
millions yearly, the rental from 
agricultural holdings is twelve 
millions, and the lowest estimate of 
the probable purchase money is 
500 millions. 


Let us see what this large sum 
means. 

In the wars growing out of the 
French Revolution, covering, with 
but a short interval of armed truce, 
a period of twenty-two years, the 
expenditure of England was in 
round numbers 1000 millions. One 
half raised by direct taxation, the 
remaining 500 wnillions, exactly 
what is required for buying out 
Irish proprietors, was obtained by 
loan — some of it at exorbitant 
interest, for we believe at one time 
the Five per Cents. were as low as 67 
—and large amounts by various 
devices, such as terminable annui- 
ties, tontines, and lotteries. During 
a part of this time England was 
engaged in a struggle for her 
very existence. An army was en- 
camped within sight of her shores, 
whose back no enemy had ever 
seen, with a commander, to whom 
it is no injustice to the fame of 
the Norman conqueror to say that 
the force that fought at Hastings 
was but as a horde of banditti. It 
was under these circumstances that 
this immense treasure was raised 
and expended, and is it possible 
that anything like the same effort 
would be attempted for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether Irish 
farmers would become more suc- 
cessful as owners in fee than under 
the same tenure which has satisfied 
and enriched their brothers of the 
same craft in England and Scot- 
land? Of the security on which 
this money should be advanced 
little need be said. Irish money- 
lenders think 20 to 30 per cent. 
is only the fair and legitimate 
return for money advanced on the 
security of agricultural holdings, 
and men who listen to such 
speeches as the following, repeated 
by more than one of the trusted 
leaders of the Irish people, and 
cheered to the echo by thousands 
of farmers, will form their own 
ideas on the matter: “ The 
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fruits of the earth are the gift 
of God to the tillers of the soil. 
It is your clear duty towards God 
to apply these gifts to the clothing, 
food, and education of the children 
whom he has sent you—all other 
claims are secondary to them.” 
The public who have money to 
spare will probably prefer lending 
it to less godly men. Another 
plan which has acquired some 
popularity is little less impractic- 
able. It is that the Law Courts 
should not sanction the recovery of 
any rent which exceeded the public 
valuation of the land, which, of 
course, should be made suitably 
low. Such an Act, if the folly of 
Parliament should be carried to 
such an extreme as to pass it, 
would be the source of endless legal 
chicanery, for to make land cheap 
by law would end as all efforts 
to make money cheap have ended, 
namely in making it dear. Money 
has never been so cheap as since 
financiers gave up the efforts to 
make it so, and Irish land, like 
everything else, must be left to the 
natural law of demand and supply. 
It may be asked, then, is there no 
remedy for a state of things ad- 
mitted to be so very bad indeed? 
Our reply is, that there is no single 
balsam so efficient as to soothe the 
grief of wounds so numerous and 
so deep seated. Sedatives and 
tonics may be administered with 
effect to correct constitutional 
irritability ; they at least tend to 
sustain the patient until nature, in 
the shape of fruitful seasons, 
brings the sufferer round to health 
and strength. From these, with 
industry, economy, a careful avoid- 
ance of public-houses, and public 
meetings, a sound condition of the 
body politic may be fairly hoped 
for. That any man should die of 
hunger in Ireland would be dis- 
graceful, not only to Irish, but to 
Englishmen. Boards of guardians, 
with a slight increase of power, 
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ought to be efficient and sufficient 
for the prevention of such a 
catastrophe. Above all, let there 
be no sham work ; if no real work 
can be had, let there be no pre- 
tence. The scenes that occurred 
in 1847 dishonoured honest labour. 
Gangs of men were marched from 
the villages to roads leading 
nobody knew and nobody cared 
where; a few barrows of earth 
were moved, names were entered 
on a pay sheet, and the farce ended 
by paying a labourer unworthy of 
his hire. In conclusion, we shall 
venture on three suggestions, which, 
if carried into practice, would not 
indeed do “great things for Ire- 
land,” but would tend tosecureafew 
modest benefits, at no great cost to 
the public. The first has refer- 
ence to fuel. We should recom- 
mend grants of coals to be made, 
not only in those districts where 
the turf harvests have failed, but 
also in those localities where fuel, 
though cheap and plenty, is un- 
attainable from the poverty of the 
householders. Another suggestion 
is, as to seed potatoes. There are 
varieties of the plant over which 
the disease seems to have no 
power. These, though raised in 
many places, are altogether short 
in quantity to supply seedlings for 
the future. Prices in spring time 
will probably run high, and, from 
the difficulty of distinguishing 
good seed from bad, imposition 
will probably be practised. The 
suggestion is, that some of the 
most suitable of these varieties 
should be obtained from Scotch 
growers of character. They should 
always be accompanied, however, 
by a pedigree as clear and un- 
doubted as that of a favourite for 
the Derby. Our last’ suggestion 
is, that in March next small loans 
on six months’ bills, without in- 
terest, should be made to farmers 
being holders of not more than 
twenty acres of land. These 
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loans would enable lands to be 
brought under cultivation, which 
otherwise would remain unfruitful, 
as well as supply other small needs 
of this impoverished class, of the 
existence of which the public are 
ignorant, for, as the adage runs, 
“No one knows where Jack’s shoe 
pinches so well as Jack himself.” 
It would also bring the rulers 
and the ruled into confidential 
and amicable relations, in itself no 
bad thing. Our belief is that such 
loans would be repaid with the ut- 
most punctuality. There is nothing 
arouses the feelings of an ordinary 
Irishman like lending him money. 
Even when saddled with usurious 
interest he is thankful, and when 
the charge is moderate he is grate- 
ful. But advances such as these 
coming in his utmost need would 
touch his heart and be regarded 
as debts of honour. Excellent 
machinery for the distribution of 
such loans is ready to hand, and 
in complete working order. Per- 
haps the best of all would be 
through the “Charitable Loans 
Fund,” the agents of which possess 
the necessary local knowledge, and 
would probably manage the issue 
at a trifling cost to the public. 
Scarcely less efficient would be the 
clerks of poor-law unions. There are 
162 unions giving an average of five 
to each of the thirty-two counties in 
Treland. The clerks form a body 
of most intelligent officers; in 
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knowledge of tenant farmers, and 
of the peculiar hardships of their 
lot, they are not exceeded by any 
lay members of society in the 
kingdom. 

The call of the Lord Mayor of 
London for a subscription to meet 
Irish distress, and the readiness 
with which it has been responded 
to, form a bright spot in a very 
gloomy prospect. 

The suggestion of this public 
appeal came from the Duchess of 
Marlborough, wife of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to be 
assisted by a committee drawn 
from the ladies of the highest 
rank and position in Ireland. Let 
us hope that the female character 
of the charity may be maintained 
throughout, and that the local sub- 
committees may consist exclusively 
of ladies. It is on Irish house- 
holds the distress presses the very 
sorest, and it is there the evil must 
be met if it can be met at all. 
From a female committee to the 
female heads of families relief may 
be passed without hurting that 
pride of caste and family of which 
the Irish peasant has perhaps 
more than his due share. 

The Irish peasant may be im- 
provident, perhaps wasteful, pos- 
sibly over-indulgent to himself; 
but none of these lapses can be 
laid to the charge of the wives or 
daughters of the Irish people. 
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HER PET NAME. 
Worps ror Mosic. 


I, on a hasty errand bound, 
To a bright room, a stranger, came ; 
The master was from home ; L found 
There ladies three who bore his name. 


Life was so cold, here there was glow, 
In one young face a shine like flame, 
Her mother and sister speaking low, 
I overheard her sweet pet name. 


My business there was nigh forgot 
In thinking, with a sudden shame,— 
A stranger,—what would be my lot, 
Were I to call her that pet name. 


Once more I had to pass that way, 
The spell came o’er me just the same ; 
My leaping heart now dreamed a day 
When I might give her that pet name. 


The bright sweet vision would not fade ; 
Shall any say I was to blame P— 

Of errand some excuse I made 
To hear once more that sweet pet name. 


Then I grew bold with hot despair, 
My heart forced to my lips its claim ; 
Her eyes spoke out, her heart was there ;— 
I dared to whisper that pet name. 
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FAY’S CHRISTMAS KALEIDOSCOPE. 


THE winter now closing in upon us 
threatens to be as severe a one as 
that of 1860-61, when fer weeks 
together the whole land was frost- 
bound, the roads slippery and 
dangerous, and the consequent dis- 
tress amongst the poor terrible to 
witness. A gang of men were 
employed at one time near my 
house to shovel the hard snow 
away, and once or twice a week my 
housekeeper used to brew a copper 
full of soup, and tell them to come 
and fetch it. I was passing through 
the garden one day as they entered, 
numbed and hungry-looking, with 
their cans and pitchers, and I 
stopped a few minutes to see if 
they cared about it. It made me 
ashamed for myself and my richer 
neighbours to see these poor 
ravenous fellows dip their fingers 
into the scalding soup to snatch 
any piece of meat or bread that 
was floating in it, whilst others 
resolutely covered the tempting 
sight, and started off to share it 
with the little ones at home. A 
doctor, almost as much as a clergy- 
man, has many painful cases 
brought before him in times of 
general distress, and he also has 
many chances of bringing those 
cases before the richer classes whose 
privilege it is to care for the poor, 
and help them liberally in times of 
necessity. Those gaunt, hungry 
men haunted me many a day; how 
many thousand such there must be 
in our towns and cities, and even 
our villages, during a hard winter. 
But it is the Christmas-eve of 
1860 that most vividly remains in 


my mind. I had been a great part 
of the day in the saddle, and had 
occupied my lonely ride in trying to 
find some key to the great pro- 
blem of effectually helping the 
misery around, and was return- 
ing home after a long round of 
visits amongst my scattered 
patients, when, as I walked my 
jaded horse cautiously up the slip- 
pery streets of picturesque old 
Warwick in the fast gathering 
gloom, I suddenly remembered 
the fact that it was Christmas-eve, 
and that my little motherless Fay 
would draw down her rosy lips 
wofully if there was nothing from 
papa in the little scarlet stocking 
that she never forgot to hang at 
the foot of her bed on every pos- 
sible occasion. So I dismounted 
at the only toy-shop I could see, 
and filling my pockets hastily with 
childish delights made the best of 
my way home, and, having refreshed 
both the outer and inner man, pro- 
ceeded to examine the purchases I 
had made. There was amongst 
them a large and showy kaleido- 
scope whose myriad colours would, 
I thought, fill my merry little 
daughter with glee. I rattled it 
energetically and placed it to my 
eye, but to my chagrin no bright 
colours met my view. I gazed 
down into the street of a grey and 
gloomy city ; the last theatre had 
closed, the last public-house had 
turned out its brilliant tempting 
lights, the last door had shut on 
the merry ringing good night of 
departing guests, the late omnibus 
had finished its final journey, and 
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the unfortunate driver, who sits 
fifteen hours a day in his seat, was 
trying to stamp some life into his 
cramped and frozen limbs; the 
tired horses, with quivering over- 
strained muscles from the slippery 
streets, were beginning to scent 
out their supper and bed; every- 
where windows were comfortably 
shuttered and curtains closely 
drawn, only here and there a glint 
of ruddy firelight evidencing the 
comfort within ; a biting east wind 
swept down the deserted streets, 
the gas flared and flickered in 
its glass cages, and man and 
beast alike seemed to have crept 
into shelter. Along the echo- 
ing street comes the heavy 
tramp of the policeman on duty, 
throwing the light of his glancing 
bullseye on door and window as he 
ee. What is that dark heap 

is light momentarily flashes on 
within the shadow of that deep 
portico? It caught his watchful 
eye, and he turned his lantern 
steadily towards it: a woman, with 
pale, sunken cheeks and decent 
scanty clothing, lies curled up on 
the stone step, sheltering from the 
bitter wind her sleeping child. 
There had been several passers 
by; one smiled scornfully and 
muttered “Drunk as_ usual.” 
Another’s first thought was to 
help the woman, but he ended by 
fearing lest she might be a bad 
character, or her clothes not clean. 
A carriage passed by also, but the 
advantage of a closed carriage to 
its occupants is, that they see little 
of the squalor and miseries of the 
streets. Another passer by was a 
rich man, who hurried on quickly, 
lest, if he called a cabman to the 
woman’s aid, he would become 
liable for the fare. The policeman 
hesitates, the sight is so piteous, 
but his orders are strict, and he 
speaks gruffly: “Come, you can’t 
lie here; you must move on some- 
where.” No answer reaches him, 
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and he stoops to rouse her, but 
starts back momentarily from the 
cold, stiff fingers. Dead, frozen 
dead! Reverently almost the man 
bends over her, and lifts up the 
sleeping child, and, as the ragged 
cloak that wraps it falls back, I 
gaze upon the fair curls and rosy 
cheeks of my little daughter. I 
give a violent start and instantly 
the scene changes, and I see a long 
narrow room, dimly lighted by low- 
turned gas. On either side the 
room stand even rows of little 
beds, each one covered with a 
gaily-coloured blanket and each 
one containing a little sleeping 
child. Around the walls were 
coloured prints of childish games 
decorated with the bright shining 
leaves of the Christmas holly. As I 
look, the door opens gently, and 
two figures enter ; both are dressed 
as Sisters of Mercy—the one is evi- 
dently a* nurse, the other, a fair 
happy-faced, still youthful lady, 
appears to be the superior. She 
steps softly to the bed nearest to 
the door and beckons the nurse to 
come and look. ‘She was only 
brought to me a few hours ago; 
you must be kind and gentle to her 
when she wakes, her poor mother 
was frozen to death in our cruel 
streets ;” and she covered her face 
with her hands as if to shut out the 
hard sight. The nurse bent for- 
ward to look at the sleeping child, 
cautiously drawing back the cover- 
ings, and again I see the tumbled 
curls and flushed cheeks on which 
the tears yet linger of my own little 
one. I stoop to snatch her to my 
heart, but instantly all is dark, 
and, as I turn restlessly away, a 
different scene greets me: it is 
middle-day, the bright sun is shin- 
ing through the keen frosty air, 
and I look down into a large, bare, 
but comfortably - warmed room, 
along the whole length of which 
run long narrow tables; around 
them are seated in eager expectancy 
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two hundred hungry, pinched, and 
ragged little children. Present- 
ly before each one is set a 
bountiful plate of steaming sa- 
voury stew. A lady, who seems 
to superintend everything, steps 
forward, with her face flushed with 
pleasure, and, clasping her hands, 
exclaims, ‘Thank God, dear 
children, for these and all His 
mercies ;” and, with a childish 
answering “Amen,” they fall to 
vigorously, she watching them with 
delight, and, as I look on the 
glowing face of the child next to 
her, it seems to melt and fade before 
me into the rosy childish dimples 
of little Fay—I feel her warm 
tiny fingers are clinging tightly 
round mine, and she seems to lead 
me away. We are on the ice, in 
the midst of a merry, laughing, 
careless crowd of skaters; young 
men and maidens, old men and 
children, are carried away by the 
exhilarating exercise; girls with 
bright eyes and tingling cheeks 
flash past us, hotly pursued by 
their attendant cavaliers,and the 
clear ring of their skates on the 
ice echoes musically through the 
frosty air; ladies wrapped in furs 
are gliding luxuriously over the 
smooth ice in easy chairs; school- 
boys, home for the holidays, come 
racing down with their hockey 
sticks, voting it “first-rate weather, 
and a tip-top lark.” In a warmer 
tent tea and coffee and refresh- 
ments are being dispensed freely, 
and nowhere around is there a 
sign of poverty or want. Ah, yes! 
there is even here. Little Fay has 
sharper eyes than mine ; I yield to 
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her gentle pull, and she draws me 
over to an island in the centre of the 
lake where a little sad-eyed robin 
hops feebly over the frozen ground. 
Fay’s busy hands are quickly at 
work scattering the bread with 
which she had filled her pockets, 
and the little sad-eyed robin was 
soon surrounded by a flock of 
feathered friends as hungry as 
himself. But the air grows chill, 
the sun sinks below the horizon, 
the gay crowd melts,and once more 
I look down into the gloomy streets 
of the great city. I see a bare high 
wall in the midet of which is set 
a small door; around this are 
grouped men and women in every 
stage of poverty; ragged, cold, and 
hungry, anxiously awaiting the 
opening of this door; in a few 
minutes it is thrown open,and they 
stream in, but before all have 
entered the word “ Full” is passed 
out, and the door snaps to. Three 
shivering objects remain outside 
staring blankly at each other. 
“What can us do?” said one at 
last; “‘ we'll be froze out here.” 

“ Let’s try another ‘ House.’ ” 

“Too late now, they'll all be 
full; we must get put in quod 
somehow. Here’s a gent coming ; 
let’s attack him.” I try to stop 
them, I try tocry ‘ Police!’ and in 
the effort I wake up and find little 
Fay sitting quietly on the hearth- 
rug by my side. My Christmas-eve 
visions have never been forgotten, 
but have urged me to many an 
effort for the poor and suffering 
in times of hardship and distress. 
I wish I could make them half as 
vivid to others as they were to me. 
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A PEEP INTO UNIVERSITY THEATRICALS. 


THERE is always a certain interest 
in the life and growth of a very 
young creature. The Cambridge 
University Amateur Dramatic Club 
is now an important institution, 
very much like other societies of 
gentlemen amateurs, living recog- 
nised and above board. But it was 
not alwaysso; and it is the fact 
that the “ A.D.C.” had to fight its 
way that gives a peculiar interest 
to Mr. Burnand’s account of its 
birth and nurture, and of that suc- 
cessful struggle for existence, in 
the glories of which he might fairly 
claim for himself, quorwm pars 
magna fui.* 

We shall present the account of 
this lively nursling in a succession 
of pictures, mostly in his own 
words : 

“In the October term of 1854, my 
first term at Trinity, the notion 
occurred to me how much more 
amusing than cards, drinking, and 
supper, would be private theatri- 

8, with, of course, supper to 
follow. Perhaps the fact of my 
having written a piece—an ‘ origi- 
nal work,’ compiled from my 
recollection of farces, in which 
I had seen Buckstone, Charles 
Mathews, Compton, Keeley, 
Wright, and Paul Bedford—was 
at the bottom of this idea. Be- 
sides, I came up to the University 
with some reputation for this sort 
of thing, among Etonians at least, 
as a farce of mine—(another ori- 
ginal work composed in much the 


same way, only more so)—had 
been performed in my tutor’s 
pupil room, under the special 
patronage of my tutor himself 
(the Rev. William Gifford Cookes- 
ley),—who was an admirable audi- 
ence,—and this farce had been 
actually printed in Windsor, and 
sold for a shilling a copy..... 
So it became known and accepted 
at college that I was an authority 
in theatricals, and before the term 
was out, we had contrived a capital 
little stage in our rooms, opposite 
Trinity College, over a grocer’s 
shop, now swept away, and its place 
taken by Trinity New Buildings; 
we had got together our company, 
which was quite Shakspearean, 
in one respect, ie., its ladies. 
But here we were most fortunate, 
as was the ‘A. D.C.’ afterwards. 
Lads between eighteen, nineteen, 
and twenty-one, slim and guiltless 
of whiskers or moustache, downy 
fledgelings, whose delight was then 
not to encourage hirsute growth 
but to shave, could easily ‘make 
up’ for the female characters, and 
represent them admirably, voice 
excepted.” 

The comic side of the revival of 
Shakespearean women is well pre- 
sented in the epilogue written by 
Lord Houghton in 1830, when he 
was Mr. R. M. Milnes, for a Cam- 
bridge amateur performance of 
Much Ado About Nothing, in which 
a number of distinguished students 
took part. 





* The “A.D.C.,” being Personal Reminiscences of the University Amateur Dramatic 
Club, Cambridge. Written by F. C. Burnand, B.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Chapman and Hall, 1880. 
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“Our cause is good, and it may 
claim some praise 
To have restored the forms of 
Shakespeare’s days ; 
[Pointing to the Ladies. 
When the men-ladies, as their 
parts might fall, 
Were taught to trip and simper, 
and ‘ speak small ’— 
And, when delayed, th’ impatient 

Monarch raved, 

The excuse was, ‘ Sire, the Queen 
is not yet shaved.’” 

The first performance was a suc- 
cess, and such as to invite a repeti- 
tion of the entertainment on a more 
ambitious scale. It was contem- 


plated to hire a big room, get ap- 


pointments down from London, 
and charge for admission. But 
heresuperveneda dreadful thought, 
leading to doubts and remonstrance 
on the part of the elder youngsters 
—how about the permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

“This,” says Burnand, “ auda- 
cious juvenile that I was—had no 
terrors for me. I had not an idea 
what a Vice-Chancellor was like. 
I didn’t believe in him, any more 
than did Mrs. Prig in Sairey 
Gamp’s Mrs. Harris. I thought he 
was a sort of Guy Faux figure ona 
woolsack. I had no reverence. I 
was for blindly rushing in where 
my betters refused totread. I had 
said in my heart, There is no Vice- 
Chancellor; and, in fact, I did not, 
at that time, realise the full extent 
of University authority. I was 
going to teach my alma mater, and 
not my alma mater me.” The Vice- 
Chancellor was, after all, presumed 
to be but a mane Burnand under- 
took to call upon him. 

“T had some vague idea that in 
calling on a Vice-Chancellor some 
official dress was de rigueur. I did 
not know what, and no one could 
tell me. I decided, ultimately, for 
cap and gown. Cap and bells 


would have been more appropriate. 
As the hour approached for my 
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visit, I began to be nervous. IfI 
had previously treated the idea of 
a Vice-Chancellor with more than 
indifference, I now, for the first 
time, commenced to think of him 
with something akin to awe. I 
had not believed in him, and I was 
going to see him. He had 
been in perspective, at the vanish- 
ing point, and now I was going to 
walk up to him and see him in 
propria persond. If I could have 
visited him by deputy, I would 
have done so, but I couldn’t. 

“The time came, and hot and 
uncomfortable, I entered the gate 
of Caius, and walked to the Vice- 
Chancellor’s house. Of course the 
entrance to it was ancient and 
dingy, all such entrances are. I 
was left in the sombre passage by 
a clerical-looking butler, who took 
my card in to his master. 

“ Beyond the present interview 
which I am about to recount, I 
know nothing of this excellent 
man. (Not the butler, the Vice- 
Chancellor, though the remark 
applies to both equally.) I never, 
to my knowledge, saw or spoke to 
him again. This was our first and 
last meeting. Presently I was 
ushered into a dull, dimly-lighted 
room, and into the presence of the 
Vice-Chancellor, a short, wizened, 
dried-up elderly gentleman, with 
little legs and a big head, like a 
serious Punch doll, wearing his 
academical cap, and with his gown 
hitched up under his elbows, which 
gave him the appearance of having 
recently finished a hornpipe before 
I came in. He had the fidgety 
air of a short-sighted person who 
has just lost his glasses. This, I 
believe, was the truth: he had mis- 
laid his glasses. After saluting 
me, as I stood, timidly respectful, 
cap in hand, in the middle of the 
room, he commenced the conver- 
sation. 

“*You want to see me, I believe, 
Mr. —, Mr. —,’ here he referred 
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to the card, but, the light being 
unfavourable, he was unable to 
read it without his spectacles, and 
so gave itup as a bad job. I did 
not feel inclined to help him. 
Somehow, why I dor’t know, I 
felt that my name would be against 
me. It was like one of those obiter 
dicta, about which you have to be 
very careful, lest it should be 
‘used against you at your trial.’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ I said, twiddling the 
tassel of my cap, which had been 
cut off rather short. 

“Then there was a pause. I 
didn’t see how to plunge in medias 
res, and he wouldn’t help me. 

“<*Tve got a meeting of the 
Heads in a few minutes,’ said the 
Vice-Chancellor, taking out a large 
watch, pretending to consult it, and 
then returning it to his fob. 

“*A meeting of the Heads’ 
had a pantomimic sound about it, 
which was, in view of my errand, 
re-assuring. I hoped that the 
‘Heads’ in ‘ Meeting’ would 
not hurt themselves. In my 
mind’s eye I pictured those Heads, 
and I remember now how the un- 
familiar use of the word ‘ Heads’ 
struck me, and how I formulated 
a sort of riddle to myself ‘how 
many Heads together make one 
body.’ Had I been allowed to 
chat with the Vice-Chancellor 
about these ‘Heads,’ and could 
I thus have gradually proceeded to 
the object of my visit, I am sure 
we should have got on quite 
pleasantly. If I could only have 
said, ‘Never mind the Heads, 
listen to my tale,’ the ice would 
have been broken. But I was 
too nervous for this ill-timed levity. 

“T felt I must begin. I began 
accordingly, very hot, and uncom- 
fortably parched, and in a husky 
voice, as if I had been breakfasting 
on nuts. 

“*T’ve come, sir, to ask you, sir,’ 
I said, ‘for your permission ’—my 
sentence was not as clear as this, 
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but confused and jumbled— for 
your permission, to—to—’ and 
then I thought I could put it 
better, and so tried back. ‘Imean, 
sir, we had some idea of getting up 
a—a—a—’ like Macbeth’s amen, 
the words ‘theatrical perfor- 
mance’ stuck in my throat. If 
there had been a trap door at my 
feet, and I could have been let down 
easily into the cellar beneath, 
startled the clerical-looking butler, 
and then escape, 1 would have 
given a trifle to have done so at 
that moment. Never shall I forget 
this interview. 

“<«Yes,’ he said, taking up the 
sentence at the point where I had 


dropped it. ‘You are getting up 
—a subscription, eh? For what 
object ?’ 


“Thad a great mind to adopt his 
suggestion, and make it a subserip- 
tion, instead of theatricals. The 
idea struck me, ‘ How about saying, 
we propose to play for a charity. 
The Something Hospital. I know 
there is one’; but on second 
thoughts I discarded this notion, 
as a detail to be subsequently con- 
sidered, and made for my point, by 
the shortest and most direct route 
in my power. 

“*No, sir, I replied; ‘not 
exactly a subscription, though the 
object,’ and here the charity idea 
again recurred, as softening it all 
down, ‘would be the benefit of 
some hospital — the Adenbrook 
Hospital, for instance,’ I added, 
so as to interest him, as it were, 
with a certain local colouring. He 
merely nodded, and peered at me ; 
he was peering at me during nearly 
the whole interview ; and at first [ 
could not make out why—absence 
of glasses and nearness of sight 
would not sufficiently account for 
his searching regards. It was not 
long before I discovered the reason 
of this scrutiny. 

“¢ And, sir,’ I went on, rather 
vaguely, ‘I thought—at least we 
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thought—that a theatrical perfor- 
mance—’ he started, as my cat 
jumped thus suddenly out of the 

g, and his start frightened me, 
but I managed to resume as 
steadily as I could, ‘a theatrical 
performance—of—in fact—ahem! 
some one or two plays—or one— 
perhaps, — thinking not to over- 
power him with too large a pro- 
gramme all at once—‘ and—and— 
and—’ here I came to a standstill. 
But I breathed more freely now. 
The first step had been taken, and 
the words ‘ theatrical performance’ 
had been pronounced. 

“The Vice-Chancellor peered at 
me, as though I were gradually 
melting before him in a mist. 

“*Um!’ he said, so porten- 
tously, that it sounded to me like 
an awful rebuke of my rashness, in 
daring to thrust myself forward, 
and disturbing the peace of the 
University. If I could, even then, 
have begged his pardon, and have 
said, like Mr. Toots, ‘It’s of no 
consequence,’ I would have with- 
drawn. But I was not acting for 
myself ; I was a Deputy with a 
mission. 

“«Um!’ said the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; and, giving his gown a 
good hitch up over his elbows, 
he put his head on one side, 
as though he were meditating 
the commencement of another 
hornpipe on the spot. Had he 
done so, I could have joined him 
in a breakdown. Of course, his 
dance would have been ‘the 
College Hornpipe.’ On second 
thoughts, however, he gave up the 
idea of dancing, and after some 
consideration, during which he 
seemed to be trying to realise, in 
his academical mind, the full scope 
and bearing of my request for a 
‘theatrical performance,’ he said, 

“* And where do you propose 
giving this dramatic represen- 
tation ?’ 

The question was more than my 








wildest hopes could have expected. 
In effect, he had granted the appli- 
cation, so it seemed to me, and was 
now going into details. At once I 
was more at my ease, and answered, 
with an inquiring, perhaps almost 
a patronising, smile, as if rather 
inviting a suggestion from him, 
than making one myself,— 

“* Well, sir, we had thought of 
the—the—’ I hesitated a little, but 
out it must come, and it came 
—the Barnwell Theatre;’ and 
seeing his severe expression, I 
hastened to add, as if I in no way 
insisted on the Barnwell Theatre 
as the only place—‘or the large 
room at the Bull.’ 

“ Somehow I felt that I had put 
my foot in it-—that Barnwell and 
the Bull had done it between them. 

‘His manner was courteous, but 
very grave, when, peering at me 
more intently than ever, he said,— 

“*T have not the pleasure of 
being personally acquainted with 
you, I believe, Mr.—Mr.—Mr.’— 
and he referred to my card, which 
he could not see to read. 

“TI was bound to help him. My 
name, I informed him, was Bur- 
nand ; somehow it didn’t sound to 
my own ears asif I said it well; 
in fact, I pronounced it so badly, 
that I should have been prepos- 
sessed against myself, on the spot, 
had I been somebody else hearing 
it for the first time. He went on 
with his examination, as though I 
were trying to keep something back 
from him. 

“*Of Trinity?’ he asked, per- 
suasively. 

“ «Of Trinity ’ I answered. 

“* A—um—a Fellow of Trinity ?” 
he inquired, with a courtesy of 
manner, and an emphasis on the 
word ‘Fellow’ that implied a 
doubt. 

“* No, sir,’ I answered, respect- 
fully, but with as much careless- 
ness as I could muster at the 
moument,—‘ no, sir, I am not a Fel- 
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low.’ I tried to give myself the 
air of saying this, as though I 
could have been a Fellow if I had 
liked, only that, somehow, it had 
not suited my purpose. 

“His manner towards me 
changed visibly. He became 
stiffer, and more decidedly the 
academical Don. 

“Um! he said, with decreasing 
courtesy, and increasing emphasis 
on the test word, ‘A scholar of 
Trinity ?’ 

“*No,’ I replied, getting rather 
tired of this, ‘I am not a scholar.’ 

**T did not like to tell him I was 
an undergraduate, and that this 
was only my second term. 

«Oh, he said, with someasperity, 
as though he resented my having 
obtained an interview with him 
under false pretences, ‘I did not 
see your gown.’ 

“That was what he had been 
peering at. At first he had 
thought that I was wearing the 
gown of a Master of Arts; now, 
he was not quite clear whether it 
was a Bachelor’s or not. 

*“*You have taken your degree 
and are staying up?’ he suggested, 
inquiringly. 

“Tt was like a doctor’s guesses 
at a patient’s health, and being 
wrong every time. 

“*No, sir, I was obliged to 
admit; ‘I have not yet taken my 
degree.’ 

“*Oh!’ he said with a sort of 
pitying air, ‘still an undergra- 

uate fr’ 

“He had guessed right at last. 
The opportunity for presenting 
him with a pun on his own name— 
which was Guest—was almost too 
good to be lost. But the interests 
of our dramatic scheme were at 
stake, and I felt that, at this criti- 
cal moment, a false step on my 
part would ruin our not very bright 
eee. Somehow we seemed to 

ave wandered away from the sub- 
ject, to which I saw no road back. 
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This time he took the initiative. 
Now he was quite the Don. His 
uncertainty had vanished. It was 
no longer an interview between a 
colonel and a captain, or a lieu- 
tenant, but between a colonel and a 
private. Once more he hitched up 
his gown, but this time it was not 
with the air of a man who might 
be going to dance, but with the 
determined action of a truculent 
counsel, who is not going to be 
browbeaten by a witness. 

“*So you want my permission 
for a dramatic performance ?’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, humbly, that was 
what his petitioner, &c., and if he 
granted it, then, in effect, his 
petitioners would ever pray, &c., 
&e. 

“*Um!’ he said, giving another 
violent hitch up to his gown. 
‘And—ahem! what play do you 
propose ?’ 

“*What play?’ This was an 
unexpected question. We had, as 
I have said, fixed on Bor and Coz, 
Villikins and his Dinah, if done in 
time, or Bombastes, and perhaps 
Talfourd’s Macbeth Travestie. 

“* Well, sir, I replied, diffi- 
dently, ‘we have not yet quite 
decided,’ but as I didn’t want him 
to make this a pretext for deferring 
his answer, I added, ‘ but we are 
considering two or three.’ 

“* Ah!’ he said, with a more 
satisfied air, which argued well for 
my success,—‘ah! Of course,’ he 
went on, most seriously, ‘ there’s a 
large field for selection.’ 

“I was delighted to agree with 
him. 

‘“¢ There is,’ I observed, with the 
authority of a student of dramatic 
literature, ‘a very large collection 
of plays.’ 

“ My thoughts reverted to ‘ Lacy’s 
Acting Edition,’ in many volumes, 
and I thought what a choice we 
should have, if we once got per- 
mission, and how we might play, 
Did you ever send Your Wife to 
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Camberwell? My Precious Betsy, 
That Blessed Baby, Betsy Baker, 
Domestic Economy, Grimshaw, Bag- 
shaw and Bradshaw, and a heap of 
others, in which Wright, the 
Keeleys, and Buckstone had been 
80 inimitably funny. 

“* Yes,’ the Vice-Chancellor con- 
tinued, very gravely, and balancing 
himself alternately on his toes and 
heels ; ‘there is a largechoice. Is 
it a Greek play that you propose ?’ 

“TI might have been knocked 
over with a feather. I saw it was 
hopeless; I saw he was on the 
wrong tack; I saw that, unless he 
granted permission,without further 
inquiry, there was an end of the 
matter. 

“*No,’ I replied, as if I were 
most reluctantly divulging a deep 
secret; ‘it is not a Greek play.’ 
And I wondered to myself what he 
would think of Villikins and his 
Dinah, if I had mentioned the 
subject to him. 

“* Well,” he continued, as if in- 
clined to yield a point in my favour, 
‘perhaps you are right. Terence 
is a favourite. You have, you say, 
selected a Latin play?’ 

*«* No, sir, I,’—I hesitated,—‘ it 
is—it is not a Latin play.’ 

“I devoutly wished I could 
have said Box and Coz was a Latin 
play. It flashed through my mind, 
‘If I could only call it Balbus et 
Caius, or Castor and Pollux. But 
it won’t do: he would find it out 
afterwards.’ 

“* Not Greek or Latin!’ he ex- 
claimed, as if these were the only 
two languages he had ever heard 
of anywhere. ‘Then what is the 
play you propose ¢’ 

“* Well, sir, it’s—it’s English,’ 
I answered; and I began to have 
my doubts as to the truth of that 
statement now. 

“* English!’ he repeated, with 
anair of surprise. ‘One of Shak- 
speare’s? Surely that’s rather an 
undertaking ?’ 
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“T admitted most readily, for it 
was the first loophole he had given 
me, that Shakspeare would indeed 
have been far too much of an en- 
terprise for us, and that, in fact, 
we did not aim quite so high. 

«Then what do you propose to 
play?’ he asked severely. 

I looked at him to see if I could 
detect the slightest tremble of 
humour in his eye, or the pucker 
of a smile on his lips. No. He 
was as hard as granite. He had 
suggested Greek plays, Latin plays, 
and had conceded Shakspeare. 
Evidently, as Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, he could not be 
expected to take cognizance of any 
compositions outside these three, 
or rather these two, for Shakspeare 
was a concession. From Sophocles 
to Terence, from Terence to Shak- 
speare, was all very well, very 
proper, and both classical and 
correct; but, from the Antigone to 
the Adelphi (Terence’s, not Web- 
ster’s), from the Adelphi of Terence 
(who, when I first went to Eton, 
was, I thought, an Jrish dramatist) 
to the Comedy of Errors, and from 
that to Box and Cox, and thence to 
Villikins and his Dinah, the fall 
was too great for serious conside- 
ration. Still the truth had to be 
told. 

“* Well, sir, I began humbly, 
‘we were not thinking of attempt- 
ing anything great. It is merely 
among ourselves. 

“* Members of the University 
only, of course,’ interrupted the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

“Oh, of course!’ I returned, 
quite cheerfully, being delighted 
to find myself at one with him on 
any pomt. ‘And, sir, we were 
thinking of merely playing a little 
—a little piece.’ 

“A grand idea struck me. I 
would not mention the name, Box 
and Coz, which might only make 
the Vice-Chancellor think I was 
laughing at him, but I would 
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mention the name of its author, 
Mr. Maddison Morton, by which, 
I fancied, he would be impressed ; 
for I knew that I, personally, had 
always been impressed by the 
name of. Maddison Morton, which, 
I still think, does sound wonder- 
fully imposing; only it sounds 
better without the prefix of 
* Mister,’ which rather vulgarizes 
it. However, I felt that the Vice- 
Chancellor was bound to give the 
‘Mister,’ SolI finished up thus,— 
‘We are thinking of playing a 
little piece by Mr. Maddison Mor- 
ton.’ 

“« Perhaps,’ it occurred to me, 
‘the Vice-Chancellor may know 
Maddison Morton; and, if so, all 
right !’ 

“But Dr. Guest only appeared 
puzzled, and repeated several 
times,— 

“¢ Morton—Morton! as if he 
were either trying to recall an 
acquaintance of that name, or were 
learning the word by heart, like a 
parrot. 

““* Maddison Morton,’ I ex- 
plained, affably. 

“«Um!’ he considered. Then 
he paused and examined the car- 
pet. Receiving no assistance from 
that quarter, he looked up sud- 
denly at me and asked, ‘ Fellow of 
Trinity ?’ 

“*No,’ I said. I was not aware, 
—he might be—but—in fact Mad- 
dison Morton had never presented 
himself to me in that light. For 
me, it had been sufficient that 
Maddison Morton sheuld have 
been the distinguished author of 
Box and Coz. 

“Not a Fellow of Trinity?’ said 
the Vice-Chancellor, suspiciously. 

“*No; I don’t think so.’ 

“¢Um! And you propose acting 
a play written by Mr. Morton, who 
is not a Fellow of Trinity? Yes; 
what is the name ?” 

“TI could not help it. 
bound to come out at last. 


It was 
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“Tt is called Box and Coz.’ 

“ Even then I was afraid he 
would ask me if ‘Box and Cox’ 
were Fellows of Trinity, without 
which qualification their fate, I 
felt at once, was sealed. I even 
regretted not having introduced 
them as Mr. Box and Mr. Cox, the 
other title sounding so familiar. 
If I could only have metamor- 
phosed them into the Rev. Mr. 
Box, M.A., Fellow of Trinity, and 
Dr. Cox, D.D., Fellow of Caius, it 
would have been perfect. 

“But the Vice-Chancellor was 
very grave and serious over it. He 
did not know either Box or Cox, 
by name. They were not members 
of the University, any more than 
Mr. Maddison Morton was a Fel- 
low of Trinity, and so he could not 
recognise them, officially. Box, 
and Cox, might be, he seemed to 
think, very worthy persons, with- 
out a stain on their character, but 
he could not countenance them as 
performing in this University. He 
had misunderstood me, and thought 
I had proposed a theatrical enter- 
tainment to be given by Messrs 
Box and Cox (of the London 
theatres) in a play written by a 
Mr. Morton,—not a Fellow of 
Trinity. 

“T thought he was going to ask 
me for the name of the other 
piece, and I would rather have 
relinquished the whole affair, there 
and then, than have given up the 
name of Villikins and his Dinah, 
and have avowed myself the 
author. No: I had got into a 
difficulty, and made myself a 
martyr for the sake of Bow and Coz, 
and that was ridiculous enough 
for one morning. If I added 
Villikins, he would think that there 
was a lunatic undergraduate at 
large in Trinity College. 

“Fortunately the clock reminded 
him that, at that hour, a council 
was sitting,—where his attendance 
was imperative. 
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“*T will lay this matter,’ he 
said, solemnly, ‘before the Heads, 
and will forward you our decision.’ 

“The idea of the Heads again 
struck me, only this time in con- 
nection with the tossing shilling 
and the lucky sixpence, in ‘ Box 
and Cox.’ ‘Heads I don’t win,’ I 
thought to myself as I thanked 
the Vice-Chancellor for his polite 
attention, and so _ withdrew. 
Through an open side-door in the 
hall, as I passed out, I saw the 
‘Heads’ assembling, and I could 
not help feeling intensely amused 
at the notion of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s gravely submitting for the 
careful consideration of this august 
body the names of Box and Cox, 
not being members of the Univer- 
sity, associated with that of 
Maddison Morton (not a Fellow of 
Trinity), and of F. C. Burnand, 
undergraduate, Trin. Coll. Cam. 

“This was the first step taken 
towards obtaining official recog- 
nition for an amateur University 
performance, with what result 
remains to be seen.” 

Here follows a tirade against 
Dons in general, written by Bur- 
nand with the mature views of 
five-and-forty, and consequently 
deserving of some respect. 

“ For the representative, typical, 
‘ollege Don, I have not, I say it 
voldly, the slightest atom of 
respect, and the sentiments of 7 
youth, as regards Dons in general, 
have never been modified, or 
altered, by the experience of 
middle-age. What was at first 
a very natural undergraduate 
instinct, has grown into a most 
firm and honest conviction. 

“ Of course I am aware that there 
are Dons and Dons; but when a 
Don, who is a don by position, is 
at the same time not a Don by dis- 

sition, then he ought not to be a 

on at all; he is so clearly out of 
place, that, when you inform your 
friends that the gentleman in 
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uestion is a resident Fellow of S. ° 


niface, they will hardly credit 
your assertion. 

“ There is no such creature, pro- 
perly speaking, as a young Don. 
If a man is a Don by nature, he is 
never young. There are no such 
comfortable places anywhere as 
those held by the college Dons in 
residence. Their life is simply a 
luxurious development of bachelor 
existence in club and chambers, 
but their chambers are above sus- 
picion, and the obligations of their 
state are a guarantee for their indi- 
vidual local respectability, while 
their public morality is as unex- 
ceptionable as their dinners at the 
high table in Hall, and their wine 
in the common room of the 
College. 

“Dons seem to forget they have 
ever been undergraduates; and, 
for the matter of that they have 
very little to forget, as they, pro- 
bably, never partook of the gene- 
rally hilarious undergraduate’s 
temperament — the healthy out- 
burst of youth and the overflow of 
animal spirits, peculiarly English 
in its boisterous character, easily 
directed for good by judicious con- 
trol, and turned off into various 
channels of harmless recreation, 
where a discriminating superior, if 
he chose to trouble himself about 
those placed under his care, would 
be able to detect the bent, inclina- 
tion, of many a young man, whose 
peculiar talents might be then and 
there fostered with the most bene- 
ficial results.” 

Three days after the interview 
came a polite note from the V.C. 
containing an explicit refusal, after 
due consideration from the Heads, 
to sanction dramatic a 
in the University. atters were 
therefore worse than before, as 
bond-fide ignorance of statutes 
could not now be pleaded. It 
might be considered that this was 
final, but a back door of escape was 
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soon found, and, strange to say, a 
back door arrived at by an aristo- 
cratic corridor. There was a Uni- 
versity club of high degree, the 
Atheneum, for which only the 
University Tufts were eligible. 
These privileged gentlemen chanced 
about this time to advertise a single 
dramatic performance, with only 
such pretence of secrecy as might 
make “a show of such deference 
as was to be expected from dukes, 
earls, and other titled members of 
the aristocracy, who had kindly 
consented to come up to the Uni- 
versity, and patronise the ancient 
institution.” This put Burnand 
on his mettle, and he proposed to 
his equally angry friends a thea- 
trical club, a rival to the Athe- 
neum. 

Rooms were taken, rules drawn 
up, liabilities undertaken, subscrip- 
tions fixed, and the dramatic club 
became a fact. Among the origi- 
nal members was one very useful 
one, the only sporting man of the 
club, brought in on the ground of 
being an excellent subscriber to 
anything, and not in the slightest 
degree interested in theatricals. 
“T remember the readiness with 
which, at the very first call, he 
produced five-pound notes, and 
frightened all the quiet and 
moderate men by the force of his 
language, the energy of his charac- 
ter, and the amount of money at 
his command.” About the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Heads no 
member troubled himself any 
more. They had winked at the 
performances of the Atheneum 
theatricals, they could not after- 
wards open their eyes too wide 
upon the enterprise of the humbler 
but more painstaking Thespians. 
For several years, however, the 
club was not recognised, only 
tolerated ; and it was not until the 
Prince of Wales in 1861 dignified 
the performances with his presence 
that it obtained open recognition 
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by the authorities. A certain 
sum in proportion is irresistibly 
suggested: as terrible Don is to 
abject undergraduate, so is mighty 
Prince to terrible Don. Even 
“Box and Cox” may become as 
classical as a Greek play when the 
light of royalty has shone upon 
it. Before recognition and during 
its infancy, the “A. D. C.” was a 
secret society, rather Bohemian 
than ‘aristocratic in its senti- 
ments, rather jovial than ascetic in 
its tendencies.’ 

“The rehearsals were the occa- 
sions of delightful little dinners 
and suppers in each other’s rooms, 
and in these we were not luxurious, 
nor were our ‘spreads’ anything 
like so expensive, or so pretentious, 
as what were called the ‘ Atheneum 
Teas.’ ” 

The active members of the 
infant club were heroes in work. 
The “acting manager” was the 
“ manager of the acting ;” the best 
of the scene-painters were ama- 
teurs; members were to be seen, 
in paper caps and aprons, hard at 
work at stage carpentry. The 
secretary, who undertook also the 
laborious duties of treasurer, had 
to attend every meeting, was fined 
for absence, had to yield an 
account of tickets sold, and bills 
printed, had to write the letters 
and audit the accounts ; he usually 
accepted the honorary post with 
avidity, and resigned as speedily 
as was consistent with decency 
when he discovered what was ex- 
pected of him. 

There were peculiarities in some 
of the actors which must at the 
time have provoked much merri- 
ment, and greatly added to the 
success of the entertainments. 
One member, according to the 
chronicle kept by the club, was 
wont to sing very well, “but,” as 
he says himself, “acting, &c., is 
not his forte. In reciting poetry, 
too, he has a singular habit of 
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making such words as ‘ pudding’ 
and ‘crocodile’ rhyme, which 
gives the audience a very peculiar 
idea of what the author intended 
to say.” About another performer 
a report got about that when taking 
a character whose dress included 
some very large shirt studs, he 
found it most convenient to paint 
his shirt front with them; it was 
even supposed that he had trans- 
ferred this artistic success to the 
shirt front of private life; and not 
only a sale of tickets at increased 
prices, but mysterious invitations to 
dinner, were the result of the curi- 
osity inspired by the man who was 
supposed to have reached perfec- 
tion in painting the appearance of 
studs upon his shirt front. 

One very amusing scene arose in 
a farce, in which one of the actors 
was a dancing bear; an unfortunate 
wight was strapped up in a bear’s 
skin so tightly that it was impos- 
sible to get out without assistance. 
He was to be accompanied by a 
wandering sailor, his master. He 
had shown some disinclination 
for the part, but had been re- 
assured by his friends, and told 
that a brilliant dramatic opening 
might easily be made of it. His 
fellow-performer, the sailor, was 
especially anxious, he assured him, 
to second him well. This character 
was taken by a_ conscientious 
actor. 

“<«Of course,’ he had argued, 
‘no sailor would go about with a 
bear, unless he had either a good 
stout stick or a whip to larrup him 
with.’ 

“He considered the stick as 
most appropriate to a sailor 
ashore, and with this ‘hand-pro- 
perty’ he had taken good care to 
provide himself. But, alas for the 
unhappy bear! the stick was not a 
properly sawdust-stuffed staff, 
such as is used on the stage b 
pantomimists, but it was a good, 
stout, substantial, undeniable 
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cudgel. It was realism witha 
vengeance. 

“ Mr. 8S. Vane. before coming up 
to the University, had, like the 
celebrated T. P. Cooke, really been 
in the navy, at least, so it was 
said. He had a bluff, honest, 
hearty, rolling sort of way with 
him, and was a first-rate fellow on 
and off the stage—as even the un- 
happy G. Rece would have wil- 
lingly owned—up till this minute. 

“The farce went on: so did the 
sailor, and with him the bear led by 
a chain, No chance of escape. 
At first the bear tried to be funny 
—and he was funny—he stood up 
and danced. Alas! his fun was 
but short-lived, for at the first sign 
of any repetition of such a burst of 
humour, down came Jack Robin- 
son’s thick cudgel on the bear’s 
head and shoulders, who there- 
upon swore audibly. It was not 
a growl, it was an oath accom- 
panied by a remonstrance which 
went entirely unheeded by the jolly 
tar, who, seeing the audience 
highly amused at his use of his 
stick, thought he couldn’t give 
them, or the bear, too much of a 
good thing. He was right as to 
the audience, he was wrong as to 
the bear’s view of the matter. 

“«T quite forgot,’ said the repre- 
sentative of ‘ Jack ashore,’ earnestly 
explaining the matter, afterwards, 
to somebody, ‘I quite forgot it 
might hurt; and I really didn’t 
think he could feel it through that 
bear skin.’ 

“Tn vain the bear attempted to 
ward off the blows with much the 
same action of the paws as the bear 
in the illustrated fable-book at- 
tempts to get rid of the bees. He 
kept up the character as long as he 
could. He even pretended to have 
been taught some sort of dance by 
Jack Robinson, which necessitated 
his putting up his fore-paws in 
order to guard his head, aud taking 
advantage of the attitude, he was 
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just about to whisper behind his 
hand a real ‘aside’ requesting 
Jack Robinson to have a little 
more consideration for his feelings, 
when the sailor, being in the full 
swing of his part, and thinking 
that the bear was playing up to 
him in first-rate style, angrily ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! would you?’ and 
down came a crack from the 
cudgel, and out came another and a 
louder oath from the bear. 

“ At last the bear could stand it 
no longer—he made a rush at his 
tormentor, and there was a man 
and bear fight for the space of 
about half a minute, during which 
the audience shouted and ap- 
plauded vigorously. But the un- 
fortunate bear was heavily handi- 
capped in his dress, and without it 
he would not have been a match 
for his antagonist, who, entering 


into the spirit of the scene, pre-’ 


tended to defend his life from the 
bear’s deadly attack, and inserting 
his hand in the bear’s leather 
collar, half strangled poor ‘ G. 
Rece,’ while at the same time he 
caught him such cracks over the 
head, as but for the padding, 
would most certainly have incapa- 
citated the representative of the 
bear from ever appearing on any 
stage again—at least for a very 
long time. 

“There was nothing for the 
unhappy bear but entire submis- 
sion; so, sinking down, he lay as if 
completely vanquished, panting on 
the ground, while S. Vane gave 
him one or two playful taps on the 
skull, just to finish with, then 
struck an attitude like a victorious 
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lion tamer, and having dismissed 
the bear with a parting kick, he 
resumed the business of the scene. 
There was immense applause. ‘S. 
Vane’ bowed his acknowledgments, 
but the bear had availed himself 
of this respite to sneak quietly out 
by the door in the scene—and 
nothing could induce him to re- 
turn. In fact, I think from that 
moment he retired from the Club 
and never paid any further sub- 
scription. His name does not 
occur again in the bills. He had 
had enough of it. His histrionic 
ambition had received a violent 
blow—several very violent blows 
—he had paid his halfpence, 
he had received all the kicks, and 
if he felt himself aggrieved, I must 
say I think he was more than 
justified. 

“ Those who witnessed the scene 
will never forget it, and many 
among the audience who after- 
‘wards became members, have since 
narrated the story to me from 
their point of view, and told me 
how admirably they thought the 
unhappy bear was acting his 
part!” 

What would the Vice-Chancellor 
have thought of this kind of appli- 
cation to the “heads” of the 
University ? 

The reminiscences from which 
we have made our few quotations 
are not only full of interest 
and amusement for old University 
men, but for all who sympathise 
with the drama under difficulties, 
and for all who care for a picture 
of honest, spontaneous, work and 
fun combined. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Exeter Cotiece, Oxrorp, 
Dec. 23, 1879. 


Term ended unusually early this year, and, despite the attraction 
of being able to skate on the river for miles in either direction, Oxford 
was almost empty a fortnight ago. The term having thus abruptly come 
to an end, my letter this month must, of necessity, be briefer than 
usual. 

I suppose I must begin with a chronicle of the doings of the 
Commission, which has been very busy of late, and has arrived at some 
general principles of action, which will, more or less, apply to all 
Colleges, There are for the future to be three kinds of Fellowships— 
“ Prize Fellowships,” tenable for five or seven years, with no restrictions 
as to residence or celibacy. Holders of these Fellowships will, however, 
have little or no voice in College affairs, nor will they be eligible for 
appointments or offices in the gift of the College. The second class will 
be those Fellowships to which certain definite duties are attached, such 
as Tutorial or Lecturing work. These Fellows will, in most cases, be 
allowed to marry, care being taken that there shall always be a sufficient 
number of Fellows resident in College to preserve discipline. There will 
also be some Fellowships attached to Professorships, the holders of which 
will have University instead of College duties to perform. Such is an 
outline of the proposed scheme, which is obviously intended to please all 
the various sections of University reformers, and which will therefore 
meet with criticisms on all sides. Yet, on the whole, it is probably as 
good a plan as could be devised under the circumstances, considering 
the pressure which has been put upon the Commissioners by the repre- 
sentatives of existing and prospective interests. 

Meanwhile, there has been quite a deadlock in fellowships—at Trinit 
the other day there were over thirty candidates for one fellowship, al. 
I believe, even a larger field at Merton. The prospect of the Prize 
Fellowships, of which about 140 will be established, keeps a large number 
up reading who would otherwise be taking masterships. 

One of the immediate outcomes of the Commission has been a proposal 
from the Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ to establish a Readership in 
Roman Law. An important feature in this proposal is that the Reader 
will be compelled to reside at least six weeks in each term, and lecture 
to and teach any students who may present themselves. It has been 
found necessary to make some regulation of this kind, as but few of the 
Law Professors have thought it obligatory on them to give up or curtail 
their practice at the Bar, or to arrange their lectures with regard to the 
convenience of their pupils. 

A minor reform will, it is hoped, be carried out before very long, by 
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which the terms will be really eight weeks in length ; as it is, what with 
arranging work at the beginning of the term, and reviewing it at the 
end, it is very difficult to get more than seven weeks of lectures and 
tuition. One of the last events in this term has been the conferment of 
an hon. degree on Dr. Pike, who for some years has been one of the 
Demonstrators at the University Museum, and has just been appointed 
to a Professorship at the University of Toronto—the same University, by 
the way, which rejected Huxley and Tyndall many years since. 

Ephemeral literature has always flourished, especially in Oxford. 
Such productions as the “‘ Oxford Spectator” and the ‘‘ Shotover Papers” 
seem indeed almost to have become xrnata és de, and scarcely a term 
passes away without the publication of some pamphlet or brochure, 
cleverly hitting off some mania of the day or satirising the doings of some 
society or individual. This term we have had a very clever satire on the new 
Lawn Tennis rules, in the shape of “An Oration in Praise of Autocracy,” 
while the youthful poets of Balliol have produced a very creditable little 
volume of verse under the somewhat bizarre title “ Mensz Secunde ;” and 
“ Waifs and Strays,” a terminal miscellany of poetry, which has taken the 
place of the well-known “ College Rhymes,” has in no degree fallen short 
of its elder sister. 

Of solider and more serious literature there is little to say. The 
Clarendon Press is bringing out its usual number of School books, but it 
has done some good work in publishing, under the editorship of Professor 
Max Miller, the most important of the Sacred Books of the East. Nor 
must I forget to mention the new edition of Andrews’s Latin Dictionary, 
which, though ina most inconvenient form, is a great improvement on the 
old dictionary. The present edition is edited by two American scholars 
—Professors Short and Lewis, and certainly speaks well for trans- 
Atlantic learning, though it does seem somewhat strange that Oxford 
could not produce scholarship enough to compile a Latin dictionary by 
its own unaided labour. 


St. Joun’s CoLLece, CAMBRIDGE. 
Dee., 1879. 


One event at least has occurred which places this term, in point of 
interest to the outside world and to the University alike, far beyond 
those which have preceded it for some years past. The draft scheme of 
the University Commissioners has at length been published. Doubtless 
it is crude, and will be greatly modified, but, however devoutly such a 
consummation is to be wished, the three features which characterise the 
scheme as drafted must also be the main points of the bill which will be 
passed in a year or twoat the instance of the commissioners. Briefly, 
the revolution may be summed upthus: The professoriate is to be largely 
increased ; a new class of lecturers, called “ University Readers,” is to be 
created; last, but not least, the colleges are to contribute to the 
University chest an annual sum of no less than 25,000]. This large 
increase of the professoriate cannot fail to be most gratifying to at least 
one portion of our community—the Dons. An office which must 
in nine cases out of ten be filled up out of their number, 
of which the duties are not heavy, and the income in hardly 
any case under 500/. per annum, cannot but be desirable. The 
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stipends of professors range from 750/. to 200I., in addition to a 
fellowship of the college to which a particular professorship is appro- 
priated. As one professor receives at the present time over 15001. and 
another over 10001., the reduction is in two cases at least very 
considerable. Whether the professors should become more numerous 
may be doubted. A professor appointed within the last ten years has 
ceased to lecture, his audience was reduced to his daughters, and now 
they seem to have struck. It will perhaps surprise the outside world to 
learn that Professor Fawcett lectures to a miserably scanty audience. In 
the corresponding term of 1878 there were only two students who 
regularly attended his short course of eight lectures, and they were not 
of the class for whom the professorship was established, as they had 
both graduated. The subject was interesting, the lecturer perhaps the 
best in the University. What, an outsider might ask, was the reason? 
Shortly this: the lectures, from the point of view of an examiner, did 
not pay. However interesting the subject, however important it 
might have been, no one could be sure of getting marks in any 
examination for the information he might acquire. I might go 
on with more evidence, but surely this should make us ask 
ourselves some questions. Consideration of the two remaining pro- 
posals must be deferred; but the whole course of our academic 
revolution is not yet accomplished. Everyone engaged in tuition, 
unless he be, fortunately for himself, a professor, is wondering 
when his turn will come. The shuffling of the cards is incessant. The 
Commission and its scheme are but the outward and visible sign of the 
spirit of change which is unceasingly at work within the walls of our 
Colleges and in our Senate. Our last commission did its work ; it lasted 
less than thirty years. This will surely not last longer; and if then the 
love of change and unrest be still rife, we shall (to use the old metaphor) 
once more pluck up our institutions by the roots to see how they are 
growing. 

By the death of Professor Clerk Maxwell we have lost one of our most 
hard-working and able students. His scientific attainments were known, 
not only in Cambridge, but also throughout the learned world. Of his 
private virtues this is not the place to speak, his character has been 
delineated by abler pens; but satisfaction must be expressed at the choice 
of his successor. His place is hard to fill; Lord Rayleigh, if anyone, 
can fill it worthily. 

Old residents in Cambridge are well accustomed to the publication of 
newspapers conducted by and for the junior members of the University. 
They are likewise well used to seeing such publications die an untimel 
death caused by general debility. This, it is greatly to be hoped, will 
not be the fate of the last candidate for public favour—The Cambridge 
Review. It is well printed on good paper, and well edited. The College 
and University news is full and accurate. The leading articles are 
of small importance; we do not go to such sources for our mental 
pabulum. 

Our successes on the river, more especially at Henley, and on the 
cricket field, are now matters of history. Our prospects for the future 
are uncertain, and, owing to the non-occurrence of the usual race 
between the trial eights, are difficult to forecast. Unless we can find a 
suitable stroke, we can only win by the weakness of our adversaries. 

By the time this is in print, all will have left college, or, to use the 
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technical term, “ gone down” for the vacation, except those in for the 
Mathematical or Theological Triposes. These we may fairly congratulate 
upon the fact that the Senate House and Schools are well warmed, and 
there is now no danger, as in days of old, of catching a chill, which 
might have serious effects upon the health and also upon the class list. 
Success attend those who deserve it, and those who do not ! 


Trinity Cottece, Dustin, 
Dec. 26, 1879. 


Tue Divinity School, its future maintenance and its government, con- 
tinue to be the most important of our University questions. The 
following is the substance of a proposal laid before the General Synod of 
the Church, and bearing the signatures of a majority of the Board and of 
a large number of Fellows and Professors. 


“It is premised that as, according to the probabilities of human life, 
the Board of Trinity College will, for the next twenty-five or thirty 
years, be mainly a Clerical Body—and for many years afterwards will 
be mainly or altogether composed of members of the Church of 
Ireland—there is no sufficient reason why the present management of 
the Divinity School might not be left undisturbed, till the necessity 
for a change arrives—if it ever shall arrive. Nothing new is needed 
except— 

“(1.) To open the Divinity Professorships, now limited to Fellows 

and Ex-Fellows, to Clerical Graduates of the Church of 
Treland, and, 

“(2.) To secure, by proper authority, the amount now expended on 
the Divinity School to the uses of maintaining a Theological 
Faculty and a Divinity School in Trinity College. 

“Upon the expediency of these two points all are agreed. 

“ With the view, however, of meeting the expressed wishes of many 
members of the Church of Ireland, and, at the same time, of extending 
and enlarging the provision for the maintenance of the Divinity School, 
the following proposal is made by way of accommodation between the 
views of the several parties interested in this matter : 

“(1.) Let the provision be made, on the part of the Church of 
Ireland, either by means of a grant from the Church sur- 
plus, if such can be obtained, or by a special collection, of an 
amount equal, or nearly equal, to the sum now expended on 
the Divinity School by Trinity College; this fund to be 
placed and remain in the keeping of the Representative 
Church Body, and to be appropriated to the purposes of 
the Divinity School—such as the institution of additional 
Professorships, and of Exhibitions and Prizes. The founda- 
tion, for example, of Professorships of Pastoral Theology 
and of Biblical Exegesis would be a valuable addition to the 
staff of the Divinity School. Similar Professorships exist in 
the well-equipped Schools at the English Universities ; and 
the establishment of additional Theological Exhibitions 
and Scholarships would be of great importance to the pros- 
perity of the School. Some of the existing Professorships 
also require an increased endowment, 
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“ (2.) Such provision having been made—let the government of the 
School be vested in the Board of Trinity College,* and an 
Episcopal Committee acting as a separate body, composed 
of the two Archbishops and of such Bishops as might be 
selected for that purpose by the Bishops of the Church of 
Ireland. 

“(3.) All proceedings connected with the Divinity School to require 
the assent of the Board and of the Episcopal Committee, 
each body to have equally the power to initiate proposals of 
change and reform. 

“(4.) The Professors and Lecturers—as regards the Professor- 
ships, &c., now existing and paid out of the funds of Trinity 
College—to be nominated by the Board: as regards those 
to be hereafter established, and which are to be paid by the 
Representative Church Body—the nomination to rest with 
the Episcopal Committee. The nomination in each case to 
require the assent of the other body. 

“(5.) In case the two bodies should not come to an agreement, the 
decision to rest either with the Chancellor of the University, 
or such other referee as may be agreed upon. 

“(6.) Questions connected with charges of heterodoxy to be tried 
by the two Archbishops, with a Legal Assessor.” 

The proposal is not in itself an unreasonable one, and the suggestion 
that the Church shall contribute a sum equivalent to that given up by 
the College is a stroke of sound and cautious policy on the part of the 
University authorities. The Church has set up a claim to deal with the 
Divinity School offices and emoluments as though they were offices in the 
Church of Ireland, which they are not. If they had been, they ought to 
have been prov ided for in the Church Act, and would have been so pro- 
vided for. Life annuities would have been granted, and the process of 
commuting and compounding (to say nothing of cutting) would have been 
made applicable to them. The money received by the compounding 
annuitant would have been subject to the same contribution to the 
Sustentation Fund as all other composition money, and there would have 
been an end of the matter. But the Divinity School was treated as part 
and parcel of the University, and that deliberately, not as a casus omissus. 
This is one reason which may fairly be urged on behalf of the College, 
although the College authorities, doubtless ‘not wishing to stand on the 
mere letter of the law, have not put it forward themselves. But there 
is another and perhaps stronger reason which they have put forward— 

“ It is to be observed that the Divinity School has always been the 
Divinity School of Trinity College; and that, although the Irish 
Church has availed itself of the services of the school, yet conside- 
rably the largest part of its work has been and continues to be done 
for the English and Colonial Churches. This circumstance alone 
seems to make it highly unreasonable to claim for the Church of 
Ireland—as has been done—what is practically and substantially the 
management and government of the Divinity School—and, though not 





* If, at any time, there shall be a member of the Board who shall not be a member 
of the Church of Ireland, his place to be filled, for the purposes of the government and 
management of the Divinity School, by the Fellow next in seniority who shall be a 
member of the said Church. 
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nominally yet really, to efface Trinity College in regard to the govern- 
- ment and control of the school—unless indeed incompetency can be 
proved against the present possessors. 

“Such incompetency is not alleged to exist now; and as it is 
admitted that the clerical character of the governing body of Trinity 
College may be expected to remain unaltered for at least twenty-five or 
thirty years ; and as, after that time, the present proposal would give 
an academic Government consisting exclusively of members of the 
Irish Church, working on equal terms with, and controlled by, a board 
of Bishops, it seems to be very precipitate, on the grounds merely of 
vague apprehensions of the future, to insist upon a revolution which 
would usurp academic funds, and practically deprive Trinity College of 
one of its most valued departments. The scheme finally adopted by 
the late Synod did indeed offer to the board of Trinity College a veto, 
while they rejected a similar offer from Trinity College to themselves 
as illusory: although it seems to be very plain that a veto in the hands 
of a body representing the Irish Church in its totality would have an 
influence upon public opinion vastly more potent than a veto exercised 
by the board of Trinity College. 

“ What is now proposed is a plan of dual government, in which each 
of the two boards shall have a right of nomination and a power of 
veto—and in which, while Trinity College maintains her rightful 
position of authority, she frankly admits, on reasonable conditions, 
the representatives of the General Synod to a position of equal dignity 
and equal power. Each of the two members of this dual government 
would have a real interest in the success of .the school, and each would 
supply an important element for its government—the Academic body 
giving guarantees for discipline, stability, and learning, while the 
Ecclesiastical body would represent the active life and practical work- 
ing of the Church. 

“Tt is maintained, therefore, that the Divinity School must remain 
part and parcel of Trinity College: and it is believed that that union, 
existing as heretofore, will by its traditions and associations materially 
help to promote and sustain a religious spirit among the students of 
the College. Nor is it to be supposed that, against the strong protest 
of the large majority of the permanent members of Trinity College— 
and in the face of a proposal like that now offered—any Government 
will force an obnoxious arrangement upon the College.” 

But all the same, the challenge to put down 30001. a year of their 
own against the 3000l. a year contributed by the College will probably 
turn out a hard nut for the Church folk. They are already approaching 
the Government in formd pauperum for a little more of the surplus as a 
solatiwm to the minor incumbents and curates. Even as to this their 
success seems doubtful ; but there will be very little of the surplus left 
if they are allowed to have another pull at it. They would require 
nearly 75,0001. to provide 30001. a year for the school, and as Trinity 
College has hitherto kept up the school on 30001., I do not see what the 
Church and College together could want with 60007. Therefore I look 
on the College proposal mainly as a challenge to test whether the Church 
is really sincere in these claims on the Divinity School. I think it 
unlikely that the Church will get any more out of the surplus; and if 
they want to establish the veto on the Divinity School appointments, 
they will have to go to the laity for money. 
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Talking of the Church surplus naturally reminds me of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, and the still vacant Assistant Commissionership. 
People who profess to be well informed are backing the Queen’s College 
Professor alluded to in my last, and some of the others I mentioned are 
quite out of the running. For my own part I do not profess to be well 
informed, but I cannot help having a theory that Government wants to 
demonstrate the inutility of the second Assistant Commissioner by this 
long delay in filling up the place. Dr. Porter was absent on leave quite 
half the time he held the appointment. The whole preparation for the 
Examinations of 1879 fell to Mr. O’Reilly. Dr. Porter only returned to 
duty just in time to get his promotion, and again Mr. O’Reilly is the 
man at the wheel. I have heard another explanation of the Govern- 
ment difficulty. It is said that the Chief Secretary wants to appoint a 
certain schoolmaster (not Mr. Wilkins), and the Commissioners want to 
appoint some nominee of their own, while the Olympian Jove in 
London wants the post for some Queen’s University professor, as a sop 
for the Cairns’ Act. I am by no means sure that I have got the on dit 
by the right end—but this or something like this is the last rumour on 
the subject. In the meantime the work is all thrown on the one official, 
and I should not be surprised if this were ultimately made a plea for 
suppressing the second appointment. It was actually done in the case 
of the Secretaries to the National School Board. 

Our Winter Commencement was held on the 17th. The feature on 
which they hinged (as Lord Castlereagh would have said) was the 
Honorary Degree of LL.D. granted to Surgeon-Major Reynolds (of 
Rorke’s Drift), and the presentation to him of an ornamented revolving 
pistol by his fellow-students. Professor Webb’s oration in presenting 
Dr. Reynolds for the degree ran thus: 

“‘Praehonorabilis Pro-Vice-Cancellarie, totaque Universitas— 

“Alumnum Almae Matris praeclarum, purpura nostra, honoris 
causa, decorandum introduco. Quae regio in terris virtutem eximiam 
ignorat Jacosr Henrict Reynotps? Quae regio non miratur? 

Quem absentem, dum laudes ejus nuperrime celebrarem, desideravit 

Academia, hunec reducem, praesentem, filium familias, laetissima 

salutat. Huic, praecipua inter omnes, Medicorum Schola gratulatur, 

sibi gaudet. Hic Aisculapii vere filius, qualis in Iliade Machaon, et 

Medicum et Heroa se ostendit. Quid revocem, quid repetam, noctem 

illam periculosam, quae diei Alliensi illi successit, ob stragem legionum 

nostrarum, ob cladem nostratum, infaustae et infami? Inter tenebras 
incendiis semi-lucentes et luridas, Medicus fit miles, et commilitones 
vulneribus semianimes, inter tenebras, inter incendia, inter hostes 
infestos, servat. Hunc igitur salutamus— 
Servati civis referentem praemia quercum. 
Nec gloriae hic ipse cumulus ac finis. Victoriae honoribus insignitus 
rediit. Quod ait Aquinas, 
Ile crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema 
virtus ejus inversis verbis refert. Quidni de eo sic loquar ? 
Huic diadema nitet, praetulit ille Crucem. 


Talem tantumque virum honoribus nostris cumulemus. Summum 
dignitatis Academicae gradum consequatur. Nostra succinctus trabea 
spatietur. Huic, sibi gratulans, gratuletur Academia. Vos plaudite!” 

Immediately after Commencements the House, as it were, resolved 
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itself into a special general meeting to present the pistol. These are 
the dedicatory inscriptions : 


On the Case of the Pistol. 

“Presented to Surgeon-Major James Henry Reynolds, V.C., LL.D., 
by his fellow-students and other friends in Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the Winter Commencements, 17th December, 1879, when the Degree 
of LL.D. (honoris causd) was conferred upon him by the University of 
Dublin.” 

On one side of the Stock. 

“Tacobo Henrico Reynolds ob virtutem tantam ad Vada Rorkii Zulu- 
viorum A.D. xi. Kal. Feb. mpccchxx1x praestitam condiscipuli amicique 
alii in Coll. SS. Trin. iuxta Dubl. versantes hoc donum tantulum— 
xaAxea xpvoe(wv—reddimus.” 

On the other Side. 
** Martis habens laeva dextraque Machaonis arma 
Eripuit vitas hoste deditque suis.” 

The couplet is by Professor Brady, and is simply perfect in elegance 
and point. You know of course that Reynolds had literally to do what 
the Israelites did at the rebuilding of Jerusalem—to work with a 
weapon in one hand and the instruments of his profession in the other. 

I could hardly hear the speeches made by Dr. Haughton, Professor 
Jellett, and Surgeon Reynolds, the Jibs were making such a noise. 
Judging from the newspaper reports, I thought some of Dr. Haughton’s 
remarks in very poor taste. Reynolds can hardly have considered it a 
great compliment to have it said of him that he had behaved better than 
certain men whom Dr. Haughton branded as cowards. Some ladies (I 
have heard—I never met any such) think it a compliment to be told that 
a rival beauty is a “downright fright.” ‘Compared with you,” is of 
course the ellipse to be supplied in these cases, but even so it is not 
much to the credit of the fair one in question. In any case the analogy 
does not apply to men. A man should feel it an insult to be told he was 
braver than Thersites—the compliment is where he is favourably com- 
pared to the stout Gyas and the stalwart Cloanthus. 

I have already said the Jibs made a noise. Iam sorry to say they did 
more than make a noise. They let off squibs and crackers, one of which 
burnt a hole in the bran new black and red gown of a bran new D.D. 
The noise, smoke, and smell were very annoying to the ladies, some of 
whom indeed I noticed leaving before they had even seen the hero of the 
day. I know of more than one headache traceable to these doings, and, 
while fully assenting to the proverb that boys will be boys, I am 
churlish and fogeyish enough to wish that jibs would not be rowdies. 
Cheering is all very well, and Reynolds was a very good man to cheer, 
but there was rather too much of it. There was some fun, certainly. 
Thus, when the Masters in Engineering were receiving their degrees, the 
body of the hall suddenly resounded with a thunde ring chorus—The 
Wearing of the Green. This did not mean an outburst of Fenian senti- 
ment, but simply that a green lining is the distinctive mark of an 
engineer’s hood. Again, the Doctors of Divinity were saluted with 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! (the “‘ John Brown’s body” song) until some 
humorous youth, possibly of neologian proclivities, struck in with My 
Grandfather's Clock—which I thought appropriate rather than reverential. 
When Reynolds was being presented with the revolver, a fine tenor some- 
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where near the door treated us to Sir Joseph Porter’s song, The Ruler of 
the Queen’s Navy, and the chorus turned it into 


And now I am an Honorary LL.D. ! 


They chaired him out of the hall to the tune of Rule Britannia. In fact, 
the vocal accompaniment, if a little untutored, was so remarkably 
apposite that I could not help surmising that “ Precentor” Mahaffy must 
have some hand in it—until I discovered that the Precentor had gone off 
to Belfast on some of his many extra-collegiate callings a day or two 
before. I wish the “ Precentor” would train a chorus of undergraduates 
for Commencements and other College gatherings generally. Singing 
would let off their high spirits far better then senseless shouting. But 
the Junior Dean ought certainly to put an embargo on the crackers. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


Dec. 24, 1879. 

THE number of undergraduates this session is even larger than the 
number last year, and some of the professors are now face to face with 
the problem how to accommodate twice as many students as the lecture- 
room is capable of containing. In some cases the classes have had to be 
divided, the professor discoursing first to one section and at a later hour 
to another. In other cases resort to the same expedient is in contempla- 
tion and cannot long be delayed. Assistants to the professors are, as a 
matter of necessity, becoming more numerous, two or even three being 
now attached to each of several chairs. Further provision in this kind is 
still required, and there is hope that, when legislative action is taken as 
the result of the report issued last year by the Royal Commissioners 
on the Scottish Universities, others of the professors who are sorely in 
need of assistance will have this pressing want supplied. Apropos of the 
report just mentioned, the criticisms to which some of its most important 
suggestions have been subjected have been none of the gentlest, and 
Glasgow, co-operating in all likelihood with the three other Universities, 
will offer the strongest opposition to the main recommendations of the 
commissioners. The general council has emphatically condemned the 
proposal to constitute a supreme court consisting of representatives of 
the four Universities and charged with appellate and supervisional duties. 
It has condemned, too, no less emphatically, the substantive changes 
proposed to be made in the conditions of graduation, although it has 
affirmed the principle that the curriculum should be so modified as to 
allow, under certain restrictions, considerable choice of subjects to candi- 
dates for degrees in Arts. Most of the subordinate innovations seem to 
be regarded with more favour ; but if the Universities Reform Act, when 
it comes into being, be such as to commend itself to us here, it will, in its 
prominent features, bear but slight resemblance to its putative parent— 
the Commissioners’ Report. 

At the last council meeting the principal business was the con- 
sideration of a report drawn up by a committee, in terms of a remit 
agreed to at a previous meeting in regard to the extension of University 
teaching on a plan similar to that now in operation in connection with 
the English Universities. The discussion, in anticipation of which there 
was an unusually large attendance of members, at first seemed likely to 
resolve itself into a chorus of approval; but the unanimity was broken 
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by one paragraph in the committee’s report. This paragraph contained 
an unqualified recommendation that attendance at the provincial lectures 
to be instituted should not count for graduation. One party in the 
council, headed by Dr. Begg, that redoubtable ecclesiastic whom all 
Scotland esteems and almost all Scotland declines to follow in church 
politics, urged the inexpediency of pronouncing any opinion in the mean- 
time on the question which the committee had seen fit to deal with in 
such an unhesitating way. Dr. Begg, although unwilling at first to 
bring forward any amendment to a report, the general contents of which 
he so strongly approved, eventually moved that the particular paragraph 
objected to be expunged; and, although this proposal was defeated by a 
narrow majority, it was only defeated in favour of another amendment 
which, embodying a verbal difference, conceded the substance of 
Dr. Begg’s proposal. 

The most important event falling to be chronicled this month is Mr. 
Gladstone’s installation as Lord Rector. The right honourable gentle- 
man was appointed to the office in 1877, and was expected, according to 
precedent, to deliver his inaugural address within six months after his 
election. But at the close of the second winter session there was still no 
announcement of his intention to come among us. This unexcused, and, 
so far as appeared, inexcusable delay gave rise to general and very 
genuine irritation. The feeling grew that the University had good 
cause to resent the slight put upon it by its Rector, and a few partisan 
references to the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s immediate predecessor had 
let two years pass before coming were summarily dismissed as irrelevant, 
on the ground that Mr. Disraeli’s reason for delay, duly communicated 
as it was to the governing body of the University, was one to command 
sympathy, not one which laid him open to the suspicion of undervaluing 
the honour conferred upon him by our academic constituency. On the 
eve of the opening of the Midlothian “ campaign” a rumour got abroad 
that Mr. Gladstone would now at length, either before putting on his 
war-paint, or as soon as he had for a time washed it off again, come 
to be installed ; but, through his assessor in the University Court, he 
at once laid his axe to the root of the hope which had sprung up as 
quickly as Jonah’s gourd. As is well known, however, we Scots, when 
we have or think that we have right on our side, give ourselves small 
concern about the desperation of any undertaking. We simply resolve, 
and there is no power on earth, no combination of powers, that can turn 
us aside from our purpose. As in great things, so in less. In the course 
of centuries no Rector has ever failed to come, from whatever distance, 
to be installed. Mr. Gladstone, if he were to come at all before the 
expiry of his term of office, must come during the present session: we 
told him so, and he came. The first sentences of his address made a 
curious revelation. The committee that promoted his election—the 
standing committee of the Liberal Club—had, in order to induce him to 
accept nomination, stipulated with him that he should not be required to 
discharge the ordinary functions of the office, that he should not even be 
required to come to Glasgow for installation. Mr. Gladstone let the cat 
out of the bag in quite good faith, misled, as it seems, into belief that 
the committee had a right to make extraordinary conditions binding on 
the University, and unaware that the Committee, having by such means 
gained its special end, kept the illicit compact secret, even when in 
consequence his relation to the University was being on all hands mis- 
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judged. Of course the discovery of the Committee’s conduct completely 
exculpated Mr. Gladstone, and, while it is safe to say that in any case he 
would have been sure of a generous reception, the revulsion of feeling 
manifested itself in an ovation. If the Committee has not cause in the 
future to rue its peculiar policy, we shall cease to have faith in Nemesis. 

In view of the circumstances in which Mr. Gladstone was called upon 
to deliver his rectorial address criticism is to a great extent silenced. 
The discourse was hurriedly composed, amidst many distractions ; party 
interests could not fail at the time to engage most of the ex-Premier’s 
attention ; and it was therefore not disappointing, though it was matter 
of general regret, that the speech did not rise above mediocrity as 
determined by the standard of Mr. Gladstone’s own oratory. 

As the address was not only reported verbatim or in substance by 
most of the newspapers, but immediately published in a more permanent 
form, there is no need here to review its subject-matter. But, on one 
point I wish to offer brief comment. By way of proving how truly the 
Scottish Universities are national institutions, drawing to them men 
from all—even from the socially humblest—classes of the community, 
Mr. Gladstone adduced statistics in reference to the composition of the 
Latin, or, as we call them, * Humanity” classes of this year. These 
statistics, as presented, give the impression that Scottish undergraduates 
consist, in large measure, of men who, at the time they are prosecuting 
their studies, are forced, in order to obtain a livelihood, to engage in 
manual labour, or in the business of shopkeeping. If this were so, 
there would be, as Mr. Gladstone evidently meant to be inferred, anything 
but discredit in the fact; but it is clear that under such conditions 
University culture would mean something essentially different in 
Scotland from what it means anywhere else. I am not in a position to 
dispute the statistics with which Mr. Gladstone was furnished, nor 
indeed do I suppose that they are disputable ; but I do assuredly dispute 
the induction. The Latin classes, instead of being typical of the mass of 
the undergraduates, are precisely not so. The junior Humanity class is 
the threshold beyond which—especia/ly for a reason that I shall 
presently have occasion to mention—numbers who go so far never pass ; 
and in the twelve years daring which I have been a member of the 
University I have been in constant contact with large bodies of the students 
without knowing one man who supported himself by handicraft. It is quite 
true, and none of us has ever blushed to own—nay, we are apt rather to 
pride ourselves on the fact—that a large proportion of our students depend 
on their own exertions for the means ‘of subsistence and education ; and 
there are many besides who without the same experience of poverty 
follow the same extramural avocations. There are three distinct kinds 
of remunerated employment in which students here are, according to 
preference or professional destination, engaged. Probably that which 
attracts the largest number is tutorial work in private houses or in 
schools. Then, with few exceptions, students of law, whatever their 
circumstances in life, become apprentices to legal practitioners. Final'y, 
in many cases students preparing for the office of the ministry in 
connection with the various church denominations, fulfil in the meantime 
the duties of district missionaries. None of these employments is in its 
nature inconsistent with the attainment of University culture. But 
there is a class of men who in respect of their antecedents, of the age 
at which they first matriculate and of the motive which brings them to 
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the University, are, with rare exceptions, incapable of becoming scholars 
or of representing in any sense the average undergraduate. To have 
gone through the Arts course is the conditio sine qui non of admission to 
the ministry of the various churches, and, as things are, the churches, 
especially the dissenting churches, cannot exact much more than cer- 
tification of a candidate’s having gone through the course. Now, given 
four years and ordinary power of locomotion, a blockhead can go through 
the Arts course without ceasing to be a blockhead, without even knowing 
much more than he knew at the outset. What is thus true of a block- 
head is true a fortiori of a man who, without being of necessity a 
blockhead, has, with no more than the usual education of a mechanic or 
an agricultural labourer, spent perhaps thirty years of his life as a trades- 
man, and then, under the influence of a religious “ revival,” or for some 
other to him sufficient reason, resolved to forsake the workshop for the 
pulpit. Such a man —and every year there are some such — fre- 
quently by the time he has attended the junior Humanity class, 
comes to consciousness of the unwisdom of abandoning his 
old occupation for a career that is sure to prove toilsome and dis- 
heartening and that is not by any means sure to prove his true vocation. 
Better for himself, better for the University, when he goes back to his 
former way of life. Too often, however, he struggles on, profiting little, 
if at all, by his connection with the University, anxious only for the day 
when that connection shall cease. One cannot help feeling respect for 
the stedfastness of purpose which encourages him to persevere, but one 
cannot, therefore, commend the object with which in view he undergoes 
years of slow torture, and makes the University suffer in fact and still 
more in reputation. 

It is a peculiarity in the constitution of the Scottish Universities that 
one of the great officers should be elected by the undergraduates: but in 
Glasgow (and, I believe, also in Aberdeen) this singular franchise has 
always existed, and its extension by Parliament twenty years ago to the 
students of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, may without strain be inter- 
preted as testimony to the worthy exercise of the privilege by those to 
whom it originally belonged. 

As regards the corporate interests of the University, the right 
of the students to appoint the Rector has never had any other 
than a good effect ; the appointments made have in no case brought 
down the dignity of the office. There is one objection, indeed, common 
to nearly all on whom the choice of the electors has fallen, namely resi- 
dence at too great a distance to allow of personal activity in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. Perhaps, however, this undoubted drawback has been 
compensated by the connection established between the University and 
men of national eminence. As regards the reflex effect of the franchise 
on the students, opinion is more divided. For the most part, however, 
those who take the more unfavourable view admit that the facts on 
which they found are really contingent, not essentials to the system. 
At best, when men like Carlyle, or Emerson, or Ruskin, or 
Browning, or Froude are selected as candidates, the franchise is 
an instrument of culture, in special cases a spiritual education; 
at worst, when a statesman or political celebrity is nominated, not 
so much on his merits as because of his being a party representative and 
leader, the possession of a vote creates such an interest in questions of 
public concern as it is well for the country that its youth should have. 
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The tendency to make the election turn on politics is seen especially 
where the constituency is numerous, and where, by consequence, the 
intrants being proportionately numerous, cannot be individually expos- 
tulated with in order to secure their votes for a man like Froude, say, 
whom they cannot be expected to know so well as they know, even 
if only by name, a man like Mr. Gladstone. It is much to 
be desired, therefore, that the leaders amongst the students 
should not have an almost irresistible temptation put upon them to 
propose for election only such men as, on account of parliamentary 
position, are alone certain to attract the junior vote. In 
Glasgow and in Aberdeen the students have from time immemorial been 
divided for electoral purposes into four “nations.” In this respect the 
University of Paris, as constituted in the Middle Ages, was made the 
model. The division, however, was, and is now, an exceedingly arbitrary 
one; for the “ nations ” differ greatly in size, and the accident of being 
born in one county rather than in another determines the comparative 
value of a man’s vote. The Commissioners have reported in favour 
of abolishing this unsatisfactory system, but it does not seem to 
have occurred to them to ask whether some scheme applicable to all the 
four Universities might not be devised with a view to curing the evils 
which result from the preponderating influence of the freshmen. The 
“ nations,” as we here know them, are not to be defended; the principle 
on which they are formed is no longer, if it ever were, a good one. 
But the idea of electoral divisions of unequal sizes ought to be 
embodied in the arrangements of the future. Taking for granted that, 
as a rule, the vote of a man who has been for a while under the disci- 
pline of the University ought to count for more than that of a man who 
has worn the gown for a shorter time, and @ fortiori than that of a man 
who has newly matriculated, some of us are anxious to see effect given to 
the following scheme, which, without disfranchising any section of the 
students, would yet adjust, in an equitable way, the proper influence of 
senior and of junior. Let students of the first, second, third, and fourth 
years respectively constitute four electoral divisions, and let a fifth division 
consist of all students of more than four years’ standing. Then let the 
majority in each division determine the vote of that division. This will 
reduce the votes to five, and the majority of these five will decide the 
election. According to this plan no deus ex machind in the person of the 
Chancellor is required to give a casting vote, for there is hardly any 
chance of a casting vote ever being required as with four “ nations ” it 
has sometimes been in Glasgow. All the students would have an 
interest in the election, but those presumably best able to appreciate 
the qualities of the man who ought to be Rector would have the 
greater weight. The temptation ad captandum vulgus would be done 


away with. 


UNIVERSITY OF CoIMBRA. 


Tue great interest, which I mentioned in my last letter, that D. Manuel 
had taken in all that concerned the advancement of the studies in the 
University was not limited to its scholastic organisation. The 
actual buildings in which the various studies were taught were no longer 
sufficiently ample; many of them indeed were almost in ruins and 
altogether unsafe, and the King set about at once to remedy this 
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deficiency by enlarging and repairing the general schools. He also 
obtained permission from Pope Alexander VI. to establish prebends in 
all the cathedrals of the kingdom, for masters in theology and laws, and 
this was the origin of the canonries in Divinity and Laws which for 
several centuries remunerated the professors of the University. 

On the termination of the brilliant and happy reign of D. Manuel, it 
might well have been said that he left the University perfectly reorganised. 
Yet in all this new organisation there is a fact which is very clearly 
manifested, and that is, that the King did not trust to the scholastic 
body to assume the government and employ its proper powers in 
furthering the interests of the University, but that he willed to subject 
the government of the University by placing it under his own inspection 
and immediate authority. Did the studies gain by this new regulation ? 
This question we cannot answer at the present day, on account of the 
want of authoritative proof. 

If the principal object of Universities be to preserve the scientific 
spirit ever at its highest point of excellence, and thus be the means of 
forming the minds of men, so that they should be learned and in every 
way fitted to fill the posts assigned to them for the service of the country, 
and the good of the State, and be themselves the glory of the land of 
their birth, there is no doubt that, if we pass in review the many renowned 
and enlightened men who brilliantly distinguished themselves during the 
reign of D. Manuel and of D. Joao III., we may clearly prove that 
superior instruction in those days was certainly carried to its highest 
point in the General Studies of Lisbon. But at the same time, if we 
judge from existing documents concerning University administration, 
we shall find that the Studies suffered serious perturbations, which 
in the succeeding reign necessitated their removal to Coimbra. 

When on the demise of D. Manuel on the 13th of December, 1531, he 
was succeeded on the throne by his son D. Joao III., the University 
allowed two years to elapse before it elected the new king as its pro- 
tector; an omission which was hardly to be expected, as it was an act of 
discourtesy, and was one moreover which was contrary to the interests of 
the University. It became necessary for the King to point out this 
omission, in order to determine the governing body to elect him. 
This intimation on the part of the King was already a sign of the dis- 
pleasure which the affairs of the University were causing him. The 
University also neglected to observe the order of the statutes in electing 
rectors and other officials, and this neglect drew from the King peremp- 
tory orders that these statutes should be carried out in all their 
integrity, as we see by royal letters dated 17th of November and 6th of 
December, 1525. 

In filling the different professorial chairs, great irregularities con- 
tinued to be practised, and accusations were even brought forward of 
subornation and venality. These facts compelled the King to examine 
the offenders on two different occasions, in 1532 and 1534; but, notwith- 
standing the severe penalties fulminated against them, vice and corrup- 
tion were deep seated, and demanded the employment of energetic 
measures to put them down. 

All these facts reveal to us how unsatisfactory was the state of the 
University, and the existence of a certain feeling of disaccord between its 
own acts and those of the Protector. Yet this condition of things must 
needs proceed from powerful causes; these in a great measure were local] 
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ones. Lisbon had grown into a very populous city, and one of much 
commerce and traffic, since its port drew to it all the commerce of the 
Indies, Africa, and also a great part from America. It was much 
frequented by foreigners, and by natives of the country itself, who came 
to Lisbon seeking employment, or who wished to employ their wealth in 
maritime and commercial industries; and on a par with this unusual 
activity and movement, both public and private wealth were increasing 
in a prodigious manner, inducing an extraordinary state of luxury in the 
city. All these circumstances tended to work a notable change in the 
habits and customs of the higher classes, provoking amusements and 
gaieties which were more or less disorderly, and quite incompatible with 
that peace and the quietude which studies demanded. 

D. Joao III. was perfectly convinced that it became imperative to adopt 
strong measures to place the University on a firmer footing, and regene- 
rate and strengthen superior instruction, and therefore that it would be 
useless to adopt partial provisions, or alter any of the statutes. It 
appears that his long-meditated project was neither more nor less than 
the immediate transference of the University to Coimbra; strengthening 
this new movement by the nomination of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors, who, by their superior intelligence, would raise the studies to 
the highest pinnacle of excellence. And, indeed, the King had medi- 
tated this project as far back as 1532, because the nominations issued 
from that year for the different vacant chairs, while the studies were 
still held in Lisbon, all bore this clause attached to each—so long as 
the studies are not transferred. 

The University, suspecting this change of site, made a representation 
against such change in 1534, yet the King was not moved to alter his 
project. In the previous year of 1533 the Chambers of Coimbra, 
presuming that Joao III. purposed to remove the general studies 
from Lisbon, petitioned that the change should be effected in favour of 
Coimbra, but the King replied that he had not yet decided upon the 
choice of place for newly establishing the University. 

The King was, however, prudently preparing the way long before for 
carrying out his scheme in all security, by supporting and educating 
in the most renowned schools outside his kingdom, and principally in 
those of Paris, a considerable number of students, with the object 
that, after receiving in those establishments a solid and varied instruc- 
tion in letters, arts, and sciences, they should return to the mother 
country to teach with authority and credit to themselves, and to the 
advantage and glory of the land. In the College of Sancta Barbara 
alone of Paris there were thirty pensions awarded to educate as many 
students under the wise direction of Dr. Diogo de Gouveia, these 
students to return and diffuse throughout the youth of Portugal the 
instruction they had received. To this same Diogo de Gouveia was 
later on intrusted the charge of choosing masters, supplied by the 
foreign Universities at the petition of the King, who were to fill the 
chairs in the regenerated Portuguese University. 

And even previous to 1528 the King was profiting from the trial which 
was being made in the reformation of studies in the monastery of Sancta 
Cruz de Coimbra by Fr. Bras de Baga, or Barros, the Reformer of the 
Congregation of Regular Canons of Saint Augustin, he having sent to 
Paris for masters of fame to teach in his college, and most of which were 
actually Portuguese, who had gone there to prosecute their studies. 
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The renown of the new plan of studies which was followed in Sancta 
Cruz de Coimbra soon spread throughout the land, and drew many 
students, and this induced the erection of other colleges outside the 
monastery walls—a foundation which, it appears, was actually stimulated 
by the King himself. 

In the opinion of the author of “ Noticias Chronologicas da Univer- 
sidade,” this conjecture coincides with the foundation of the colleges, 
because the chronicler of the Regular Canons says that the King 
himself ordered two colleges to be erected close to the monastery of 
Sancta Cruz, one under the title of Sancto Agostinho, and the other 
of S. Joio Baptista, the first with five halls, in which were read philosophy, 
theology, and canons; and the second college to contain the same 
number of halls, in which should be taught laws, medicine, and mathe- 
matics, while grammar, rhetoric, and the study of languages were followed 
in the college called Todos-os-Sanctos. 

A diverse account is found in other authors, but these divergences 
are of little moment, since in everyone we find the foundations proved of 
the Colleges which by their renown influenced the King D. Joao ITI. to 
transfer anew the University to Coimbra in 1537, after an absence of 
160 years. 

And in effect, althorgh some authors state the last transfer of the 
University of Lisbon to Coimbra to have taken place in the year 1534, it 
is certain that this change was effected only at the end of March, 1537, 
the University commencing its courses in Coimbra at the beginning of 
April of the same year, as can be proved by existing documents. 

With this change commenced a new and memorable epoch in the history 
of the University. The general studies of Lisbon came to an end, losing 
the goodwill of the Protector, more through errors of administration than 
from any deficiency of favourable conditions or of eminent men, because 
we could mention the names of many individuals of much enlighten- 
ment and high culture who were its professors during the last terms of 
the existence of this academy. 

In bringing to a conclusion the first of the three periods in the history 
of our University, I cannot refrain from mentioning some of the Profes- 
sors who distinguished themselves by their writings, and who thus saved 
their names from utter oblivion. In theology stands preeminent Fr. 
Balthasar Limpo, who later on became Bishop of Oporto and Archbishop 
of Braga, and who succeeded the great master Joao Claro in the chair of 
Divinity i in 1521, which he filled with distinction until 1530. He was in 
turn succeeded by Pedro Margalho, Doctor of Arts and Theology in the 
University of Paris and Bachelor of Canon Law in the University of 
Salamanca. He left many excellent writings, and was considered a man 
of vast attainments. Lastly, Francisco de Magon, who also filled the 
chair of Theology, and proceeded afterwards to Coimbra to occupy that 
of Sacred Scriptures. He was Master of Arts and Doctor of Divinity in 
Alcala, better known in England as the great Complutensian University, 
where he became one of its professors. 

In regard to the study of the sciences, it is sufficient to mention the 
names of the celebrated naturalist, Garcia da Horta, who was Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in our University until 1534, when he proceeded 
to India, and there acquired universal fame by his extensive writing 
in the classical work entitled Colloquios dos simplices e drogas da India; 
and of Thomas de Torres, an eminent astronomer, who taught astronomy 
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until 1535; and last, not least, the great and deservedly renowned 
mathematician, Pedro Nunes, Doctor in Medicine of the University of 
Lisbon, where he taught logic and metaphysics, and where he also 
exercised the responsible functions of Rector, passing later on to the 
University of Coimbra to fill the chair of Mathematics until 1562. 

Although much has been written about this eminent man, and 
therefore it is unnecessary for me to try to prove the many signal deeds 
which he performed, and which entitled him to the renown he ac quired, 
and the many claims he has to an immortal name, yet I cannot refrain 
from quoting a few words concerning this great genius, which are found 
in the able work of Senhor J. Gitvestze, Historia dos Estabelecimentos 
Scientificos : 

“In speaking of Pedro Nunes, it is difficult to choose from among the 
many eulogiums which different writers have vouchsafed to him. How- 
ever, I will select two authors who are both renowned for their 
impartiality and learning. The first states that Pedro Nunes was the 
greatest geometrician that Spain produced, and most undoubtedly one of 
the greatest who flourished in the sixteenth century. He was appointed 
First Cosmographer of the Kingdom of Portugal by D. Joao III. in the 
year 1529. 

“The second author holds that Pedro Nunes was the first mathema- 
tician of the sixteenth century in the whole of Spain and Portugal. A 
person of original genius, deeply learned in the exact and sublime 
sciences ; an illustrious mathematician at a time when mathematics were 
commencing to burst asunder the fetters which had subjected them for 
so many centuries; a great cosmographer at the precise moment when 
the science of navigation began to open to the truth that it must be 
subject and subservient to the empire of mathematics and of wise theories ; 
and a mind whose vast powers were dedicated to the study of true 
astronomy in lieu of judicial astrology. 

“Great and eminent disciples issued from his school, such as Fr. 
Nicolau Coelho do Amaral, Manuel de Figueiredo, the Infante D. Luiz, 
the Infante Cardinal D. Henrique, and D. Joao de Castro.” 

In my next letter I will commence the second period in the history of 
our University, on its installation in Coimbra in 1537 down to the year 


1772. 
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New Poems. By Edmund W. 
Gosse. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
1879. 

Mr. Gosse from the first stood 
forward prominently among our 
younger poets as one who com- 
bined perfection of workmanship 
with delicacy of fancy and elevation 
of thought. Both in his “On 
Viol and Flute” and his tragedy 
“ King Erik,’ these qualities were 
well emphasised, while among 
writers of prose, by his mellifluous 
language and subtle penetration 
of criticism, he holds an eminent 
place. A new volume of poems 


from his pen, published moreover 


so shortly after a new volume of 
prose (“Studies in Northern 
Literature”), is sure to excite at- 
tention. We took up the volume 
with some little hesitation, lest 
Mr. Gosse’s three years’ occupation 
with prose might have clipped 
the wings of his Muse and brushed 
the bloom off her plumage. But 
this is far from being the case. 
The volume shows a distinct 
advance both in poetic depth and 
grasp and in ripeness of thought. 
Mr. Gosse, perhaps by reason of his 
very occupation with prose, has 
from the first honourably distin- 
guished himself above his brethren 
of the esthetic school with whom 
sound is everything, and where 
sense is too often handled in right 
stepmotherly fashion. He, too, 
has dallied with daffodils and 
jonquils, and has been infected 
with a love for dust, ashes, death, 
and other ugly things. But he 
has risen above all this and 


touched human nature and human 
feelings, recognising that these are 
after all the only real themes 
of poetic interest and insight. 
Nature as a background is good, 
beautiful, and fitting, with men in 
the foreground; but nature, and 
above all decaying nature, absorb- 
ing all, with man merely used as a 
staffage in the landscape, is corrupt 
poetry, the fancy of a fashion that 
will and must die before a healthy 
breath. In the present poems Mr. 
Gosse still sinks at times into a 
minor key, but he has drunk at 
the strong fountain of Greek poetry 
and imbibed its intrinsic health. 
But what distinguishes Mr. Gosse 
from the brethren of his school and 
lifts him above them, is his 
spirituality. He does not worship 
Death for the sake of corporeal 
decay. He loves it because it 
enables man to shuffle off the 
clogging flesh and to rise to the 
best heights of his spiritual nature. 
Never before has Mr. Gosse so 
strongly spoken out his belief in 
immortality and his further belief 
that not only we shall exist again, 
but that we have existed before. 
This is exquisitely brought out in 
a poem to his baby daughter, whose 
spirit he deems has not yet fully 
taken up its abode in this little 
body, but still wanders “in high 
mysterious lands.” The poems on 
classical themes, though correct, 
leave us a little cold. From this 
censure we would, however, exempt 
a long poem in fifteen- syllable 
trochaics, ‘‘ The Waking of Eury- 
dice,” which is rather of our century 
8—2 
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than of ancient days in its tense 

and passionate pleading. The con- 

ception is original. Eurydice has 

become so much an inmate of the 

land of shadows that the earth joys 

sung of by Orpheus do not re- 

awaken any responsive echo in her 

breast. She entreats : 

O, forbear and leave me painless, as in time 
gone past I was, 

When my face found no reflection in the 
water’s sheeny glass ! 

Hot and wild this tide returning, sore the 
shock wherewith it strains 

This poor fount of life that murmurs in 
its coil of swelling veins ! 

Shades that hover round the circles of the 
nine rings of the river, 

Come and free me, come in legions, crowd 
around me and deliver. 

Ah! have pity, love, and leave me, turn 
away that longing face,— 

Or unclose your arms and fold me in an 
infinite embrace. 

As might be expected from Mr. 
Gosse, who has pleaded so elo- 
quently in favour of various forms 
of exotic verse, many of these 
appear in his volume. We have 
triolets, rondels, vilanelles, sestinas, 
rondeaus, dizains, and so forth, all 
perfect in form and fastidiously 
dainty in language. But exotic 
forms seem to demand hothouse 
thoughts. For ourselves, though 
we acknowledge the refined deli- 
cacy of these poems, we prefer Mr. 
Gosse when he strikes a more 
human or more naturalistic note. 
In “The Return of the Swallows” 
the rural sights and sounds of 
England are opposed to the gor- 
geous colour-suffused scenery of 
Algiers, the whole penetrated by a 
subtle insight into the harmonious 
affinity that subsists throughout 
nature. It is too long for us to 
quote, but, before quitting a book 
that contains much that is beauti- 
ful, we will give two short speci- 
mens of Mr. Gosse’s muse. We 
venture to hazard the guess that 
the first of these poems may owe 
its inspiring origin to one of Mr. 


Alma-Tadema’s refined, beautiful, 
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and suggestive pictures. If we 
err, we think to wrong neither 
poet nor artist by our surmise, 


THe Baru. 


With rosy palms 
pressed, 

To stay the shudder that she dreads 

of old, 

Lysidice glides down, till silver-cold, 
The water girdles half her glowing breast. 
A yellow butterfly on flowery quest 

Rifles the roses that her tresses 

hold: 

A breeze comes wandering 

the fold on fold 
Of draperies curtaining her shrine of 
rest. 
beauty, 
strewed 

Along the crystal coolness, there she 

lies. 

What vision 

eyes ? 

She dreams she stands where yesterday 
she stood, 

Where, while the whole arena shrieks for 
blood, 

Hot in the sand a gladiator dies. 


against her bosom 


through 


Soft like her kindred petals 


gratifies those gentle 


Is this not as Roman in concep- 
tion and execution as the works of 
our master painter ? 

In the next poem, with which 
space demands we should close 
our brief and inadequate notice, 
we catch an echo from the sweet 
singers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: 

LEAVE-TAKING. 
Make haste to go lest I should bid thee 
stay, 

Yet leave thy lingering hand in mine, 

and turn 
Those dark pathetic eyes of thine away, 


Lest, when I see the passion in them 
burn, 
My heart may faint, and through the 
broken door 
Love enter to pass out again no more. 


Yet tremble not, sweet veinéd hand and 
soft, 
And press not mine with such a cold 
farewell, 
Lest I remember, now too late, how oft 
My heart has moved thee with its ebb 
and swell, 
Lest I should take those fingers frail and 
white, 
And kiss them warm in mine own will’s 
despite. 
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Farewell ! 
known 
How hard it is to rend one life in 
twain, 
We might have wandered through the 
world alone, 
And never felt so sharp a thrill of pain; 
Go hence in silence, or thy last reply 
Will haunt my weary memory till I die. 


farewell! ah! had we only 


Court-Hand Restored. By An- 
drew Wright. Corrected and en- 
larged by Charles Trice Martin, 
B.A., F.S.A., of H.M. Public 
Record Office. London: Reeves 
and Turner. 1879. 

The appearance of the ninth 
edition of this work vouches for its 
use. But when we think that the 
first edition appeared so long ago 
as 1773, and that in the old, for- 
gotten court-hand are to be found 
the original records of the greater 
portion of our history, the mind is 
turned in another direction. And 
the wonder is, not that there are 
nine editions of a work which is 
the only guide to the handwriting 
familiar to our forefathers, but 
that there are not a score of edi- 
tions. A clergyman called upon 
for a certified copy of an entry in 
his parochial register of the six- 
teenth century might find himself 
at a loss to decipher it without the 
aid of such a manual as the present 
one. A landowner, interested in 
reading back his deeds to the ori- 
gin of his tenure, may learn his 
letters here. To a solicitor who 
has to determine some knotty 
point of ancient privilege, the work 
is simply invaluable, in enabling 
him to make himself acquainted 
with the ancient records which are 
the sole legal evidence in such a 
matter. A student seeking new 
materials for history will find him- 
self amongst familiar names and 
places, but face to face with a dead 
language (the barbarous ecclesias- 
tical, Latin) and a departed alpha- 
bet, to the mystery of which this 
volume affords the clue. 
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From the preface to the first 
edition we extract the following 
passages from a return made in 
1800 by the Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower of London, as form- 
ing an excellent introduction to 
the work :— 

“The Characters which were 
introduced into this country by 
King William I. were at that time 
called Lombardic, but soon after- 
wards they acquired the appellation 
of Norman Characters, which were 
generally used in Grants, Charters, 
Public Instruments, and Law Pro- 
ceedings, with very little alteration 
from that period until the Reign of 
King Edward III. In that of 
King Richard II. variations took 
place in Hand-writings of Records 
and Law Proceedings; the Cha- 
racters used from that Time to the 
Reign of King Henry VIII. are 
composed partly of Characters 
called Set Chancery and Common 
Chancery, and of some of the 
Letters called Court-Hand. The 
Chancery Letters were used for all 
Records which passed the Great 
Seal ; the Court-Hand in the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, for Fines, Placita, Ad- 
judicata, &c. These latter Charac- 
ters came into general use about 
the middle of the 16th century, 
and were continued until the begin- 
ning of the late reign, when they 
were entirely disused. They were 
originally the Lombardic or Nor- 
man, but corrupted and deformed 
to so great a degree that they bore 
very little resemblance to their pro- 
totypes. In the 16th century the 
English Lawyers engrossed their 
Conveyances and Legal Instruments 
in Characters called Secretary, 
which are still in use. 

“Many Grants and Charters, 
especially those written by the 
Monks, were in Letters called 
Modern Gothic, which took place 
in England in the 12th century. 

“ From the latter end of the 13th 
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to the 17th century our Lawyers, 
when they wrote in the English 
Language, made use of Characters 
which were derived from the 
Modern Gothic. These were gene- 
rally used by them for Conveyances, 
Wills, &c., until about the middle 
of the 17th century. 

“The Character or Hand-writing 
of ancient Records, as far as my 
observation has extended, has 
gradually degenerated from Age to 
Age. Thus the Records of the 
Saxon era, whether written in 
Saxon or Latin, are infinitely more 
plain and legible than those of 
subsequent eras; they are also 
little obscured with Abbreviations, 
which have created much Doubt 
and Ambiguity in after ages, par- 
ticularly in that valuable Record 
‘Domesday Book.’ 

“From the Norman Conquest 
until the reign of Henry III. the 
Character is in general plain and 
perspicuous ; of this latter reign, 
however, there are many records 
which cannot be read with facility 
on account of the Intricacy of the 
Character and the Number of Ab. 
breviations. 

“The same Observations may be 
applied to Records from this Reign 
until that of Edward III. inclusive. 

“From this Period downwards 
I have experimentally found that 
less difficulty occurs in reading and 
translating Records, and that the 
Hands used from the Reign of 
Richard II. to that of Philip and 
Mary are such as may be read 
without much trouble. 

“ Hitherto each Reign appears to 
have had a set or uniform Charac- 
ter; but in the Reign of Elizabeth 
and her Successors, the Clerical 
Mode seems to have been in a great 
measure abandoned, and _ each 
Transcriber to have written accord- 
ing to his own Fancy; and it 
is observable that the English 
Records of the 16th and 17th 
centuries are in general more dif- 
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ficult to be read than the Latin 
Records of preceding ages.” 

The present edition of Wright’s 
Court-hand contains thirty en- 
graved and lithographed plates of 
alphabets of the various characters 
in use in England during the last 
thousand years, with specimens of 
words, with their contractions and 
abbreviations. The plates contain 
also passages from ancient docu- 
ments of different periods, some of 
which show indeed a beautiful 
style and strength of caligraphy. 
The appendices of the work are 
especially valuable, and comprise 
a list of the ancient names of 
places in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; an alphabetical table of 
ancient surnames, from which 
many people will probably learn 
for the first time what their naines 
mean, and how far they have be- 
come corrupted ; and also a glosso- 
graphy of unclassical Latin words, 
such as are found in old records 
and not in dictionaries. The work 
as a whole is unique, and, it al- 
most goes without saying, should 
be in every important library. 


La Sainte Bible, qui comprend 


Vancien et le nouveau 
traduits sur les textes originaux 
Heébreu et Grec. Par Louis Segond, 
Docteur en Théologie. Oxford: 
De limprimerie de lUniversité. 
London: Henry Frowde. 1880. 
To have a copy of our sacred 
literature in a familiar language 
other than our own is to have a 
very valuable book of reference at 
hand. If we are in doubt about 
the precise rendering of a passage 
which seems obscure in our own 
language, the help of a version in 
another tongue may be found to 
suggest some felicitous turn of 
expression which would not other- 
wise have readily occurred to the 
mind, and which settles our diffi- 
culty for us. A work like the 
present, produced under conditions 


Testament, 
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of typographical excellence, is 
assured a place in the history of 
sacred bibliography. M. le 
Docteur Segond has corrected the 
proofs himself, and the work owes 
something also to Professor 
Bartholomew Price, and other 
Oxford custodians of the keys of 
learning. 

The version of the New Testa- 
ment here appears for the first 
time; that of the Old has already 
had three editions, the first at 
Geneva in 1874, the second at 
Nancy in 1877, and the third at 
Geneva in 1879. With regard to 
variety of versions, the French 
ones, until a very recent period, 
were renderings, mostly based one 
upon the other, of the Latin 
Vulgate. This is now the fourth 
translation into French from the 
original tongues, those already 
published being one at Neuchatel, 
one at Lausanne, and one at Paris, 
the last being not yet quite com- 
pleted. 

The text followed in the New 
Testament has been that of 
Tischendorf, Octava critica major, 
which includes the collation of the 
Sinaitic manuscript. In the ver- 
sion a happy mean is attained be- 
tween too stiffly literal a rendering 
and two loose a freedom. But we 
cannot say that the rendering pos- 
sesses that delicate accuracy which 
is shown for example in Davidson’s 
translation into English. In 
Matt. vi. 23 we have “Si done la 
lumiére qui est en toi est ténébres, 
combien seront grandes ces téné- 
bres!” If the light-element be 
darkness, the purport of the say- 
ing is, how dark will be the 
element of which light is not 
expected! | Davidson’s version, 
“how great the darkness!’’ in- 
stead of “ that darkness,” allows of 
the true sense. Again, in the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, M. 
Segond makes the wise virgins 
reply almost rudely to the beggars 
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for oil, “ Non ; il n’y en aurait pas 
assez pour nous et pour vous.” A 
French version, published in Paris 
in 1864, “par une réunion de 
pasteurs et de ministres des deux 
Eglises Protestantes de France,” 
leaves the direct negative in doubt 
by placing it in parenthesis. 
“{Non], de peur qu’il n’y en ait 
pas assez pour nous et pour 
vous.” Davidson is much more 
faithful to the refinement of 
expression of the Greek : “There 
might not be enough for us 
and you.” Occasionally, too, a 
suspicion suggests itself that M. 
Segond is too familiar with our 
English authorised version; why, 
for instance, should he verbally 
follow the expression (Phil. iii. 21) 
“vile body” with his “ qui trans- 
formera notre corps vil,” when the 
literal rendering of the Greek is 
“the body of our humiliation?” 
With so splendid an instrument of 
cultured speech in his hands as 
the language of France, we think 
M. Segond might, on the whole, 
have done better to have let him- 
self forget England and her too 
familiar version of his text before 
he began his own. Before M. 
Segond’s work is many years old, 
England may expect to have a new 
authorised version of a finer accu- 
racy than the present one, which 
will make his adaptations from the 
latter seem antiquated, by the side 
of an original version, which is 
what his professes to be now. 


Aurore ; their Characters and 
Spectra. By J. Rand Capron, 
F.R.G.S. London: Spon. 1879. 

To the question, “ What is the 
Aurora Borealis?” science has as 
yet given no definite reply. Men 
of science, indeed, have suggested 
various explanations; but, when 
it is observed that some of them 
speak of the locality of the pheno- 
menon—or at least of its origin— 
as being within a few feet of the 
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surface of the earth, and others 
remove it to the distance of 1006 
miles from that surface, it must be 
admitted that we have yet some- 
thing to learn as to the true nature 
of these most rare and most beau- 
tiful of the more sublime. pheno- 
mena of Nature. 

All that is, up to this time, 
known—and most of what is 
thought—by persons competent to 
form instructed opinions on the 
subject of Aurore, is collected and 
arranged by Mr. Capron in an 
attractive volume. Nor does the 
author appear as a compiler alone. 
He writes both as an observer 
and as a scientific experimenter, 
giving coloured diagrams of his 
own drawing of several auroral dis- 
plays which it has been his good 
fortune to witness; and also gives 
accounts of his experiments on the 
effect of magnetism on the electric 
glow, by which, under the circum- 
stances that he describes, science 
has to some extent imitated the 
phenomena of the Northern 
Lights. The spectroscopic analysis 
of the auroral light also ‘has 
engaged much attention—a band 
of yellowish-green being one of the 
characteristic features of the 
spectrum of the aurora, which has 
not been found in other spectra. 
The whole subject is fully and ably 
treated in Mr. Capron’s work, which 
forms an illustrated monograph 
that will permanently associate the 
name of the author with the history 
of the study of displays which rank 
among the most brilliant of nature’s 
marvels. 


The Myths and Legends of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. By E. M. Berens. 
London and Edinburgh: Blackie 
and Son. 1880. 

This little book will satisfy a 
want that has been often felt, 
namely, to introduce the classical 
mythologies to young people in a 
poetical and unobjectionable form. 
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Neither Lempriére nor Smith’s 
dictionaries are desirable to place 
in the hands of young people; and 
yet it grows more and more needful 
to true culture that the classical 
allusions with which literature and 
art abound should be familiar. 
Mrs. Berens has acquitted herself 
admirably of her delicate task. 
Her work forms rather a diluted 
dictionary than a reading book, yet 
each section is thoroughly readable. 
The style is graceful, and the 
stories are always put forward in 
their most ideal and spiritual cha- 
racter, and even the driest details 
are invested with life and interest.. 
The book is further rendered at- 
tractive by numerous illustrations 
of antique sculptures. 


The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Don Felix de Salamanca, 
London: Chatto and Windus. 
1879. 

This really charming and amus- 
ing little book should” delight not 
only chiromancists, but all lovers 
of autographs, for it brings before 
them over a hundred signatures of 
the most eminent men and women 
of the day. Don Felix de Sala- 
manca starts upon the lines laid 
down by the elder d’Israeli that 
“the handwriting bears an analogy 
to the character of the writer, as 
all voluntary actions are charac- 
teristic.” After a brief preface in 
which he explains his purpose, the 
author proceeds to give a fac-simile 
of various signatures, and appends 
a short expository note. These 
notes are very entertaining, smartly 
written, and often singularly just. 
The obvious objection might of 
course be raised by a disbeliever in 
this science, that, in every case 
noted by Don Felix, the literary or 
public character of his subject was 
well known, and therefore he had 
merely to deduce this from the 
handwriting. The objection would, 
however, be hardly fair, for Don 
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Felix not only gives his views, but 
his reasons for holding the same. 
A very salient instance is the 
handwriting of Lord Beaconsfield. 
The Premier’s writing has, it ap- 
pears, changed its character as fre- 
quently as its author’s fortunes 
have changed, and at all times has 
varied from day to day. ‘“ Gene- 
rally,” says Don Felix, “ the hand 
may be described as bold and 
flashy; there is no trace of either 
the littérateur or the politician 
about it, and it changes its style 
much more rapidly than the semi- 
fabulous chameleon its hue. Some- 
times an entire note has been 
decently written—especially when 
intended to be complimentary in 
tone—and upon other occasions 
scarcely a single letter has been 
well formed, and only the auto- 
graph—upon which extra careful- 
ness is invariably lavished—has 
been presentably finished. So 
shifty and changeable a manner 
does not inspire much confidence 
in the writer’s stability of purpose, 
although self-esteem may safely 
be predicated from it.” Gladstone’s 
handwriting is said to have fallen 
into chaos since the introduction 
of post-cards. The quaintness of 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s hand is duly 
noted, the clearness and careful- 
ness of Mr. Browning’s, the eccen- 
tricity and unevenness of Mr. 
Swinburne’s. Don Felix’s analysis 
of Leslie Stephen’s hand is an ad- 
mirable exposition of that writer's 
style. Indeed, the whole book is 
full of noteworthy matters. We 
can only recommend our readers to 
get it and judge for themselves. 


An Inquiry into the Age of the 
Moabite Stone. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London: Russell Smith. 1879. 

The erudite author of “ The His- 
tory of Egypt,” “The History of 
the Hebrew Nation,” and many 
other works bearing upon Biblical 
history, has issued a pamphlet in 
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which he critically and learnedly 
discusses the question as to the age 
of the Moabite Stone. This cele- 
brated stone bears an inscription 
which purports to have been written 
about B.c. 850 by Mesha, King of 
Moab, who lived in the reigns of 
Omri, Ahab, and Jehoram, kings 
of Northern Israel. It mentions 
his successful war against the 
Israelites and his after-doings at 
home. It is written in Hebrew, 
but in Pheenician characters, and 
therefore, from its subject-matter, 
its language, and its character, it 
is most interesting to the student 
of the Bible. When it was first 
discovered its genuineness was 
much contested, but latterly its 
opponents have been silent, and 
its genuineness seems to be allowed. 
Indeed, Dr. Ginsburg has written 
a work to this effect. Mr. Sharpe 
differs from the conclusions of 
this writer. He thinks the inscrip- 
tion a forgery, only not a modern 
but anancient forgery, and therefore 
scarcely less valuable than if genu- 
ine. Mr. Sharpe then proceeds 
point by point to show his reasons 
for his belief. They are numerous, 
and we have not space to follow 
him into each detail. He shows, 
among others, how the boast of 
the inscription that Mesha con- 
quered the land of Reuben from 
Israel in the reign of Ahab, or his 
son Jehoram, is expressly contra- 
dicted by the Bible, while its state- 
ment that Omri took the land of 
Medeba does not agree with his- 
tory. Again the inscription claims 
for Mesha and the Moabites an 
amount of civilisation and military 
power which we cannot readily 
grant, since the civilisation of the 
Moabites under Mesha was pro- 
bably but little more advanced 
than that of the Canaanites in the 
time of Moses. Further, the 
agreement of the inscription with 
the language of the Books of 
Kings, which has been much 
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quoted as a proof of its genuineness, 
rather goes to prove that it was 
written after the Captivity. The 
inscription also gives to the town 
of Siran a name used, as far as we 
know, only after the Christian 
era; and finally the characters and 
the manner in which the words are 
divided by dots and the sentences 
by strokes, point to a more modern 
origin. Thus, in giving this in- 
scription to the age of Mesha, we 
are met with serious difficulties on 
all sides. Mr. Sharpe then opens 
an historical inquiry, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the inscrip- 
tion may date from a.p. 260, and 
that its purpose was to argue that 
the province of Moab included 
the land of Reuben. He points 
to the years when the Roman 
empire was falling to pieces under 
Aurelian and Gallienus, while 
Odenathus of Palmyra governed 
Syria, and before his widow, Zeno- 
bia, made herself Empress of 
Egypt as well as Syria, as a time 


when a prefect of Moab may pos- 
sibly have thought it worth while 
to appeal to history against a 
Syrian superior by means of this 
inscription, in order to show that 
the province of Moab did of old 


include the land of Reuben. Mr. 
Sharpe justly admits that to say 
with certainty that this was so, 
would be rash indeed. He only 
tentatively puts forward thistheory, 
but he supports it with so much 
sound learning that in any case 
his arguments should receive the 
most careful attention of scholars. 


Lands of Plenty: British North 
America. By G. Hepple Hall. 
W. H. Allen and Co. : London. 

This is a useful handbook of 
information on British North 
America, written by a man whose re- 
collections are still fresh upon him— 
sufficiently so to enable him to mark 
the outlines of the huge continent he 
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has traced with vigour and distinct- 
ness. The Dominion of Canada, 
embracing eight divisions, and in- 
cluding the whole of the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, is in the present day attract- 
ing exceptional attention. England, 
the Northern States of Europe, 
require an outlet for their over- 
flowing populations. No country 
so available for their settlement— 
the four millions of inhabitants 
now occupying almost as many 
square miles, are preparing the 
road for the incoming tide of 
European settlers, and the 5800 
miles of railway will, it is thought, 
soon double and quadruple. From 
Manitobah the vast plains or fertile 
prairies extend tothe Rocky Moun- 
tains on the west and to the 
Hudson Bay and parallel latitudes 
in the north, covered with a rich 
loam three to nine feet in depth, the 
wheat zone being estimated to 
cover 600,000,000 acres; in fact, 
according to the author, elbow 
room enough to permit a hundred 
million of inhabitants to settle 
down and yet not fill the space. 
All the cereals appear to thrive, 
the only enemy of the farmer being 
the grasshoppers; but their visita- 
tion is only a rare occurrence, and 
the Russian Mennomites who have 
settled in the district of Mani- 
tobah in considerable numbers 
appear to be able to master the 
intruder. Once that the attention 
of the public is directed to these 
natural granaries, what between 
lakes, rivers, and railways, the 
European markets may for ages to 
come draw an illimitable supply of 
food from these districts. These 
are the views entertained by the 
author; in how far they can be 
supported by facts the reader will 
have to judge after the perusal of this 
small volume, crowded with data 
and figures which bear the stamp 
of veracity and have the merit of 
accuracy. 
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Robin’s Carol, and What Came of 
It. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, B.D., editor of ‘ Hand 
and Heart,” Author of “ England’s 
Royal Home,” &c. London: 
“Hand and Heart” Publishing 
Office, 1, Paternoster-buildings, 
E.C. 

This little shilling book, with its 
pretty cover and illustrations, looks 
like a Christmas story for children, 
and is a sort of begging-letter— 
being an account of the “ Robin” 
dinners, a Christmas treat given to 
the waifs and strays of the great 
city, and an appeal for aid in thus 
scattering crumbs of Christmas 
cheer to those featherless bipeds, 
the little ragged Robins that pick 
up their living anyhow in our 
streets. The “Robin” dinner 
originated with the Editor of 
“Hand and Heart,” who opened 
a subscription list three years ago 
for the purpose in his periodical. 
The first year three or four 
hundred children were invited, the 
following year three thousand, and 
a year ago about ten thousand 
children, and still multitudes of 
applicants had to be sent empty 
away. 

Contributions towards the 
“Robin Dinners” of the present 
season may be sent to “ Robin,” 7, 
The Paragon, Blackheath. Cheques 
and P.O. Orders should be made 
payable to Mr. Charles Murray, 
Blackheath Village, S.E. 


Twenty Years in the Far West. 


By Mrs. Houstoun. John Murray. 

Defoe has given us a thrilling 
narrative with one individual on a 
desert island, and some savages for 
a background. Mrs. Houstoun’s 
book is somewhat analogous, in 
that the writer describes how she 
lived for twenty years in a desolate 
spot on the west coast of Ireland, 
in constant danger from the abori- 
gines, who are, from her accounts, 
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but little removed from savages, 
thirsting for blood. ‘ In the Far 
West,” however, differs widely from 
** Robinson Crusoe,” for the interest 
is not sustained, and the recital of 
the authoress’s troubles and griev- 
ances, brightened by no ray of 
sunshine, becomes after a time 
monotonous. Throughout the 
whole work there runs a vein of 
Protestant anti-Papal feeling. The 
priests are painted in such black 
dyes that the description lacks 
only the horus and hoofs to be 
a portrait of the father of all evil. 
These men are, according to Mrs. 
Houstoun, the instigators of every 
act of violence, robbery, and blood- 
shed. That a brighter side exists in 
the Irish character, and that Pat is 
grateful for benefits received, is 
nowhere shown. The descrip- 
tions of west-coast scenery are a 
relief to the monotony of the book, 
but some of them are prosaic. We 
once heard an anecdote of a fifty- 
acre farm in the States being 
raised into the air and transported 
to a place five miles distant by a 
hurricane. This is what our 
American cousins would term 
“ rather a tall story.” It is, how- 
ever, nearly equalled by Mrs. 
Houstoun, who states that the 
waters of the lake ‘ were raised in 
spouts several hundred feet high,” 
and that a solid coach-house door 
“was lifted to a height of sixty 
yards into the air, and, after being 
mercilessly whirled about, was 
carried across the river and flung 
high and dry on the opposite 
bank” by the force of the gale. 

The Irish question is at the 
present time occupying a large 
share of public attention ; and we 
were disappointed in not finding in 
the volume before us such infor- 
mation as might have been ex- 
pected to be found bearing upon 
it. 
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George Gilfillan. Life of Burns. 
William Mackenzie : London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 1879. 

It is now considerably more than 
a twelvemonth since the Rev. George 
Gilfillan died, after having kept 
himself prominently before the 
eye of the literary world, in Scot- 
land at least, for more than thirty 
years. The last production of his 
pen was a “ Life of Burns,” pre- 
fixed to an edition of the poet’s 
works now in course of publication 
by William Mackenzie, Paternoster- 
row. Of that edition, as a whole, it 
is not our present purpose to say 
more than that it is unique in 
having all the songs of the bard 
set, in clear and beautiful type, to 
the most approved Scottish airs— 
a distinction which with many will 
go far to secure it a preference. 
We confine our attention, however, 
to the “ Life,” which, apart from 
its intrinsic value, will have to the 
admirers of Mr. Gilfillan a melan- 
choly interest from the fact that it 
had just received the last touches 
of his pen very shortly before he 
was called away. For writing it he 
was in many respects eminently 
qualified. He was bold and fear- 
less. He had an almost idolatrous 
veneration for the genius of Burns, 
and may well be believed when he 
says in the first, and repeats in the 
last, page of the “ Life,” that he 
had “ written it with his heart.” 
He had in him a considerable infu- 
sion of the poetic temperament, 
notwithstanding the fact that his 
“Night, a Poem,” never emerged 
into day. He had strong likings 
and dislikings, a warm and effusive 
fancy, and a generous but impul- 
sive nature which, not sufficiently 
regulated by sound judgment, often 
hurried him into extravagances 
of thought and language, which 
would not bear to be looked at; 
and an all but unlimited command 
of words which, when his ideas 
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were just, enabled him to express 
them with great propriety and 
force. Of all his qualities as a 
writer, good and bad, the ‘“ Life” 
contains specimens. The narrative 
portions are written in a terse, but 
plain and unpretending style ; those 
of a critical and discursive character 
are often eloquent, abounding in 
allusions to authors and passages 
in English classic literature, which 
add greatly to their beauty and to 
the pleasure of the reader, while 
ever and anon figure and metaphor 
flit before his eye like the corusca- 
tions of the Aurora Borealis on 
an October evening. 

But, with all Gilfillan’s mastery 
of language when in his happy 
vein, he not unfrequently gives a 
questionable shape to an idea — 
just enough, perhaps, in itself— 
by stating it in too strong terms. 
He, for instance, tells us (p. 108), 
that “ song-writing does not require 
nor permit such an exertion of 
intellect as satire or didactic poetry, 
or even poetic narrative. ; 
Strength is not so requisite in 
songs, though the strong man will 
be seen in his singing as well as in 
his more elaborate speech ; but he 
will sing best when ungirt and un- 
bending. The swimmer who would 
ride in triumph on the storm of 
song must strip him of his intel- 
lectual harness, and of the gorgeous 
robes of his imagination, and wear 
only a simple garland on his brow.” 
It is possible we do not compre- 
hend the exact nature of the prepa- 
ration here recommended, and fail 
especially to gauge the full 
significance and value of the “ gar- 
land on the brow.” We all know 
that he who would “ride on the 
wind o’er his own Highland vale,” 
or “speel the brow of the wave” 
when the angry billows of ocean 
are kissing the clouds, must “lay 
aside every weight.” It is equally 
plain that the bard, when the spirit 
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of song comes upon him, must steer 
clear of German metaphysics and 
even of Euclid : 
Rectangle-triangle, the figure we'll choose, 
The upright is Chance, and old Time is 
the base ; 
But brave Caledonia’s the hypothenuse ; 


Then, ergo, she’ll match them, and 
match them always. 


Though bearing the stamp of 
Burns, these lines have little to 
recommend them; they have no 
claim to be followed by “which was 
to be demonstrated,” and what is 
worse, they are extremely forced and 
unnatural. But the operations of 
intellect are various, as its range is 
wide; and though metaphysical or 
abstract thought would be fatal in a 
lyric, it by no means follows that 
the song-writer, to insure success, 
“must strip him of his intellectual 
harness and of the gorgeous robes 
of his imagination.” Burns and 
Moore took both along with them, 
and in doing so found their advan- 
tage. Again and again in his Cor- 


respondence Burns says: “ Those 
who think that composing a Scotch 
song is a trifling business—let 


them try it.” Speaking of his 
lyrics, Gilfillan himself, in a passage 
as true as it is eloquent, says: 
“That the whole heart of Scottish 
life is reflected in them, even more 
than in his poems, as well as the 
poet’s own entire history. Scottish 
love and courtship, domestic felicity 
and infelicity, jealousies and rival- 
ships, humours, eccentricities, and 
mishaps, virtues and vices, loyalty to 
King George and loyalty to Prince 
Charlie, the scenery of both High- 
lands and Lowlands, all the 
seasons of the year and all the 
divisions of the day, the joys which 
surround the cradle, the mirth 
which rings around the marriage, 
and the grief that weeps by the 
deathbed and the grave, beauty 
and deformity, the hopes, disap- 
pointments, and despairs of his 
own bosom—are all included in 
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the Shakesperian songs of Burns.” 
True, but had he stript himself of 
his intellectual harness, and of the 
gorgeous robes of his imagination, 
before he set about accomplish- 
ing a task so vast and varied 
—what then? The deep sym- 
pathies, the strong passions of 
his soul, were no doubt the pro- 
pelling power which hurried him 
on in achieving it; but glowing 
sympathy and passions “ boiling up 
in a springtide flood,” unless 
guided and controlled by intelleet— 
Binding the wild poetic rage 
In energy— 
are certain to run into extrava- 
gance fatal to either song or 
sermon; just as the proud, im- 
petuous racehorse, unchecked by 
his rider, would spoil the sport by 
bolting off the course. Burns 
sometimes took to rhyming, and 
even attempted the witchery of 
song, without the equipments of 
either intellect or imagination, and 
the result was ‘“ crambo-clink” so 
poor that it hardly deserved being 
put upon paper. The song, for 
example, “Gane is the day, and 
mirk’s the night,” is even as a 
Bacchanalian rant unworthy to 
be compared with “ Willie brew’d 
a peck o’ maut,” and can please only 
a company of clowns or colliers 
half-seas over. And what shall 
we say of the seemingly smart, 
but really absurd epitaph on John 
Dove, innkeeper, Mauchline ? 
Here lies Johnny Pidgeon : 
What was his religion 
Wha e’er desires to ken, 
To some other warl’ 
Maun follow the carl, 
For here Johnny Pidgeon had nane! 
The force of folly could no 
further go. Why incur the trouble, 
to say nothing of the cost, of a 
journey to another world to ascer- 
tain what had been a man’s religion, 
after being told that here he had 
nane ? 


Surely Mr. Gilfillan must have 





stript him not only of his intellect 
and imagination, but even of the 
“simple garland,’ when he pro- 
posed altering the lines in “ Tam 
o’ Shanier ”— 
That at the Lord’s house even on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
The sisters Kennedy, of whom 
Jean was one, were, he tells us in the 
“ Life,” somewhat superior in birth 
and breeding to the average run of 
the surrounding peasantry, and 
hence the humble tavern kept by 
them at Alloway Kirk, was called 
“The Leddies’ House.” To the 
lines just quoted, accordingly, he 
appends a note : “ Leddies ’"— Lord’s 
house is nonsense. How could he 
drink from Sunday to Monday in 
church ?” Nonsense there unques- 
tionably is here, but it is Gilfillan’s; 
and passing strange and wonderful 
it is that one so familjar with the 
poet’s writings, and who so pro- 
foundly admired them, slould not 
have seen at a glance that the 
“nonsense” consists in absurdly 
substituting the preposition in for 
at, which Burns uses. The altera- 
tion may claim the merit of origi- 
nality ; but it is amazing that Mr. 
Gilfillan should have failed to per- 
ceive that it does great injustice to 
the magnificent curtain lecture 
which Kate pours into the ear of 
the “drunken blellum,” her lord, 
by quashing the very climax of her 
indictment against him—the enor- 
mous aggravation of his sin in pro- 
longing his libations “ at the Lord’s 
house even on Sunday,” a stretch of 
wickedness which, to a grave Scot- 
tish matron especially, would ap- 
pear “exceeding sinful.” But the 
case affords another illustration of 
the truth of the remark made by 
Job or one of his friends, that 
“creat men are not always wise,” 
or of the Latin adage, Nemo omni- 
bus horis, &c. 

When Mr. Gilfillan indeed had 
once looked at a subject from some 
particular point, he seemed to 
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become incapable of surveying it 
from any other. The idea which 
he formed on it could scarcely be 
dislodged. His mind wanted depth 
and acuteness. He could see as 
far into a millstone as his neigh- 
bour; subjects less compact he 
could not pierce so as to discover 
their component elements, with 
their relations and sequences, 
which to minds of a different 
order might be obvious enough. 
He dealt with the surface, and 
could describe the beauty and 
grandeur or the rugged desola- 
tion of a landscape in a style 
sparkling with metaphor and 
imagery, and in sentences of 
strong and graceful flow. His 
verdict on the literary and moral 
subjects on which he wrote was 
generally right, so far as it went; 
though in some cases perhaps it 
would have puzzled him to give a 
reason for it. But he never mis- 
trusted his own judgment, nor 
would he have been shaken in his 
conviction on any point by the 
united opposition of the British 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, or of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. In his noisily 
paraded antipathy to them, indeed, 
and to their Confession, there was 
not a little amusing to those 
who had most correctly taken his 
measure, and who, whatever might 
be their opinions of that document 
otherwise, knew that it dealt “in 
things too high” for him, and 
from which it would have been his 
wisdom to hold aloof. When in 
any of the Scottish churches a 
“heresy ” started up, his sympathies 
were with the “ heretic;” and in 
lectures, in letters to newspaper 
editors, in the pulpit—wherever, 
in short he found, or could 
create an opportunity—he avowed 
these sympathies with a pertina- 
city and force of assertion which 
seemed to indicate an underlying 
feeling that neither the church 
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nor the world could keep itself 
right without the benefit of the 
views of Mr. Gilfillan. How far 
he was influenced in that by a 
desire to make a cheap but preten- 
tious parade of freedom of thought, 
or by a morbid pugnacity through 
which he might annoy some tight- 
laced doctors of divinity who, in 
their zeal for orthodoxy, had crossed 
his path, we cannot say. His 
diurnal effusions hurt no one, save 
per.aps himself — damaged no 
cause unless the one which he 
espoused. But the animus which 
inspired them was as fixed as it was 
active, and his intellectual harness 
was not strong enough to prevent 
it from showing itself where it 
ought not to have appeared. In 
his “ Life” of Burns, allusions and 
references more or less pointed, 
and in defiance of good taste, again 
and again occur to evanescent cases 
of “heresies”’ and denominational 
squabblings which were in their 
full swing at the time he was 
writing, but about whic’) he should 
have been reticent, as they certainly 
had nothing to do with the life of 
Burns, and the world in general 
cared not a rush for them. 

On the whole, Gilfillan may be 
said to be merciful in dealing with 
the moral character of Burns. In 
no measured terms, indeed, he tells 
the tale of his “ faults and folly,” 
but more in pity than in “ fiery in- 
dignation;” he tempers his blame 
by throwing in extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and in his last word 
about the sins and errors of the 
bard, with good taste and in the 
spirit of charity and reverence 
becoming his profession, he says : 
“We leave them in trembling hope 
on the ‘ bosom of his Father and 
his God.’ Nay, we cast them on 
the smokeless altar of the great 
Christian Sacrifice, as Burns him- 
self devoutly did in many a lucid 
and penitential hour, in many a 
sincere and profoundly sorrowful 
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page.” That verily is Absolution, 
full and complete, compared with 
the award of some clerical Rhada- 
manthuses we have heard, who, 
assuming “ the keys of hell and of 
death,” seemed to lick with pleasure 
their thick, flabby lips while hurl- 
ing the ill-fated bard down 


To bottomless perdition, there to dwell, 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 


with the devil and his angels for 
ever. We would, indeed, rest more 
hopefully on Gilfillan’s soothing 
verdict than on the modest testi- 
monial of the Ettrick Shepherd : 
“Burns was no more a drunkard 
than Iam. Nay, I will take a bet 
that, on an average, I drink double 
of what he did; and yet I am 
acknowledged, both in Scotland and 
England, to be a most temperate 
and cautious man; and so [ am. 
I appeal to the chief of M‘Leod, 
the Duke of Argyle, and my Lord 
Saltoun.” We fear that, with 
teetotallers the Shepherd’s frank 
avowal of the quantity of drink 
consumed by him would detract 
from the value of his testimonial, 
which would not be mended by the 
fact that two at least of the per- 
sonages to whom he refers as wit- 
nesses to his personal sobriety 
belonged to a region of whisky- 
drinking Scotland in which the 
“ mountain dew ” is in very special 
request, and regarded as the prime 
of blessings. But it puzzles us 
to see what good end can be 
served by perpetually harping 
upon the admitted delinquencies 
of Burns, detailing them with all 
the minuteness of a public prose- 
cutor in framing an indictment 
against some poor soul who has 
shown himself wanting in respect 
for the lawof his country, and whin- 
ing over matters that for well nigh 
a century have been past praying 
for. Admitting the plea that the 
poet, the man, can be seen in his 
entirety, and as he really was, only 
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by bringing into view his aber- 
rations, what necessity is there for 
biographer after biographer dwell- 
ing upon these as if they were 
telling the world some new thing ? 
Has not the Bard himself been 
beforehand with the whole tribe of 
the writers of his life? Has he 
not in his poems and correspon- 
dence, in words “ which the world 
will not willingly let die,” acknow- 
ledged that he was “no saint ;” 
that he had “a whole host of sins 
and follies to answer for ;” that too 
often he had tempted “ the illicit 
rove ;”’ that—tell it not in Gath! 
—he had “ been bitch-fou’ ’mang 
godly priests,” as well as “ at 
druken writers’ feasts?” Above 
all, in that noble and most touch- 
ing composition, “A  Bard’s 
Epitaph,” anticipating the time 
when he should be judged with 
the judgment which is ever 
according to truth, and be beyond 
alike the praise and the censure of 
men, has he not himself left un- 
dying testimony to the fact that, 
spite of all his “ glorious parts” 
and glorious achievements, 
“thoughtless follies laid him 
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low, and stained his name?” It 
might be better for themselves 
were his censors, instead of tire- 
somely repeating a tale which he 
has told far better than they can 
tell it, to ponder the closing stanza, 
especially the last two profound 
and most suggestive lines of his 
“ Address to the unco guid.” In 
spite of all his faults, Gilfillan 
well and truly says, “It could not 
be denied that, apart from his un- 
rivalled genius, he was a man of a 
generous, affectionate, liberal, noble 
nature—a painstaking ploughmar, 
a diligent farmer, a pattern excise- 
man, a devoted father, a kind 
husband, a good neighbour, and 
in his dealings, as well as in his 
feelings and opinions, a thoroughly 
honest man.” It would be well for 
the world if so much could be said 
of all its inhabitants, even though 
they did a little too “dearly lo’e 
the lasses,” or too freely “ tak aff 
their dram.” 

Taking the “ Life” as a whole, 
it gives pleasing evidence that Gil- 
fillan’s vigour of thought and 
freshness and felicity of expression 
remained with him to the last. 








